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I. Life of John the Evangelist. 


Tue Evangelist was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman of Galilee, and 
of Salome. He was probably born at Bethsaida, a fishing village 
on the sea of Galilee (TM¥ H'2, locus ad piscatum aptus), which 


was also the native place of Peter, Andrew, and Philip. This 
appears from his intimate acquaintance with them, and from his 
being associated with them (Matt. iv. 18. 21; John i. 40). The 
parents of John were probably not poor. Zebedee had hired 
labourers (uic$wrai) in fis service (Mark i. 20) ; and Salome was 
one of the women who ministered to the subsistence of Jesus 
(Matt. xxvii. 56), and who brought spices to embalm him (Luke 
xxiii. 55); at his death the Redeemer charged John to take Mary 
to his own home (eis ra (dia). That Zebedee was in a condition 
of comfort and respectability may perhaps also be inferred from 

the 





® Dr. Tholuck is too well known in this country to need to be introduced to our 
readers by any prefatory remarks. His Commentary on John first appeared in 1827, 
and has passed through six editions ; the last, which has been revised throughout, 
and from which the present article is translated, was published in 1844. Almost 
contemporaneously with its publication Dr. Tholuck furnished the articles on the 
different Gospels to the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, and the readers of the 
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the fact that John was known to the high-priest (John xviii. 15). 
Under these circumstances we may readily suppose that the 
Evangelist had received some degree of instruction. In Acts iv. 
13 he is, indeed, classed with the unlearned (idiwra), but the 
Pharisees reckoned as such all who were not devoted to the rab- 
binical studies of the law, who were not DY37 “POON, disciples 
of the Rabbins. Probably, even from an early period he had an 
inclination for the things of God. His mother Salome appears to 
have been a pious woman, so closely did she afterwards attach 
herself to Jesus ; she had also probably occupied herself with hopes 
relating to the Messiah, as we may judge'from Matt. xx. 20; and 
from the same narrative it appears that she cherished a very strong 
affection for her children. Such a mother might easily have 
awakened in her children a pious disposition, which in the case of 
John would be fostered by his mode of life as a fisherman. In 
this employment he must often have watched on the water through 
the still night, and that, too, in a delightful country, resembling 
the neighbourhood of the lake of Locarno.” 

When John the Baptist appeared and proclaimed everywhere 
the near approach of the kingdom of God, it was natural that the 
youthful John, prompted by pious desire, should attach himself to 
this herald of Christ. There is a tradition in Theophylact that the 
son of Zebedee was a nephew of the father of the Baptist. The 
Baptist described in prophetic vision the sublime destination of 
Jesus ; he pointed from himself as the forerunner, to Him who 
was the true light of the world. His obedient disciples turned to 
Jesus, and amongst these was John, who, together with Andrew, 
immediately on their first interview was so attracted that he 





article on ‘John’ will notice that it is to a very great extent an abridgment of the 
more extended Introduction now presented to them. The Commentary has been 
translated in America from an early edition, and we believe has beeh there exten- 
sively circulated. The Introduction, however, since that period, has been almost 
entirely re-written and greatly enlarged, so as to meet the present requirements of 
German theology in respect to this evangelist. Most English readers unacquainted 
with German theology will, we imagine, be astonished and probably shocked at the 
coolness with which these critics decide against the authenticity and credibility o. 
this or that portion of the New Testament writings ; and some may, perhaps, doubt 
whether there is any advantage in bringing such views before the English public, 
even when the objections are set forth, as they are here, only for the purpose of 
meeting and answering them. In reply to such a possible scruple, we would simply 
remind our readers, that German views are disseminated in this country, and will 
continue to be so, and that it is needful therefore that we should be prepared to 
oppose them if they are false and injurious. One of the best and most available 


ways of doing this is to become — by means of such articles as the present, 


both with the objections furnished by the ‘negative criticism’ of our continental 
neighbours, and with the answers which pious men engaged in the strife are able to 
present to them. 

> See Seetzen, in Winer’s Real-Lez. s, v. Genezareth; Clarke, in Raumer’s 
Palestina, 2nd edit. p. 58. 
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remained with the Messiah whom he had now found, from the 
fourth hour of the afternoon until night. Nevertheless. Jesus did 
not yet bring him permanently into his society ; probably he accom- 
panied him a few days (see Comm. on ch. ii. 2). It et to 
the divine wisdom of the Redeemer’s teaching to cast a germ into 
the soul, and to leave this gradually to develope itself. John 
returned again to his occupation; and some time after, as Jesus 
was walking by the sea of Galilee, he called the youth, who had 
been previously aroused, to constant intercourse with him. This 
call John immediately obeyed (Luke v.10; Matt. iv. 21). Thus 
this disciple is through his whole course of life the representative 
of that class of Christians who have become what they are by the 
gradual developement of their inner life; as, on the other hand, 
Paul is of those who have been transformed by a sudden change of 
mind. In his intercourse with the Redeemer J ohn now manifested 
such tenderness of heart, a disposition so impressible, an attach- 
ment so ardent, that he became especially dear to him—a fact 
which John himself intimates, though without mentioning his own 
name (John xiii, 23; xix. 26; xx. 2; xxi. 7). It also appears 
from some statements in the Gospels that Jesus granted a certain 
degree of distinction to three of his disciples, and amongst these 
to John (Matt. xvii. 1; xxvi. 37; Mark v. 37). After the ascen- 
sion of Christ, John took up his residence in Jerusalem, where 
Paul met with him on his third journey, about the year 52 (Gal. 
ii. 9), though he is not mentioned on his first visit (Gal. i. 19). 
Since he took the mother of Jesus to his own house, and according 
to Jesus’ command fulfilled towards her the duty of a child (xix. 
27), and since this house was probably in Jerusalem, tradition has 
concluded that he did not leave Jerusalem before the death ot 
Mary, which, according to Eusebius, took place in the forty-eighth 
ear after Christ. This much is certain, that at the time when 
aul was at Ephesus, 7.e. in the year 58 or 59, John was not yet 
a resident in that city, the sphere of his later exertions ; for, on the 
one hand, Paul was not willing to labour in places which were 
already occupied by others, and therefore would not have entered 
into the province of John; and on the other hand, mention could 
not fail to have been made of John in Acts xx. 17, if he had been 
at that time in Ephesus. Also, when Paul wrote his Epistles to 
Timothy, addressed to him at Ephesus, John was not there. But 
yet, when Paul afterwards comes to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 18), he 
does not find John there; his absence may probably have been 
merely temporary, as in Acts vill. 14. It was — y the death 
of Paul that first furnished the occasion of John’s leaving Jeru- 
salem, or at least of his going to Asia Minor, where the Christian 
communities were very numerous, but where, also, errors sprang 
B2 up 
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up most critically. These regions, therefore, stood in special need 
of the oversight and care of an Apostle. This would lead us to 
the year 65 or 66 after Christ. In Palestine the Apostle had a 
strong tendency to the law, as is testified by Gal. ii.9. ‘The Apo- 
calypse also has, at least in great part, an Old Testament back- 
ground, and many men who sprang from the school of John (if the 
expression is allowable), Papias, Mencken, Irenzus, were Mil- 
lenarians ; Hegesippus was even inclined to the Ebionites. In 
reference to the celebration of Easter, the Apostle, and with him his 
disciples, followed the Jewish custom. If we consider the Epistles 
and the Gospel of John as the peculiar type of his doctrine, then we 
cannot well speak of the school of John ; since the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, the Epistles of Ignatius, the Epistle to Diognetus, are more in 
accordance with Paul than with John, although accordance with the 
latter is by no means wanting. How is this to be explained? Liitzel- 
berger has on this ground disputed the residence of the Apostle in 
Asia Minor. Schwegler (comp. § 6) and other theologians of the 
school of Dr. Baur, regarding the Apocalypse as the work of the 
Apostle, think that they must look upon the Gospel and the 
Epistles as supposititious. This is cutting the knot. Perhaps we 
may say that what is characteristic of John did not find imitators 
to the same extent as what is characteristic of Paul, and later times 
of the church might confirm this; to this we may add the less active 
character of the Apostle externally—in Acts ii. 6 it is Peter who 
speaks and acts; further, that the churches of Asia Minor were not 
founded but only tended by him ; that the Gospel and the Epistles 
are to be ascribed to the last period of his life; that the more 
judaizing type had already become prevalent by means of the other 
Apostles, for Andrew and Philip also had laboured in Asia Minor.* 

uring the labours of the Evangelist in these regions of Asia Minor 
he was banished by one of the emperors to the island of Patmos, 
one of the Sporades in the Aigean sea, where, according to Rev. i. 
9, he wrote the Apocalypse. Irenzus, however (Adv. Heres. v. 30), 
and Eusebius who follows him (Hist. Eccl. iii. 18), say that the 
a was revealed to John at the end of the reign of Domi- 
tian; if this report is to be received (comp. § 3), his banishment 
falls under the reign of Domitian, who died a. p. 96. Moreover, 
we find in Tertullian (Prescript. adv. Heret. c. 36), and after him 
in Jerome (Adv. Jovin. i. 14; in Matt. xx. 23), the account that 
under Domitian, John had been dragged to Rome and thrown into 
a vessel of oil, but miraculously delivered, and then had been 
brought to Patmos. Since, however, this account is given by no 
ancient writer, except the not very critical Tertullian, and since 





© See also p. 8 below. 
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this mode of death was unknown in Rome, no reliance can be 
peng, upon the ha That the Apostle suffered death for the 
aith is attested independently by the circumstance that Polycrates, 
Bishop of Ephesus, about the year 200, calls him wagrus (Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. vy. 24). His return from exile has been placed in the 
reign of Nerva (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 20.23; Mieron. Catal. 
script. Eccl. c. ix). In the tradition of the church he appears as 
the middle point of ecclesiastical life in Asia Minor, so that in mat- 
ters of dispute, as in the —— respecting Easter, and the contro- 
versy with the Gnostics, he is referred to, and frequent mention is 
made of his disciples and hearers. He died at Ephesus, in the 
reign of Trajan, being upwards of 90 years of age; according to 
Jerome, he was 100; according to Suidas, 120. 


Il. Character of John the Evangelist. 


If we take the picture which the Gospel and the Epistles of 
John give us of their author, together with some traits of his life 
which antiquity has preserved to us, it appears that John possessed 
a soft, affectionate, rather feminine character, as is shown indeed 
in his indistinct, undefined style, and particularly in the passages 
in which with the melancholy of elegy he speaks of the unbelief of 
the world, ch. i. 10, 11; iii. 19, 82; xii. 37. Originally this soft- 
ness was susceptible of a hasty outburst of anger, as is frequently 
the case with feminine dispositions ; they are conscious of being 
not less violently repelled than attracted. An instance of this 
kind is mentioned by Luke ix. 54. From the stand-point of the 
Old Testament, the anger of the disciple in this case was indeed 
righteous, for it was an anger against the godless ; but the Lord 
put him in mind that such a feeling was unbecoming in a disciple 
of the New Testament.® In another respect also his character in 
the evangelical history appears not to be purified. Selfishness is 
discovered in the circumstance mentioned by Mark (ix. 38), in 
which he expresses himself enviously as to those who had received 
the miraculous gifts of the Gospel, without having left all, as the 
Apostles had, to follow Christ. He appears selfish also in Mark 
x. 35 (comp. Matth. xx. 20), where, together with his brother, 
he applies to Christ, through his mother, with a request for earthly 
distinction in the Messiah’s kingdom. It may therefore be assumed, 





4 See Mosheim, Diss. ad Hist, Eccl, vol. i. p. 497, sq. 

© The position of the word jes in verse 55 is to be remarked. The prevalent 
view that John and his brothers received their surname of ‘sons of thunder’ 
(Mark iii. 17) in consequence of this circumstance has, according to our view of the 
occurrence, little probability ; for, in that case, the words of Christ do not contain 
an absolute reproof, and, if not, they lose their severity. At least the name would 
then be not simply a mark of censure, but would only point out the strength of their 
natural vehemence. 
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that that character of love, humility, and meekness, which is shown 
in the writings and in the later history of the evangelist, was the 
work of the transforming grace of God ; the influence of the spirit 
of Christ on the mind of the disciple giving himself up to him. 
We are not however to imagine, that the softness of John, pene- 
trated as he was by Christ, was at all an effeminate weakness. 
With all that is indistinct in his style, a severe moral earnest- 
ness is expressed in his Epistles (1 John i. 6; iii. 9, 20; v. 16; 
2 John 10, 11). In the latter part of his life also, Polycarp 
reports from Ireneus an expression in which we recognize the 
disciple of whom Luke speaks ch. ix. 54. He fled out of a bath 
in which the heretic Cerinthus was, saying, that he feared the 
building would fall. But narratives are preserved also in which 
the same character of love is expressed as is shown in his Gospels 
and in his Epistles. Clemens Alexandrinus in his book entitled 
tis 5 owlcpevos mAovaws, c. 42, relates the following: ‘ Listen to a 
legend, or rather a genuine tradition of John the Apostle, which 
has been faithfully preserved in memory. On his return from 
Patmos to Ephesus he visited the neighbouring country to appoint 
bishops, and to set in order the dake. In a city not far from 
Ephesus, which some even mention by name, as he is exhorting 
and comforting the brethren, he perceives a fine ardent youth, who 
so attracts him that he immediately turns to the bishop of the 
church with these words : ‘ This youth I most earnestly commend 
to thee before Christ and the church as witnesses.” The bishop 
took charge of the youth, promising to do everything for him, and 
on his departure John repeated these words yet again. The elder 
received the youth into his house, took care of him and watched 
over him until at length he could admit him to baptism. But 
after he had received this seal of the Lord, the bishop remitted 
his care and watchfulness. The youth, too early freedsfrom disci- 
pline, falls into bad company. At first he is drawn into dissipa- 
tion, then he is led on to rob passengers by night. As a spirited 
horse that leaps from the right way, throws itself suddenly into 
the abyss, so also did his impetuous nature drag him into the 
depth of perdition. He now despaired of the grace of God, and 
wished therefore, since he had to share the same fate as his com- 
panions, to perform something great. He collected his associates, 
formed a band of robbers, and became their captain, surpassing 
them all in bloodthirstiness and acts of violence. After some time 
John was again called to the same city on business. When he 
had arranged everything else, he addressed the bishop: “ Now, 
bishop, give us back the pledge which Iand the Saviour have 
entrusted to thee before the church.” The bishop was at first ter- 
rified, and thought that he referred to money that had been - 

bezzled. 
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bezzled. But when John said, “I demand back the youth and the 
soul of my brother,” the old man sighed deeply, and said with 
tears, “ He is dead.” ‘Dead ?” asked the disciple of the Lord ; 
“ And what kind of death?” “ He is dead to God,” answered the 
old man ; “ he has forsaken God, and has become at last a robber. 
Now, instead of the church, he, with his companions, occupies 
mountain.” The Apostle, when he learnt this, rends his garment 
with a loud ery, an smites his head and exclaims, **O what a 
watcher have il left over the soul of my brother!’ He takes a 
horse and a guide, and hastens to the place where the band of 
robbers maintained themselves. He is seized by those who are on 
the watch; he flies not, but exclaims, “It is for this that I am 
come ; bring me to your leader.” He, armed, is waiting his arri- 
val. But when he finds that it is John who is approaching, he 
flees covered with shame. John meanwhile hastens after him with 


_ all speed, forgetting his age, and cries, “ Wherefore dost thou fly 


from me, my child; from me, thy father, unarmed, grey-headed. 
Have pity on me, my child! fear not! thou hast yet a hope of 
life. Iwill account for thee to Christ. If it is needful, I will 
willingly die for thee, as Christ died for us. I will lay down my 
life for thee. Stop !—believe—Christ has sent me.” ‘The young 
man, when he hears these words, at first stops and looks on the 
ground—then he throws away his weapons—then he begins to 
tremble and to weep bitterly. And when the old man approaches, 
he embraces his knees, and with the most vehement lamentations 
implores forgiveness ; by his tears he gives himself, as it were, a 
second baptism,—his right hand however he conceals. But the 
Apostle pledges himself with an oath that he has obtained 
forgiveness for him from the Saviour—he entreats—he throws 
himself on his knees, and kisses the hand which has been, as 
it were, cleansed by his repentance. Thus he brings him back 
into the church, and here he prays with him so earnestly, and 
wrestles with him in fasting, and exhorts him by his discourses, 
that at length he can return him to the church, as an example of 
true change of heart and genuine regeneration.’ To this narra- 
tive from the life of the holy disciple, which bears so completely 
the stamp of his disposition, Jerome adds the following trait : — 
‘When John had reached a very advanced age, he was too weak 
to walk to the assembly ; he allowed himself to be carried in by the 
disciples. He could no longer speak much, but he continually 
repeated the words “ Little children, love one another!” And when 
he was asked why he continually repeated this one word, his answer 
was, ‘* Because this is the command of the Lord, and because 
enough is done if only this is done.” ’ 





Comm, ad Gal. vol, iii. p. 314, Mart. 1 
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In modern times by Neander, and especially by Liicke, ‘impe- 
tuosity and passion” have been pointe out as ‘the individual 
temperament’ of the Apostle, but ceM™minly we can only under- 
stand this of such impetuosity as is consistent with tenderness, and 
is as it were its opposite pole. On this subject some just remarks 
are made by Bruno Bauer,’ and a comprehensive exhibition of it 
is given by Frommann." 


Ill. The Language of the Gospel of John, and the time and place 
of its composition. 


The unanimous testimony of antiquity declares that the Gospel 
was written by the Apostle at Ephesus. To this conclusion we 
are led also by internal evidence, namely, that the author has 
regard to the Hellenistic-Judaic theosophy, and in general to 
readers not living in Palestine (John ii. 6,13; iv.9; v. 1,2); and 
also that he is versed in the Hellenistic Greek language. His 
acquaintance with Hellenistic Greek is so great, in om mE 
with the style of the Apocalypse, that if the Evangelist John is 
the author of the latter, the andl, according to all appearance, 
must have been written considerably later. According to Ireneus 
(Adv. Heres. v. 30. 3.), the peer was revealed (éwpa6n) to 
John towards the end of the reign of Domitian, who died a. v. 96. 
Supposing that it was recorded immediately after it was revealed, 
the book of the Apocalypse must have been written about the 
year 95. If then we place the writing of the Gospel in the year 
100 (and we can scarcely put it later), there would still be only 
five years between the two writings, a period which pee to be 
too short to explain the great difference of language. If, according 
to very probable internal evidence, we place the record of the 
pe fe in the reign of Galba (a.p. 68 or 69), we have a length 
of time fully sufficient.'. The recent investigations of Dr. Paulus, 
Hug, and Credner (1841), have made it probable that the Greek 
language was very widely spread in Palestine—even James the 
brother of the Lord, who never lived out of his father-land, wrote 
his Epistle in comparatively good Greek. Thus John also may 
have had some knowledge of Greek during his residence at Jeru- 
salem. If his banishment took place after his entrance on his new 
sphere of labour in Asia Minor, he would indeed have but little 
practice in it; yet the period of from ten to twenty years after his 
return must, on the other hand, have exerted an essential influence.* 
The style of the Gospel gives the general impression that the 





8 Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte des Johannes, p. 400, sq. 

h Johann. Lehrbegriff, p. 22. 

i Comp. Dannemann, Wer ist der Verfasser der Offenbarung Johannis? 1841. 
¥ See my Glaubwiirdigheit der evangelischen Geschichte, 2nd edit. p. 383. 
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author was not much practised as a writer, since the structure of 
the periods is deficient in an unusual degree. John stands in this 
respect far below Paul, yet the reason is to be found less in his 
using a language to which he was unaccustomed, than in the dif- 
ference of their individual temperament ; for dialectic thinking is 
completely foreign to John; his mind appears to be in the highest 
degree plain and simple. His discourse throughout uniformly 
alternates between the particles 3é and ody; it is indeed sur- 
‘prising how frequently the latter is used; thus, in ch. xix., it is 
ound in ver. 20, 21, 23, 24 (bis), 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 38, 40, 42. 
The simple connection by xai occurs as frequently, iii. 14; v. 27; 
vili. 21, 49; xvii. 11. Once we find dus wévros, xii. 42; xalrovye, 
iv. 2; wevro alone, vii. 13 [iv. 27; xx. 5; xxi. 4]; also xai—dé, 
evi. 51; viii. 16, 17; xv. 27; ci—viv 3¢, ix. 41; xviii. 36. Not 
less is the uniformity in the use of favourite words and phrases, of 
which especially the three Epistles furnish instances, to be attri- 
buted in great part to his individual turn of mind—a certain sim- 
plicity of mind, in accordance with which all his thoughts gather 
round a few comprehensive terms, such as waprugia, ‘ witness,” do&a, 
‘glory,’ aandea, ‘ truth,’ gas, ‘ light,’ oxdros, ‘ darkness,’ fawn 
aiwwos, ‘eternal life,’ wévew, ‘abide’ (see ch. v. 38). Nevertheless 
we must believe that John possessed less readiness of language than 
is shown in the writings of Paul, and certainly less than in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. As to verbal improprieties, there are no 
examples that furnish any difficulty greater than those which are 
found in many expressions of Paul ; though it is frequently assumed 
that there are, because Eusebius says that John wrote dxtaistws 
(Hist. Eccl. vii. 44). As to barbarisms, we have to mention, 
tyvwxay (xvii. 7), and according to Cod. B.D. L. rerapaxay 
(xvii. 6); also, according to some MSS. «ixocav instead of cixov 
(xv. 22); xapnoouas instead of xapd (xvi. 20, 22) ; arnBuos (iv. 
37 ; vii. 28), if it is taken in the sense of dAn$7s. As to solecisms, 
there are od «7 in a dependent question (xi. 56), and in a direct 

uestion (xviii. 11), 4 after the demonstrative (xv. 8; xvii. 3) ; 
the Hebraic construction (vii. 4, “ To these we may add 
gore instead of wre (ch. viii. 39), if with Griesbach we adopt 
the former — We may cite as good Greek, e. g., the 
formula of wepi MapQay (xi. 19); the use of the particle vy 
(xi. 8); mpd 8% wucpav (xii. 1); mareg (xii. 43); duos with 
the genitive (viii. 55, and in no other passage in the N. T.); 
“Ieposokua declined according to the Greek manner, whilst in 
the Apocalypse it is “Iegovcaanu, &e. As peculiarities of the 
style of John may be noticed further his frequent use of the 
pronoun (vi. 71; vil. 7; ix. 39); the demonstrative with ‘vz 
(xv. 8; xvii. 3; 1 John iv. 17); the repetition of the positive 
thought 
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thought in a negative form (i. 23 ; xv. 6; 1 John ii. 27; 2 John 
9); the construction with xai —xai (vi. 36 ; ix. 37, &e.); also that. 
the second member of the sentence extends beyond the thought 
contained in the first (v. 41, 42; ix. 41; xiv. 10; 2 Johni. 3). 
One cannot but wish that the characteristics of the language of 
the individual writers of the New Testament had been given by 
Winer in his New Testament Grammar. Liicke, too, in his 
third edition of his Commentary on John has not given any such 
account. See in reference to the style of the Gospel, Seyffarth, 
Beitrag zur Specialcharacteristik der johann. Schriften, Leipz. 
1833, and in reference to the language, Schott, Isagoge in N. T. 
. 150. 

: The uniform testimony of antiquity declares this Gospel to be 
the last written, and many internal marks also testify to the fact. - 
It presupposes the synoptic narrative (see below)—it bears the 
character of completing that; it reports the discourses of Jesus 
with less verbal accuracy, &c. 


IV. Object of the Gospel and Plan of carrying it out. 


In discussing the question of the object of the Gospel of John, 
we must distinguish between the general and the special object. 
All who recorded the evangelical history had in view the general 
object of spreading and establishing belief in Christ and in his 
saving doctrine. With this view Luke prepared his account for 
the benefit of Theophilus, as he says in the introduction to his 
gospel. John also had this general design, as he himself says, 
xx. 31. The question then is, whether beside this we have ground 
to suppose that there was a special object. The construction of 
this gospel might well lead to such a supposition. It has through- 
out a peculiar didactic character, it brings prominently forward a 
circle of truths different from that-which is exhibited in the syn- 
optic gospels, and to this it continually returns. Thus it may 
appear, that he was desirous of opposing some definite foreign 
dogmatic tendency. The arrangement also, and the matter of his 
history, differ considerably from those of the other evangelists. ‘This 
might lead us to think that his object was to complete their 
accounts. A polemico-dogmatic object, besides the general one, 
is supposed even by Ireneus (Adv. Her. iii. 12). He says that 
John’s design was to oppose the errors of the Gnostic Cerinthus. 
This statement of the early teacher of the church has been adopted 
by many ancient and modern theologians, most of whom, however, 
assume a more general polemical design against the Gnostic and 
Docetic opinions ; many have thought, moreover, that there is to 
be discovered in the gospel a polemical aim against the sect of 
the Zabeans, or disciples of John the Baptist. So the Socinian 

writers 
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writers Schlichting and Wolzogen ; also Grotius, Herder,™ Over- 
beck," who think that it is directed especially against the Zabeans ; 
beside these, Michaelis, Storr, Schmidt, Hug, Kleucker, who sup- 

se a polemical aim against both the Gnostics and the Zabeans. 
Some, as Kleucker, and more recently L. Lange,° think that they 
perceive a polemical design against carnal Judaizing Christians. 
The latest negative criticism of Liitzelberger comes back to a 
polemical aim against the disciples of John the Baptist (p. 275), 
and that of Schwegler (see § 6), who allows the gospel to have 
appeared at the end of the second century, finds in it a connection 
with the doctrines of the Gnostics, and likewise with those of the 
Ebionites, partly irenical, partly polemical. 

If now the question is, whether expressions occur in the gospel 
which may be used in opposing Gnostic, Zabean, or Judaistic er- 
rors, no one will deny that this is the case. Yet a definite pole- 
mical object on the part of John would not be thereby proved, for 
when Christianity is brought forward in its purity, it always of itself 
comes into opposition to these errors. Then only would the form 
of the gospel oblige us to assume such a definite polemical object, 
when its peculiar didactic character could not be explained except 
from definite considerations of this kind, founded on history. This, 
however, is not the case. As to the opinion of Irenzus, it is known, 
that the teachers of the church in their contests with heretics were 
easily led to represent even the apostles as being definite oppo- 
nents of heresies. Irenzus, in the passage referred to, assumes, 
that John intended to oppose also the errors of the Nicolaitans, 
which yet certainly is not the case; and besides, Ireneus might 
easily, without being led by any historical facts, arrive at the con- 
clusion, that it was the definite design of the evangelist to come 
forward polemically against the Gnostics, simply on this account, 
that many expressions of John are capable of being used against 
them. To this may be added, that those passages which are taken 
as having a polemical aspect against Cerinthus (5 Adyos oag& éyévero, 
‘the word became flesh,’”) and those which are looked upon as 
opposing the disciples of John the Baptist (John i. 8 ; iii. 28, seq.) 
do not accurately fulfil their polemical object, as Dr. Paulus has 
shown ;4 and further, that Cerithus might have made use of some 
passages in John in his own favour (p. 112). Moreover, this po- 
lemical aim cannot be shown to run through the whole gospel. 
Under these circumstances we cannot admit, that John in writing 





m Erliut. zum N. T. aus einer neuerdffn. morgenl. Quelle, p. 11. 
n Neue Vers. iib. d. Ev. Joh. 

© Beitrage zur dltesten Kircheng. 

P See Storr, Ueber den Zweck des Ev. Joh. § 43, sq. 

4 Introd, in N.T. capita selecta, Jene, 1799. 
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his gospel had a definite polemico-dogmatic object in view, much 
less that this was his chief object. It is however quite probable 
that here and there (xix. 34, 35), and especially in the prologue, 
he incidentally took notice of erroneous opinions and doubts which 
were already current at that time. Such an occasional regard to 
the circumstances of his time belongs to every writer. This ap- 
pears more in the first Epistle of the Apostle than in his gospel, and 
on this point Liicke forms a very correct opinion in his introduction 
to the first Epistle of John. 

If there exists no polemical object running through the whole, 
it may be inquired, whether John had the design of placing his 
gospel in a definite relation to the other gospels. Did he aim to 
give a more spiritual representation of the teaching and the life of 
the Redeemer? This thought readily occurs to any one who is 
attracted by the wonderfully sublime simplicity, and the heavenly 
mildness which pervades the whole composition, as well as the 
many express references to the higher nature of Christ. The 
Alexandrians, who in general assumed a twofold spiritual stand- 
point for Christians, gave utterance to this thought. Clement, in 
a fragment of his lost dxorumwces, preserved by Eusebius * says : 
roy wévTor Lwavyny toxatov cuvddvTa, OTs TA TW MATING ev TOS Evary- 
yerios Jednrwras, Meotpamivra ord Trav yrupluwy, mvevjaats VeoPopn- 
Odvra, WveUMaTinoY Wornoas evayyerinv, * that John, the latest, per- 
ceiving that that which was carnal had been set forth in the Gos- 
pels, being urged by those who were acquainted with him, and 
being inspired by the Spirit, wrote a spiritual gospel.’ In a simi- 
lar way Liicke Ses viewed the three first gospels as proceeding 
from the stand-point of faith (siors), that of John from the stand- 
point of knowledge (yaeis).t Again, as John for the most part 
relates such speeches and miracles of Christ as the other Evange- 
lists do not mention; many, both ancient and modern Writers, as- 
sume that it was his intention in general, to complete the earlier 
gospels, but especially to supply what was wanting in their repre- 
sentation of the Divine in Christ (r%v 9e0Acviav). Thus Eusebius," 
and thus also Theodore of Mopsuestia,* who says, ‘ But the faith- 
ful in Asia, judging that the blessed John was more worthy of 





* Thus Rettberg, An Jesus in exhibenda, &c., p. 9. 

* Hist. Eccl. vi. 14, t Liicke, Comm. Ist edit. pt. 1, p. 160, sq. 

« Hist. Eccl. iii. 24. 

* Catena in Ev. Joh. ed. Corder. Antv, 1630, GAA’ of wep) thy ’Aclay moro} 
&kiomordrepov Tav AomaY eis Thy Tod evayyeAlov paptuplay “lwdyyny Kplyavres elvat 
Tov pakdpiov, mpoohveykay piv abtG Tas BlBAous, padeiv hyTwa wepl aitav exer Thy 
ddtay map’ adrov BovAduevor. ‘O dé emfvece uty THs GAnbelas Tods yeypapédras, epnoe 
5t Bpaxea wey adrois mapadrcrcipOa, kal Tay uddLoTa dvaryKaiwy A€exOjvat Oavudtwr Td 
SidackadKd Grayvta puxpod. Elta nal deiv &packe tovs wepl tis ev cap) mapovolas 
Tod Xpiorod Siadeyouevous pnde Tors wep THs OedrnTos Adyous mapadimeiy, K- 7, A. 
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trust than others, as to the testimony of the Gospel, brought to him 
their books, wishing to learn from him what was his opinion about 
them. And he commended those, who had written for their truth, 
but said that a few things had been passed over by them, and 
almost all instruction as to the wonders that were most necessa 

to be read. Then also he said that it was needful that there should 
be those who told of the appearing of Christ in the flesh, but that 
the doctrines of his Divinity ought not to be passed by,’ ete. Je- 
rome ¥ also speaks of the historical design of writing a supplement 
to the other evangelists. Similarly Storr, Hug, “Fela, A 
conscious contrast between the fourth gospel as being more spiri- 
tual, and the Synoptic Gospels, certainly belongs only to later 
times, which look upon the character of the different documents 
from their own point of view. What Herder says* would probably 
— the view of the apostle himself—‘ It may be called a Gos- 
pel of the Spirit—be it so, but the other Gospels are not of the 
flesh, they also contain living words of Christ, and are built on the 
same foundation of faith.’ The design also of completing the three 
gospels, which were already in existence, cannot in this definite 
manner be received. That this cannot have been the chief end is 
shown by the uniformity of its character: ‘This gospel is not 
simply a piece of patchwork,’ says Hase ; nor can it even be re- 
garded as a definite secondary object always before the mind of 
the evangelist. Opposed to this view are the following circum- 
stances, that so much is related in the fourth Gospel, which is 
found also in the three first: that not a few at least apparent dis- 
crepancies appear which would have to be reconciled ; that, on the 
other hand, discrepancies of the synoptic Gospels themselves are 
not removed ; that we might certainly have expected that this ob- 
ject should have been mentioned in ch. xx. 30; and finally, that 
whoever maintains strictly, that this is the object, is compelled to 
think of an editorial arrangement of a more modern kind. More- 
over, the churches at that time were certainly acquainted with the 
history of our Lord, less from the three written evangelical records 
than from oral tradition. Nevertheless, some truth lies at the 
foundation of this view. If John imparted much in his instruction 
which went beyond the circle of ordinary oral tradition, and there- 
fore also beyond the synoptic Gospels that flowed from that source, 
one cannot but think that he awakened amongst his friends the de- 
sire of possessing also a history of the Lord according to his repre- 
sentation. If he yielded to this desire his gospel must of itself 
acquire a supplemental character, and only in this way can it be 





¥ Catal. de vir. illust. ¢. 9. 
* Vom Gottessohn nach Johannes, p. 34. 
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explained that many important matters of fact are passed over, 
such as the baptism of Jesus by John, the account of the tempta- 
tion, and of the transfiguration, the institution of the Lord’s sup- 
per, the agony in Gethsemane ; that his readers were acquainted 
with the circle of ordinary tradition is plainly presupposed (ch. iii. 
24; xi. 2; alsoi. 32; to these we may add xiii. 27 ; xviii. 2, where 
the agreement of Judas with the council is presupposed ; xviii. 19, 
where the chief point in the examination before Chlahes is passed 
over ; xix. 7; xxi. 15).* That he has nevertheless communicated 
larger sections, such as the history of the passion and resurrection, 
is not at all surprising, since without these no Gospel could be 
written, and besides John is in these sections peculiar ; moreover, 
ch. vi. 1-21, and xii. 1 are the only passages which agree with the 
synoptic Gospels. The historical section, ch. vi., is connected 
with the discourse that follows, although it may have been given 
on account also of the miracle ; the narrative, ch. xii., 1, sq., might 
be given because of its furnishing a trait in the character of Ju- 
das, whose black deed John is anxious to represent fully. This 
view of the origin of the gospel, natural as it is in itself, is also 
confirmed by ecclesiastical tradition ; the account given above from 
Clement is indeed by himself referred to the tradition of earlier 
elders (dvéxabev xpeoBirepx). The expression of the apostle him- 
self (ch. xxi. 30, 31) serves at least to show that he made a selec- 
tion out of the mass of materials before him with a definite object ; 
what that object was, he does not say. 

Since he has formed a selection, the question is, whether he in- 
tended simply to supply other matter, or whether this additional 
matter is itself placed in a definite point of view. Earlier times 
have scarcely at all reflected on the literary character of the Gos- 
pels; recent criticism, especially the school of Dr. Baur and his 
followers, have carried this tendency to the ext*eme. Since 
Strauss, critics find in this Gospel especially, which they consider 
to be pseudonymous, the most conscious intention throughout, 
definite schemes and categories according to which the discourses 
and histories are presented, the following out of a definite object 
even in the most insignificant details. The result of this is natural 
—in proportion as conscious design is assumed on the part of the 
pseudonymous writer, in that same proportion there is less of his- 
torical truth. Bruno Bauer, above all, proceeds arbitrarily and 
unreasonably. When one comes back from the study of this latest 
critic one fears to read the Evangelist with a clouded eye, as 
Liicke says (Comm. i. p. 183), ‘to make him more full of meaning 
than he really is.’ This criticism has directed attention especially 
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to the fact that this Evangelist has made it his business to repre- 
sent Jesus going forth into conflict with the Jewish rulers. Since 
this has been brought into view, those who acknowledge the 
genuineness of John have also gained a new insight into the com- 
osition of the Gospel as Liicke in his third edition (compare De 
Wette). We might even say that the theme which this Gospel 
pursues from its very beginning is, the eternal conflict between the 
divine light and the corruption of man, represented in the opposition 
of the hostile Jewish party to the manifestation of the Son of God, 
and carried onward to the triumph of the light. As the opening 
strain of a musical composition expresses the idea which runs 
throughout it, so does the prologue of the Gospel express this 
theme, inasmuch as it tells of the opposition of the world to the 
Logos not yet become flesh ; and as the theme of the Epistle to 
the Romans lies in ch. i. 17, so the thought which runs through 
the Gospel of John is contained in ch. i. 11—13. Two principal 
sections are clearly discoverable. The first extends to ch. xii. It 
comprehends the public ministry of Jesus, and concludes with a 
résumé of the same (xii. 44—-50). Preparation is made for the 
second section which contains the history of the passion and resur- 
rection of Jesus, by his discourse in ch. xii. 23—~32. The ground- 
thought of this discourse is, the humiliation is necessary, since only 
thus can the exaltation follow. The history of the passion com- 
mences with ch. xiii., and even at the beginning, ver. 3, it points 
the disciples to the final glory. The exclamation of Thomas, 
‘My Lord and my God,’ the highest acknowledgment of the risen 
Saviour, closes the second part, and, by means of the words 
‘Happy are they who see not and yet believe,’ forms the connect- 
ing link with the conclusion, ‘This is written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God.’ In the first part the gradual rise 
of the opposition of the Jewish rulers is set forth up to the deci- 
sive act of the raising of Lazarus and the open outbreak of their 
hatred which followed it. ‘This account closes with the official 
determination of Caiaphas, ch. xi. 50, and this decree is an invo- 
luntary prediction of the meaning of the death of Christ. Former 
writers have remarked the practical religion (den religivsen Prag- 
matismus) of the Gospel, how John throughout looks at the divine 
arrangement and sometimes refers to the now delaying, now hur- 
rying course of Providence (vii. 30, viii. 20, xiii. 1). According 
to our view of the plan of the work these intimations appear not 
simply as incidental expressions of religious feeling, but as serving 
the purpose which the writer had in view. Nevertheless it is our 
distinct conviction that the history has presented itself to the mind 
of the Evangelist according to this plan in writing it down, and 
not from previous reflection. Had such a plan ~~ 
efore 
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before the mind of the Apostle as a distinct scheme, would it not 
have been expressed in the concluding formula, ch. xx. 31, when 
the Evangelist had arrived at the termination of his history ? 


V. Contents and form of the Gospel of John in relation to the three 
Jirst Gospels. 


In its contents and form this Gospel is throughout peculiar, and 
in this peculiarity there is a charm and a power of attraction, in 
consequence of which it has not only been preferred to the other 
Gospels, but by many has been placed above all the other books 
of the Bible. All the leaders of the Church are full of its praise. 
Chrysostom writes thus: ‘If those who are spectators of the ath- 
letes and those who are both spectators and hearers of rhetoricians 
and flute-players sit with such readiness, how much eagerness and 
readiness ought ye to afford us, when it is not some flute-player 
or sophist who now comes into the arena, but a man speaking 
from heaven and uttering a voice louder than thunder, for he 
occupies and seizes the whole world and fills it with his cry, not 
by shouting aloud but by moving his tongue with divine grace. 
And this truly is wonderful, that though the cry is so great it is 
not at all harsh or unpleasing, but sweeter than any harmony of 
music, and more to be desired and more soothing : and in addition 
to all this, it is most holy and most awful, full of such secrets, and 
bringing such blessings as that those who receive and keep them 
with diligence and readiness cannot longer be men nor continue 
on the earth, but are raised above all the things of this life, and 
changing their condition to that of angels they live on the earth 
as though they lived in heaven.’ In like manner Augustin says: 
‘ In the four Euenele or rather in the four books of the one Gospel, 
the a apostle John, compared not unsuitably in respect to 
spiritual understanding to an eagle, has elevated his preaching to 
a loftier and more sublime height than the other three, and in his 
elevation he desires to raise our hearts also. For the other three 
Evangelists, as though they were walking with the Lord as a 
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man on the earth, have said little about his divinity ; but he, as if 
it grieved him to walk on the earth, has, by his utterance at the 
very beginning of his discourse, raised himself not only above the 
earth and all the circle of the air and sky, but also above all the 
host of angels and the whole constitution of invisible powers, and 
has come to him by whom all things were made saying, In the be- 
ginning was the word, &c. The rest of his preaching was in 
accordance with the sublimity of such a beginning, and he has 
spoken of the divinity of the Lea as no one else has. This he 
gave forth as he had drunk it in. For it is not without reason 
that it is related of him in this same gospel that at supper he 
leaned upon the breast of the Lord. From that breast he drank 
in secret, and what he drank in secret he gave forth openly.’ 
And Origen says—‘ We are bold to say, therefore, that of all the 
Scriptures the Gospels are the chief, and that of the Gospels that 
according to John is chief, whose spirit no one could have received 
who had not leaned upon the breast of Jesus... . and such 
must he become who will be another John, just as John appeared 
to be Jesus from Jesus.‘ (Origen means that the interpreter 
must so enter into the spirit of John that John filled with the 
spirit of Jesus should appear as another Jesus.) The pious Er- 
nesti called this Gospel the Heart of Christ. Herder exclaims 
‘ The hand of an angel has written it.’ 

This impression is as much the result of the form which the 
writer has adopted as of the contents. As regards the contents 
they are more free from special Judaic references than is the case 
with the other Gospels, and they appeal in a more lively manner 
to the feelings than the teaching of the synoptic Gospels does, 
which is directed to action ; the superhuman in Christ, the neces- 
sity of faith in him, the new birth, the mystical union of believers 





¢ In quatuor evangeliis “seu potius in quatuor libris unius evangelii sanctus 
Johannes apostolus, non immerito secundum intelligentiam spiritalem aquile com- 
paratus, altius multoque sublimius aliis tribus erexit praedictionem suam, et in ejus 
erectione etiam corda nostra erigi voluit. Nam ceteri tres evangeliste tanquam 
cum homine domino in terra ambulabant, de divinitate ejus pauca dixerunt, ipsum 
autem quasi piguerit in terra ambulare, sicut ipso exordio sui sermonis intonuit, 
erexit se non solum super terram et super omnem ambitum aeris et ceeli, sed super 
omnem etiam exercitum angelorum, omnemque constitutionem invisibilium potesta- 
tum, et pervenit ad eum, per quem facta sunt omnia, dicendo: In principio erat 
verbum, etc. Huic tante sublimitati principii etiam catera congrua predicavit, et 
de Domini divinitate quomodo nullus alius est locutus. Hoe ructabat, quod biberat. 
Non enim sine causa de isto in illo ipso evangelio narratur, quia et in convivio super 
pectus Domini discumbebat. De illo ergo pectore in secreto bibebat, sed quod in 
secreto bibit, in manifesto eructavit—Augustinus, 7ract. 36 in Joh. 
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with him and with each other, the duty and the privilege of love, 
these are the principal themes of John’s teaching ; and to these 
many of the matters of fact related by him and peculiar to his 
Gospel correspond ; the condescending, secking love of Jesus, the 
tender human relation in which he stood to John ; his severe and 
at the same time forbearing treatment of the betrayer, his super- 
human knowledge, his majesty amidst his sufferings, the stubborn 
disbelief of the world are set before us. The peculiar character 
of John’s mind which is clearly imprinted on his language has 
given to these contents a form which in the highest degree om 
to the feelings. ‘The noble simplicity of his style on the one hand, 
on the other its indistinctness and mysterious obscurity, the tone 
of sadness and of ardent desire with the feeling of love everywhere 
apparent, impart to the Gospel a charm and an original individu- 
ality to which out of the writings of John we can find no parallel. 
To this we must add the plastic power of conception which is 
shown in the narrative ; it points out with great exactness the 
locality, i. 28, iv. 5, v. 2, vi. 59, x. 23; the time, iv. 6, v. 9, vi. 4, 
vii. 2; personal circumstances, xi. 5, xii. 29, xviii. 10, vii. 25; 
manners, ii. 6, iv. 9, xviii. 39, xix. 31; behaviour and feelings, 
xviii. 6, 8, xi. 35, 38. Further the circumstance that more of the 
discourses of Christ are communicated than of his external actions, 
and that the disciple not only has the history of the Lord defore 
his mind, but (as it were) takes his position im it and during its 
transaction, and that, as is the nature of every work of art, he 
reproduces it from a noble subjectivity, and accompanies it with 
his own remarks (ii. 21, iii. 16, 31, vi. 64, vii. 39, x. 6, xii. 33, 
35—50, xix. 35—xx. 30, 31),—all this contributes to give to his 
representation an extremely animated and animating character 
beyond that of the other Evangelists. The impression made by 
the first mentioned peculiarities is expressed in a ‘very striking 
manner by Claudius :* ‘ I read St. John with the greatest delight ; 
in him there is something so completely wonderful—twilight and 
night, and through them the quick flashing lightning! a soft 
evening cloud and behind the cloud the large full moon in reality ! 
—something so sorrowful, so sublime, so full of presentiment, 
that one cannot be satiated with it. It is to me always in reading 
John as though I saw him before me at the last supper lying on 
the breast of his Master, as though his angel were holding the 
light to me, and at certain passages would fall on my neck and 
say something in my ear. I am far from understanding all that 
I read, but yet it is often as though what John meant were floating 
before me in the distance, and even when I look into a passage 
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1848.] Introduction to the Gospel of John. 19 
which is altogether dark, I have yet the impression that there is in 
it a grand noble sense which one day I shall understand, and 
therefore I seize so eagerly on every new exposition of the Gospel 
of John. True, the greater part of them only curl the evening 
cloud, and the moon behind it is left at rest.’ What Hamann 
says of him who from the tender gentle disciple of love himself 
learned thus to describe him, is equally descriptive of the Gospel 
of the disciple of love,—* A light ethereal essence which floats in 
the air even when the strings have ceased to vibrate, and which 
fills the heart with gentle sadness, rests upon thy harp!’ 

Precisely these peculiarities of the Gospel, both in substance and 
form thus celebrated by the most exalted minds of all ages, have 
nevertheless in recent times afforded the principal point of attack 
on its genuineness and credibility. In proportion as the fourth 
Gospel deviates from the type of the first three, as its histories 
and discourses are different both in form and substance, might 
doubts the more easily arise, first, as to its credibility and then as 
tu its genuineness. Even though the latter is left undisputed, the 
former may be put in peril. If we reflect, for instance, in the first 
place, on the subjectivity which is so strongly imprinted on this 
narrative of the life of Christ, both as regards the composition of 
the work and the arrangement of the matter in general, and in 
particular as regards the manner of relating the discourses—if we 
consider the late period at which it was committed to writing— 
more than forty years after the events—if we remember that this 
John, when Paul met him in Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 9) stood forth as 
a Judaist, whilst the Gospel takes a thoroughly free stand-point— 
if we take into consideration the close affinity as to diction between 
the Epistles of John and the discourses of Christ as given in the 
Gospel—that there is even an appearance of John’s having put his 
own words into the mouth of the Baptist (ch. i. 16; iii. 31), may 
not the thought occur that, if John is to be regarded as the author, 
his Gospel is in great part a free product of imagination drawn 
from a later period of life, when the recollection of events that had 
happened, and discourses that had been heard more than forty 
years before, had faded away; and instead there had arisen in 
the mind of the disciple a freer and more ideal manner of viewing 
the subject, in consequence of his intercourse with Asia Minor, 
where Hellenistic and Gnostic influences prevailed? Recently, 
Schweizer‘ has instituted an examination into those events of 
which we may suppose the Apostle to have been an eye and ear 
Witness, and those at which he could not have been present, but 
must have received his information through the medium of others ; 


* Das Ev. Joh. nach seinem innern Werthe und nach seiner Bedeutung kritisch 
untersucht, p. 239, sq. 
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such as the discourse with Nicodemus and that with the Samaritan 
woman, the scene in the Sanhedrim, the examination before Pilate, 
&c., and this examination leads also to relative uncertainty as to 
the details. What may still remain as historical after all these 
deductions is the amount to which, in consequence of the attacks 
of Strauss and Weisse, the authentic part of the Gospel is reduced 
according to De Wette’s view. And even this remainder is 
brought into question by those who think that they are justified in 
rejecting the authenticity of the book; indeed, the enthusiastic 
decision of former centuries on the contents and form regarded as 
a matter of taste has turned to the opposite side. The period of 
enlightenment at the beginning of this century has given the fol- 
lowing judgment :*—-‘ Our Gospel is adapted to the infirmities of 
those on whom the philosophical spirit had not been poured out. It 
is of little use to the Christians of our time!’ Bretschneider has 
sought to show in his Probabilia the inferiority of the discourses 
of Christ in the fourth Gospel as compared with those in the other 
three. In this treatise complaint is made of the ‘ loquacity’ with 
which Christ speaks respecting the dignity of his own person ; of 
the ‘obscurity of the words and artificial ambiguity ; of the ‘con- 
stant repetition of the same things ;’ of ‘a kind of sublimity foreign 
to the feelings of men and frigid, repelling rather than attracting 
the mind ;’" and, on the other hand, great praise is awarded to the 
practical richness and nervousness of expression of the first evan- 
gelists. The latest criticism since the time of Strauss has adopted 
this judgment—it has even been carried so far, that in some articles 
in the Literary Journal of Halle! the representation of Christ 
given by John is charged with being that of an unworthy, boastful 
Thaumaturgus, which can furnish no moral ideal. It is asserted 
that there is one and the same manner according to which the 
histories and dialogues of Jesus are constructed by John, one and 
the same tone pervading the whole, want of understanding on the 
part of the hearers, the statement of sublime truths which lie 
beyond the circle of vision of the parties speaking, the long and 
tautological spinning out of single thoughts, altogether furnishing 
a proof of the unhistorical character of the events as well as of the 
discourses. We shall speak first of the events, then of the dis- 
courses. 

When such dialogues as that with Nicodemus and that with the 
Samaritan woman have been pointed out as wanting the internal 





& Vogel, Joh. und seine Ausleger vor dem jiingsten Gericht, Pt. 1, p. 26. 

h Probabilia, ch. i. § 8.—‘ loquacitas—obscuritas verborum et artificiosa ambi- 
guitas,—multa earundem rerum repetitio—sublimitas ista a humanis sensibus 
aliena et frigida, animumque magis abigens quam alliciens.’ 

' Hallischen Litteraturzeituny, 1841, Nos. 15, 16. 
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marks of truth, it has, in the first place, arisen from exegetical 
views which cannot be conceded, as though it were to be insisted 
ou—in particular this is the case with Bauer and Schwegler—that 
according to the representation of John, Nicodemus really under- 
stood the words of Jesus respecting the new birth in a physical and 
proper sense—and the same in the other case. The true inter- 
pretation of such sections will evince that they contain the internal 
marks of historical credibility. It is true John was not present at 
these transactions, but did not Nicodemus after his conversion join 
himself to the Apostles? And as to the discourse with the woman 
of Samaria, did not she herself, according to ch. iv. 39, tell to her 
own countrymen what Jesus had said to her? Jesus also with his 
= remained two days at that place, so that even if Jesus did 
not himself make any communication to his disciples as to this 
discourse, there was sufficient opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with it. That there is no ground for the assertion that a definite 
manner runs through all the dialogues given by John has been 
shown by Schweizer.* That it was possible for the matter to be 
imprinted on the memory no proof is necessary as regards the 
events; one cannot doubt that it would be so, according to the 
ordinary course of things. In proof that they would in fact be 
retained with great fidelity, we may appeal to the great concep- 
tivity of our Evangelist. It cannot indeed be denied that what 
Gibbon said of the Athanasian creed, that ‘it was rhetoric con- 
strued into logic,’ holds good of innumerable apologies for Chris- 
tianity. It is, however, on the other hand, no more than a 
rhetorical artifice on the part of Strauss™ to attempt to meet 
Heydenreich’s assertion that the individualization of the Gospel 
history sufficiently proves its unmythical character, by saying that 
in the same writer a couple of pages further on we stumble on an 
argument contradicting this, namely, that in feigned legends every- 
thing is more detailed and more ornate. Certainly both assertions 
are quite true; and it is clear that his opponent sets these two 
truths to drive each other mutually out of the field only because 
he did not feel himself strong enough to enter into conflict with 
them. In the myth formed unconsciously and involuntarily from 
tradition, we shall not as a general rule find individualization, 
whilst, on the contrary, in proportion as reflection works upon 
tradition designedly, individualization will be found, though in a 
manner premeditated, and therefore untrue. Has it not, on the 
one hand, been attempted to prove the mythic character of the 
feeding of the six thousand as well as of Jesus walking on the sea 
from this, that the conceptivity of matter of fact is wanting ? 


* Ubi supra, p. 80, sq. m Leben Jesu, pt. i. p. 60, 1st edit. 
And 
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And who knows not, on the other hand, that the legends of the 
Apocryphal Gospels have a character of intentional individuali- 
zation? Has it not, on the one hand, been brought forward as an 
argument against the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that it wants individual references, and, on the other, has not the 
individual reference in 2 Pet. i. 17, 18, been brought forward as 
an argument against the genuineness of this Epistle on account of 
its being ‘evidently intentional?’ It may certainly be required 
that we should give the marks by which such intentional indi- 
vidualizing may be distinguished from that which is natural and 
really historical. This demand we shall be in a condition to satisfy 
up to a certain point; but even supposing that we could not, this 
would embarrass us just as little as it would a painter, who, with- 
out being able to give definite rules for his judgment, nevertheless 
distinguishes with certain tact which is a portrait, which a study, 
and which an ideal picture. And we confidently dare to assert 
that the student of history will acknowledge in Jobn not an ideal 
seized by the fancy, but a portrait drawn from the original. 

The difficulties as to the discourses are greater. It is certainly 
true that the discourses of the Redeemer as given by John have a 
kind of indefiniteness and indistinctness, and therefore are less easy 
to be retained in the memory, so that if it would have been in 
itself a difficult thing to imprint these discourses verbally on the 
memory, this difficulty amounts almost to impossibility when one 
thinks of the long intervening period. To this there is added the 
difference in substance of the discourses in the other Gospels—the 
diversity in form, inasmuch as here thoughts connected together, 
and uttered in an indistinct manner are presented to us, there 
parables and pointed sentences—further the similarity between the 
thoughts and language of John in his Epistles and the discourses 
of Jesus in his Gospel, and particularly the circumstance that, as 
is asserted, the Evangelist even makes the Baptist speak in his own 
manner. All this seems to endanger the certainty of these dis- 
courses in the highest degree. Let us nevertheless weigh these 
different charges separately. 

The last mentioned circumstance Strauss himself has declared 
to be of ‘ the highest moment in the matter’ (3rd edit. i. p. 713). 
There are three nassages where the Evangelist has apparently 
attributed his owt words either to the Baptist or to Jesus, ch. 1. 
16, seq. ; iii. 16, seq. ; iii. 31, seq. 

We begin with ch. i. 16, seq. I think it will be admitted that 
if the author of the fourth Gospel had with design falsely attri- 
buted these words to the Baptist, he could not truly be considered 
a man of talent, which yet fis opponents consider him. ‘The ex- 
pression, ‘ of his fulness have we al/ received,’ points out too plainly 
a member 
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a member of the Christian community, whilst in the mouth of the 
Baptist it would be wholly incomprehensible. It cannot, however, 
be overlooked that the 16th verse is not at all connected with the 
15th, but with the last words of the 14th, wAnons xapitos xai 
adnSeias, ‘full of grace and truth.’ The historical account of the 
testimony of the Baptist follows in ver. 30; here his testimony is 
introduced, just as ver. 7 is, only to strengthen the Evangelist’s 
own declaration ; and we must bear in mind that the word of the 
Baptist was of double weight to him in consequence of his having 
been one of his disciples. The phrase, ix rod rAngwuaros, ‘ of his 
fulness,’ clearly appears to be the connecting link with Angas 
Xapitos xat dAnSeias, ‘full of grace and truth,’ and to these words 
again the expression % xagis xai % dAnSea, ‘grace and truth,’ in 
the 17th verse refers. 

Thus we have here an indubitable proof that the Evangelist, 
without distinctly marking the transition, passes from the lan- 
guage of another to his own. Let us now turn to ch. iii. 16-21. 
That Jesus himself could not have uttered these words can be 
maintained with confidence only by those who have already laid 
down the principle that he did not in general speak as John repre- 
sents. We admit, however, that in these words the manner of 
the Evangelist appears more than in other discourses of Jesus. 
But what objection could be brought against the supposition, that 
the Evangelist, from ver. 16, designedly expanded the thought of 
the Redeemer, which he had just recorded? The example from 
the first chapter has given us a proof that he does not strictly 
mark the transitions of the discourse. The first Epistle of John 
testifies throughout that it was precisely one of his peculiarities, 
not accurately to indicate the transitions of thought. Need 
we, however, here appeal to the peculiarities of the Evangelist ? 
Would not every preacher amongst ourselves, in a similar way, 
connect with a text of Scripture his own expansion of it?" If, 
however, a definite example is required, it is presented in Gal. ii. 
14. After Paul has quoted, in a direct form, what he had said 
to Peter at Antioch, without marking the transition, he blends 
this discourse, from ver. 15 and onwards, with what he himself has 
to say to the Galatians. Indeed, every one may here and there 
find similar examples. One has occurred to me in Jerome, who 





" Against this argument it is objected by Bauer (Kritik des Joh. p. 105. See 
also what Strauss says in reply to the example cited from Jerome, i. p. 709, 2nd edit.) 
that there is a difference between the two cases, inasmuch as the preacher has before 
him the utterance of another which is capable of being known, and which is 
distinctly ended. Certainly: yet these utterances are more or less known. If the 
critic says that a writer ought not to connect anything of his own with a passage 
from another which can be little known, and the ending of which is indistinct, that 
may be a good rule of style; but has John never violated any rule of style? 
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says: ° ‘Clement, an apostolic man, writes to the Corinthians 
thus: the sceptre of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, came not with 
the boasting of pride, though he had all power, but in humility, 
insomuch that being struck by the servant of the high priest, he 
answered, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil,’ &c. 
If we were not in possession of the epistle of Clemens Romanus, 
we should regard the whole of this passage as his, as, indeed, 
Martianay did ; but we learn from the text of the apostolic father, 
that beginning with the words in tantum, ‘insomuch,’ Jerome 
has annexed a reflection of his own. Add to this, that plainly 
John is accustomed to annex his own reflections to our Lord’s 
discourses. As in ch. xii. 44-50, he briefly recapitulates the sub- 
stance of Christ’s discourse, may he not, when the opportunity 
offered, have annexed to an expression of Christ himself, in the 
third person, a statement of this fundamental doctrine ? 

We now come to the third passage, ch. iii. 31-36. That the 
Baptist himself uttered these words is very improbable. But that 
the Evangelist wished that they should be thought to be part of the 
discourse of the Baptist is at least as inadmissible. Let this be 
first of all considered. In order substantially to refute the opinion 
that the Evangelist has annexed his own reflections, one must be 
in a condition to show that there are mingled up with the words of 
the Baptist sentences which as evidently belong to the Evangelist, 
as verses 31 and 36 appear to do. But now the contrary is 
clearly the case. That the passage, ver. 27-30, corresponds 
throughout with the character of the Baptist, there can be no 
dispute ; at least the Evangelist John agrees here with the synoptic 
Gospels, Matt. iii. 11-14. Great stress is laid on the parabolical 
element being so foreign to the author of the fourth Gospel; in 
these few words of the Baptist, however, we have a gnome, ver. 
27, and a parabolical sentence, ver. 29. Verse 30 also is ex- 
pressed in the sententious manner of the Old Testament, not at 
all spoken in the style of the Evangelist. As, in the first chapter, 
after a sublime saying of the Baptist, which was connected with 
his own preceding statements, the Evangelist could immediately 
proceed with his own discourse, who can take offence at his here 
making the words of his former beloved teacher, éxcivoy dei 
avedvewv, tue Sé éAatrovoda, ‘he must increase, but I must de- 
crease ; the starting point for his yet again setting forth the 
exaltation of Christ. In the first chapter, after mentioning the 
Baptist, he had added, ver. 8, odx wv éxcivos 7d ds, aAN’ iva rapTu- 





© Comm, in Isai. liii. ed. Vallarsii, p. 612 :—‘ Clemens vir apostolicus scribit ad 
Corinthios: sceptrum Dei, dominus Jesus Christus non venit in jactantia superbice, 
quum posset omnia, sed in humilitate, in tantum, ut verberatus a ministro sacerdotis 
' responderit : Si male locutus sum, argue de peccato,’ &c. 
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pron meet tov Qwrds, ‘he was not the light, but that he might 
bear witness of the light.’ In accordance with this cautionary 
remark, he says here, ver. 31, 5 dv éx ris yas, ée ris yns ori x. 
t.A., ‘he that is of the earth, is earthly, &c. Finally, just as 
in the first chapter, the foreign hand would have too much 
betrayed its awkwardness if it had intended to put the 16th verse 
into the mouth of the Baptist; so also here, if after his disciples 
had said, wavres Egxovras moos adrov, ‘all come to him,’ which 
he in his subsequent reply acknowledges and concedes, the con- 
tradictory words had been put into his mouth, x2i tiv waprupiav 
aitov ovdeis Az~Paver, ‘and no man receiveth his testimony.’ Is 
there not expressed in these words, as clearly as in ch. i. 16, the 
feeling of the disciple who stands in the midst of a small commu- 
nity opposed to the unbelieving world, in whose mind the word 
of the one resounds, which we read, ch. iii. 11, v. 38 (compare 
xii. 37) ? 

We turn now to the second point, and consider the difference 
as to the contents of the discourses of Jesus, as they are given in 
the synoptic Gospels and in that of John. ‘The Christ of John 
differs from the Christ of the other Evangelists to such an extent, 
that sooner might two faces be found on one head, than that this 
double picture should be an equally true representation of the 
same individual.’ In these words of Weisse, we have the senti- 
ment expressed in the strongest manner. Now, leaving out of 
consideration for the present the form, we ask whether the sub- 
stance of the discourses of Jesus, recorded by John, may not be 
equally authentic with that of the synoptic accounts? The differ- 
ence in the representation given of Socrates by Xenophon and 
by Plato, has long since been brought forward as a parallel case. 
According to Xenophon, Socrates appears to be an unspeculative, 
thoroughly practical man ; according to Plato, he is a penetrating 
spirit, who seeks to trace back what is practical to its last elements 
—to the necessity of the thought. Against this parallel, which 
is further drawn out and established in my Credibility of the 
Gospel History,” it has been recently objected by Bauer,‘ that so 
long as it is not proved that Plato in his dialogues intended to 
give historical notices of Socrates, and so long as it is clear, from 
existing history, that the philosophical scholar ever acknowledges 
as his teacher him whom it is admitted he surpassed, the decision 
must hold good, that Xenophon only has given a true picture of 
Socrates. We are content here to rest on the authorities already 
adduced in the work referred to. A different view from that 
of Bauer, in reference to the partially historical character of the 





P Glaubwiirdigheit der evang. Geschichte, p. 319, 2nd edit. — 
4 Ubi supra, p. 412. : 
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Platonic Socrates, is taken by Schleiermacher, Brandes, Hegel. 
Brandes says,t ‘It was by no means usual in ancient, as it is 
in modern times, to regard the picture of Socrates which Xeno- 
phon drew as the true portrait; the Platonic Socrates, on the 
contrary, as an ideal, which, like Plato’s doctrine of ideas itself, 
was entirely wanting in reality.’ And yet Plato did not at all 
intend to give a purely historical delineation, whilst the fourth 
Evangelist did intend it. We apply to the subject before us the 
striking words of Bengel :*—‘'The same person may often relate 
the same thing on different occasions, in a different manner, and 
yet each time with a basis of truth. Compare in the Acts of the 
Apostles ch. ix. and xxvi., and also ch. x. and xi., where the con- 
version of Paul and that of Cornelius are twice related. If one 
man paints a city from the east side, and another from the west, 
each of them must, indeed, represent the highest and most re- 
markable towers and buildings: but in the rest the two designs 
may and must be very different from each other, and yet both 
have given a likeness.’ That the character and weight of many 
expressions peculiar to John are of such a kind as that no one 
could possibly consider them to be the free invention of any 
Jewish Christian of that time, we will not urge; yet even De 
Wette decides for the authentic character of many expressions 
in John, on the ground that they ‘are radiant with more than 
earthly lustre.’ May we not suppose that amongst the twelve 
Apostles one man was found of the same originality as Paul ? 
Let us imagine that John was one of those mystic spirits, a ‘homo 
desideriorum,’ as Am. Comenius expresses it, which certainly are 
but seldom found, from youth withdrawn from practical life, and 
turned to the invisible world—such select men would be called by 
the ancients, souls of Apollo—but that the other Apostles were 
just such as fishermen and tax-gatherers are still—then certainly 
the picture of Christ which would be imprinted on John’s mind, 
the discourses which would be peculiarly weighty to him, must be 
different from those which would be regarded by the others! We 
speak here in great part hypothetically, but the proof that we are 
justified in making such an hypothesis may evidently be produced. 
To every thing that is peculiar in the doctrinal matter of John’s 
Gospel, we find at least some parallel passages in the synoptic Gos- 
pels and in the Epistles of the New Testament. On this argument 
we lay the greatest stress. The discourses which seem most liable 
to exception as to their authenticity are the many discourses of 
Christ which relate to his mysterious union with the Father. Now 





Grundlinien der Lehre des Socrates in the Rheinisch. Museum, pt. 1, p. 122. See 
also Hegel, Gesch. der Philosophie, in his Werken, vol. xiv. p. 124. 
* Harmonie, p. 615. 
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we find in Matthew (ch. xi. 25) one expression of Christ respecting 
his union with the Father which even in form is so like the lan- 

age of John, that those who are not very familiar with the 

ible are always wont to look for it in John.‘ A second instance 
of this kind is nowhere to be found in the synoptic Gospels. Let 
it be remarked, however, that in his discourses in the synoptic 
Gospels also, Christ refers to Himself as the Adyos that had already 
operated in the Old Testament, Matth. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34 
(compared with Matth. xxiii. 34; the passage cannot be’ referred 
to the frequent presence of Jesus in Jerusalem). Of the myste- 
rious communion of the Redeemer with those that believe in him, 
Matthew speaks ch. xxviii. 20; the promise of the Paraclete seems 
peculiar to John, but Luke also has it (ch. xxiv. 49). Of love, in the 
general sense in which it is found in John, Christ does not speak 
in the first Gospels; but Paul speaks of it, and also of that mys- 
tical efvas év Xpior, ‘being in Christ,’ which runs through the 
Gospel of John. Now whether Paul were indebted for this view 
to traditionary expressions of Jesus, or to the immediate operation 
of Christ on his mind, the doctrinal type of John is hereby proved 
to be that of genuine Christianity. On the other hand, while we 
speak of their differences as to contents, let not their agreement 
be forgotten. When John is not giving doctrinal discourses, when 
the discourses are connected with the history of Christ, there is an 
almost literal agreement, as in the narrative of Peter’s denial of 
Christ, of the woman who anointed his feet (comp. ch. xii. 7, 8, 
with Matth. xxvi. 10-12), and of Pilate. ‘The account of the 
woman taken in adultery (ch. viii.) reminds us of the type of the 
synoptic Gospels, even allowing that it has been recorded by some 
one else from the report of the Apostle. We may notice the 
manner of arguing with the Pharisees, x. 34 ; the practical manner 
of opposing them, v. 39, 42, 45; vii. 19. Add to this, moreover, 
that in all probability the Evangelist had before him the contents 
of the first Gospels, and principally designed to give what they had 
not given—and the difference of contents can occasion no further 


scruple." 
We come now to the form, and inquire how far the recording of 
the discourses can be called verbal. That they should be abso- 





* One expression of Matthew, in which Christ speaks of his higher relation to 
in a manner as deeply spiritual as it.is original, has not been sufficiently 
noticed, viz., chap. xvii. 26. He is not a subject, but the son born in the kingdom 
of God, The expression ‘my father’ in an emphatic sense, as in John, is found in 
Luke ii. 49 ; Matt. xv. 13; xviii. 10, 19, 35; xx. 23; xxvi. 29, &e. 

* To this subject belongs the treatise occasioned by Bretschneider’s Probabilia 
by Rettberg, An Johannes in exhibenda Jesu natura reliquis canonicis scriptis vere 
repugnet ? Gott. 1826. Of less value is the treatise of Reineke on the same subject 
(1826); an essay in Heydenreich’s Zeitschrift fiir Predigerwissenschaft, vol. i. 
pt.1. Compare also Schott, Isagoye in N. T. p. 129. 
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lutely verbal is impossible, since they have been transferred from 
Aramean into Greek; even in the synoptic Gospels the difference 
in the manner of relating the same discourse sometimes amounts 
to a formal contradiction. What judgment is to be made respect- 
ing the similarity of the language of John’s Epistles and the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the Gospel? Origen long since, and more 
recently the treatise of Stronck,* proceed on the principle that the 
disciple had exactly acquired the language of the Master. How 
frequently this is the case in our own times I have endeavoured to 
show in the Credibility of the Gospel History, p. 337, by some 
examples from modern literature. John stood precisely in such a 
connection with Christ as to make a dependence of this kind 
credible ; between the disciple who leans on the Master’s breast, 
and the Master, a closer personal connection exists. Grotius 
makes the ingenious remark, that John was more Q:A:moous, Peter 
more PiAdxpioros; as Plutarch says of the two friends of Alex- 
ander, Hepheestion and Craterus, the former was :AaA¢%avdg0s, the 
latter @iAoBaciAeds. As, in reference to the contents, such a connec- 
tion might operate to lead him to take up that which was deepest 
and most essential, so, in reference to the form, it might lead him 
to take up what was incidental, especially if we suppose softness 
and feminineness of character. Yet we need not assert this depend- 
ence in reference to those qualities of the language which render it 
indistinct ; the indefiniteness and indistinctness point rather to the 
character of the disciple than to that of the one. We are, 
however, fully justified in supposing that the phraseology and the 
principal terms constantly recurring are to be put to the account 
of the Master ; and even Strauss has yielded more than we might 
have expected in granting that the antithesis between oag& and 
avedua, ‘flesh and spirit,’ @%s and oxoros, ‘light and darkness,’ 
Gwy and Savaros, ‘life and death,’ gw and xarw, ‘above and be- 
neath; and further, the mystical expressions zeros ris Quis, 
‘bread of life,’ i3we Sav, ‘ living water’ (of which no trace is found 
in the synoptic Gospels), are elements of the original discourses of 
Christ which the author has only ‘ further developed in the Alex- 
andrian, or generally, the Hellenistic spirit.’ But how could the 
disciple remember these discourses forty or even sixty years 
after? And if, whilst at Jerusalem, he had been shut up in gross 
Judaism, how was it consistent that at the same time he should 
have had such discourses of Christ in his memory? Let us grant 
that the form, in respect to its indistinctness, is the peculiarity of 
the disciple ; that only the thoughts lying at the foundation belong 


* De doctrina et dictione Johannis ad Jesu magistri doctrinam dictionemque 
exacte composita, 1797. 


¥ Ubi supra, pt. i. p. 676, Ist edit. 
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to Christ ; and then the essential difficulty of this remembrance 
disappears. The more fervent his spirit, the deeper would every- 
thing be impressed upon him. We are reminded that even 
amongst ourselves examples are not wanting of persons who owe 
their awakening to a new life to one or a few sermons, being able 
to remember these with tolerable accuracy even to the latest period 
of life. Irenzeus, in a passage preserved by Eusebius, and quoted at 
length in the following section, assures us that he remembered very 
accurately, even in old age, the discourses which when he was a 
youth he had heard from Polycarp ; and he gives utterance to two 
expressions, of which we may here make use—‘ for the instructions 
received in youth, growing up with the soul, become united with 
it; and ‘always, through the grace of God, I truly ruminate on 
these things.’* That John made a record for himself in earlier 
times is, indeed, not in itself probable, but the possibility is cer- 
tainly not to be disputed. Who would believe that the tanners 
and shoemakers with whom Socrates conversed, took notes? and yet 
of Simon the shoemaker this is reported. Also it is here and there 
mentioned of the disciples of the Rabbins (O"™2A), that they 


wrote down the sayings of their masters. Finally, the promise of 
the Lord is to be borne in mind, that the Spirit should bring to 
the memory of the disciples what they had heard (John xiv. 26). 
Let the Spirit of the Lord, like an electric shock, touch the mind 
of the disciple generally, then no single spiritual power, and there- 
fore neither the remembrance of the religious truths which he had 
heard, could remain without life. He, then, who believes that 
Christ appears in history as the Redeemer according to the divine 
counsel, believes also implicité in the handing down of his discourses 
and his actions with essential fidelity. Also from the character of 
the existing discourses proofs may be adduced that the disciple 
has not invented them at his pleasure, and that De Wette also 
says too much when he speaks aa ‘intoxication of spirit,’ in which 
he has mixed his own with the words of Christ. Christ does not 
in these discourses designate himself as the Logos, and amidst all 
that is great which he declares of himself there are also precisely in 
John expressions which appear to derogate from him, ch. xiv. 12. 
28; x. 34. If it can be proved that the discourses of the Baptist 
in general are reported faithfully and in agreement with the synoptic 
Gospels, would not this furnish ground for a favourable conclusion 
as to the discourses of Jesus? But now we find in the discourses 
of the Baptist throughout, with the exception of one expression (the 
questionable 6 émiow jou éexouevos tumpooSev wou vyéyovey, ch. i. 15), 
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only either that which the first Evangelists also give, or that which 
can be explained from his prophetic character as given in the Old 
Testament ; comp. i. 19-36 ; iii. 27-30. We have a an entire 
discrepancy of form ; but this, like the discrepancy of matter, has its 
limits. In reference to the gnomologic and parabolic form, comp. 
v.35; iii. 8; iv. 34-38; ix. 39; x. 1,seq.; xv. 1, seq. ; xvi. 21, 25. 
Many sentences agree in both the Gospel narratives, John xiii. 16 ; 
xv. 20 comp. with Matt. x. 24; John xii. 24-26 comp. with Matt. 
x. 38, 39; John iv. 44 comp. with Matt. xiii. 57; John xiii, 20 
comp. with Matt. x. 40; John xiv. 31 comp. with Matt. xxvi. 46. 
Again, the first Gospels contain expressions which, in reference to 
form, remind us of John—Matt. xi. 25-30 ; vili. 22; vi. 22; xix. 
17; xxvi. 29; Luke vii. 35, 45; comp. Matt. x. 39 with John xii. 
25; the use of ddanSivos and dddorpios, Luke xvi. 11, 123 viol rod 
Qwrés, Luke xvi. 8 comp. with John xii. 836. A proof of formal 
accuracy in the recollection of the discourses of Jesus is found in 
John xi. 11, where a pause in the discourse is marked ; as also ch. 
Vili. 23, xai eixev adrois. On the other hand, carelessness in 
respect to verbal agreement is shown in a remarkable manner in 
ch. xii. 34; xi. 40; x. 28; vi. 36. The verbal accuracy of the 
record is most evident in those cases where the Evangelist explains 
the words of Christ, ii. 20; vii. 38; xviii. 9; xii, 32, as to which 
even De Wette says, ‘it must be assumed as a matter of fact that 
Jesus made use of this expression.’ But now the expression ch. 
xii. 33; vil. 37 has the peculiar colouring of John! 

It remains for us now to discuss the last point, viz. whether the 
discourses of the Lord, indicating so free a stand-point, could 
have slumbered in him without producing any effect during the 
time when he continued in strict Judaism ?* ‘The question sounds 
weighty, but it supposes more than can be proved. For, wherein 
consists the difference between James, John, and Peter,as compared 
with Paul? That the Gentiles were to be admitted they were 
all agreed, the only question is, whether they were to be released 
from the Mosaic law. It does not occur even to Paul forthwith 
to abolish it amongst Jewish Christians. The question was, whether, 
for the sake of unity amongst the Christians, the Gentiles should 
not also be bound by it. An agreement is brought about at Jeru- 
salem, which, in accommodation to the Jews (Acts xv. 21), imposes 
on the Gentiles merely to keep themselves from the grossest 
offences. Is there, in all the discourses of Jesus as given by John, 
anything inconsistent with this? Can the scruples of the disciples 
offend us, when Jesus himself, during his lifetime, submitted to 
the requirements of the law? It would indeed be quite another 
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matter if John had made the justification of mankind dependent 
on the observance of the law. Yet the other Apostles never do 
this.» 

VI. On the Genuineness and Credibility of John. 


In the early church there was no other opposition to the Gospel of 
John than that which was made to it by the sect of the Alogi, who, 
though they drew grounds of doubt from the historical differences 
between the Gospel of John and the synoptic Gospels, yet princi- 
pally, in consequence of their rejection of the doctrine of the Logos, 
were prejudiced against it on dogmatic grounds. Subsequently, 
doubts respecting its genuineness, taken from some anonymous 
English deists, were first expressed at the close of the preceding 
and the beginning of the present century. Its genuineness was 
attacked by Eckermann (1793), Vogel (1801), Horst (1803), and 
Ballenstedt (1812). The great diversity in Jesus’ manner of 
teaching, and the assumed agreement with the theology of Philo, 
furnished at that time the chief occasion for doubt. These assaults, 
however, were without a widely extended and particularly an his- 
torical foundation. ‘This Bretschneider sought to give in his 
Probabilia de Evang. et Epist. Johannis Apostoli indole et origine, 
1820, and indeed on grounds and assumptions from which much 
has been borrowed in more recent times. According to Bret- 
schneider’s opinion, the author of the Gospel belongs to the first half 
of the second century, and is a writer of a dogmatic turn who, 
with the design of propagating the metaphysical doctrine of the 
deity of Christ, has composed this treatise. At that time, espe- 
cially on account of the prepossession of the school of Schleier- 
macher in favour of John, this argument found no favour. ‘The 
anthor retracted his doubts; the principal answers are those by 
Calmberg * (1822), Hemsen (1823), and Crome (1824). Attach- 
ment to this Gospel was only the more increased ; and on the 
contrary, with evident partiality, the synoptic gospels were depre- 
ciated. Unexpectedly Strauss appeared, and on the principles of 
internal criticism especially, the authenticity and the historical 
foundation of the fourth Gospel were yet more decidedly attacked 
than those of the three first. Ifthe three first were a dull but 
natural echo of the original history of Jesus, that of John was an 
artistic re-echo, produced in part by tact and taste. One might 
now have supposed that with this judgment the iron age had 
come to the Gospel, but it was only the brazen age. It was the 
beginning of the end; for now the single stones of the Straussian 
hypothesis were by different persons differently employed, and 
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partly for the rearing of new edifices, or shall we rather say, castles 
in the air. Weisse¢ first appeared with the following so-called 
attempt at accommodation. then himself, though with too power- 
ful fancy, noted down ‘studies for a biography of Jesus ;’ one or 
more labourers have brought these studies into the form of dialogue, 
and have added historical data; yet all this is so ‘ clumsily con- 
trived’ that his statement is overlaid with such predicates as the 
following—‘ insipid, capricious, incongruous, confused, crabbed 
(geschraubt), bordering on nonsense.’ The new hypothesis found 
only one adherent in Schenkel ;° it has been opposed by From- 
mann ;‘ and by Liicke, in his third edition. Gfrérer, who in his 
history of primitive Christianity, gives up the authenticity and cre- 
dibility of the first Gospels, refers to the fourth as ‘that which is 
holy, and the truth.’ Here we learn the following :—The Gospel 
belongs to the Apostle John, but partly through his memory being 
weakened by age, partly through his fancy, he has related the his- 
tory and the discourses, in great measure, falsely; thus, e. g. 
Lazarus is no other than the young man of Nain! the history of 
the man born blind is only an embellishment of that which Mark 
relates (ch. viii. 22), and soon. De Wette, as usual, fluctuates 
in reference to this question between Yes and No; but the Yes 
prevails, though with strict limitation as to credibility. Liitzel- 
berger ¢ thinks that he can prove that the Apostle never was in 
Asia Minor, and even that he died before Paul. His examination 
of the historical evidences of the genuineness contains much that 
is worthy of notice, but his positive opinions are as groundless as 
es A possibly can be; according to him (ch. iv.) the unknown 
author was probably a Samaritan, who, supported by the Apostle 
Andrew, wrote the Gospel beyond the Euphrates. had Bauer 
has made the discovery that the Gospel is, throughout, the pious 
reflection of the later church, formed upon some ‘scarcely dis- 
cernible, meagre, historical fragments, and, indeed, framed so 
awkwardly, and in so irrational a manner, that, e. 7., the ‘ falsarius,’ 
because he himself thought of Christ as having ascended up to 
heaven, committed the blunder (ch. iii. 13) of making the yet living 
Christ speak of himself as having already ascended up to heaven ! 
If, with regard to the judgment respecting the contents of the 
Gospel, the iron age may be said to have come with Bruno Bauer 
(for, viewed as a question of authorship, the reproach of stupidity 
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sinks a writer still lower than that of fraud), so, in reference to the 
estimation of the external grounds of genuineness, the brazen age 
seems to have come with Schwegler.' According to him the Gospel 
was written about the year 170, in Asia Minor, amongst the 
adherents of the elder Apollinaris, and was attributed to John in 
order to gain over its Jewish-Christian readers; it contains allu- 
sions to the disputes then existing in reference to Easter, and en- 
deavours to reconcile the parties of the Ebionites and Gnostics. 
Schweizer * makes a new trial of the hypothesis of separate por- 
tions. According to him the supplementary chapter txxi.), some 
single verses, and the history of the miracle of healing at Caper- 
naum, the miracle at Cana, the miraculous feeding of the multi- 
tude, have been inserted by another hand. 

We proceed to cite the external testimonies from tradition for the 
genuineness of the gospel. Here it is to be remarked, that up to 
the present time it is agreed that the Gospel and the first Epistle 
must have proceeded from the same author, and thus the witnesses 
for the ecclesiastical use of the epistle testify also to that of the 
gospel, although it does not necessarily follow that the Apostle 
John is the author. 

Respecting Papias, who must have been contemporary with 
the disciples of the Lord, Aristion, and John the Presbyter, 
Eusebius says," that he cited a testimony from the first Epistle 
of John; Polycarp" also cites 1 John iv. 3. Thus the fourth 
Gospel must have been looked upon as a Christian document 
in the time immediately after the death of the apostle. We 
might certainly expect to find in Polycarp, the disciple of the 
apostle, or since his epistle is short, at least in Ignatius, another of 
his disciples, from whom we have seven epistles, some citations 
from, or allusions to passages of the gospel. Yet only the Epistle 
of the latter to the Romans affords one certain allusion: ‘I desire 
the bread of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, and the drink 
I desire [is] his blood ;’® compare John vi. 33, 54, 55. But we 
should remember that in epistles, in hortatory writings, there was 
less occasion for making citations from the gospel history ; in the 
epistles of Ignatius there are only about five citations from the 
gospels, whilst there are from twenty to twenty-five from the 
epistles of the New Testament ; in the epistle of Clemens Roma- 
nus there are only two from the Gospels, and about twenty-three 





i See the treatise on the writings of John in his work entitled Der Montanismus 
und die christl. Kirche des zweiten Jahrhunderts, 1841. 
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from the Epistles of Paul alone; in the nine chapters of the 
Epistle of Polycarp about five from the Gospels, and about twenty 
from the Epistles; in the Epistle to Diognetus only one reference 
to Matthew, and about nine to the Epistles. The next witness is 
Justin Martyr in the middle of the second century : he writes thus, 
‘Christ says, Unless ye be born again ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven, but that it is impossible for those who have been 
once born to enter into the wombs of those that bore them is mani- 
fest to all ;’? compare ch. iii. 3-5. The grounds on which it is 
disputed that we have here a citation are insufficient. Credner and 
Schwegler suppose that the passage is taken from the xigvywa ITé- 
pov, because the durv dun, ‘verily, verily,’ which is character- 
istic of John, is wanting ; because too évayewvnSyvas is used instead 
of avwbev yewnbyvar, ‘being born again,’ and Pacircia odgaviiv, 
‘kingdom of heaven,’ instead of @. rod Got, ‘ kingdom of God ;’ 
and further because the same passage occurs in the Homil. Clem. 
ii. § 26, and in these homilies it is not John, but the xngvyue ITé- 
roo that has been used. But these homilies (3, §52) quote also 
the expression which certainly belongs to John, ra tua mgoBata 
dnover THs EuNS Qwvijs, ‘my sheep hear my voice,’ compare John x. 
27, and in the Recognitiones (lib. vi. § 9) the passage is quoted : 
amen dico vobis, nisi quis denuo renatus fuerit ex aqua, non introibit 
in regna calorum (Verily I say to you, unless one is born again 
of water, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven). Now 
since here, where a citation from John is yet more undeniable, the 
phrase regna celorum is used, and not regna Dei, it appears that 
in quoting from memory, the more usual expression from the first 
three gospels has been put instead of the regnum Dei which is pe- 
culiar to John. 

With our appeal to Justin Martyr we connect that to the Epistle 
addressed to Diognetus, which at latest must be placed ‘in this pe- 
riod, if not in the Apostolic age.1 Here we find (ch. x.) the ex- 
pression: ‘to whom (viz. to men) he sent his only begotten son,’ 
and immediately after, ‘how then wilt thou love him who thus first 
loved thee ;’* just as the same ideas follow each other in 1 John iv. 
9, 10, with which compare ver. 19, jucis ayamauev adtov, dri adds 
meairos nyannosy yuas. The testimony of the Valentinians like- 
wise to the use of the Gospel belongs to the middle of the second 
century.’ Irenzus ‘ expressly declares that the Valentinians made 
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use of the Gospel of John, in order that they might appeal to a 
disciple of Jesus. ‘That Valentinus himself made use of it is in- 
deed not definitely mentioned, but his disciple Heracleon wrote a 
commentary on the Gospel, and it was used by Ptolemzus and 
Theodotus. Since this sect had its own gospel, ‘evangelium ve- 
ritatis,’ they could only have adopted that of John, because it was 
acknowledged by the head and in order to recommend their own 
views. 

After the middle of the second century, indubitable testimonies 
continually increase. The first that is to be mentioned is that of 
the Montanists."| They declared that Christ’s promise of a Para- 
clete had received its fulfilment amongst themselves ; Schwegler * 
has indeed endeavoured to maintain, that this sect did not borrow 
the name ‘ Paraclete’ from the Gospel, but no one has agreed with 
him in this opinion. Even Valentinus, who enumerates the race 
of AZons which have sprung from the connection of dv4pwaes and 
éxxAnoia, viz. Tlagaxantos, Ilioris, "Eamis, "Ayan, x. 7. A., has 
without doubt borrowed these names from Christianity, and not, as 
this critic supposes, from Philo. Also the letter of the church 
at Lyon and Vienne in the year 177 contains the name zzp2- 
xdnros, used in reference to the Holy Spirit ; in the same letter 
there is a quotation from John xvi. 2. Tatian, the disciple of 
of Justin, is to be placed yet earlier, who undoubtedly quotes the 
Gospel in his Apology, ch. xiii., rod74 éori apa To cignuvov’ 7 oxo- 
Tia To Pws odx xatadauPaver, ‘this truly is that which is said : the 
darkness comprehendeth not the light ;) and in ch. xix. wavra ia’ 
avTOD xal Xweis adrov yéyovey odd ev, ‘all things [were made] by 
Him, and without Him was nothing made.’ That the Diatessaron 
of Tatian commenced with the introductory words of our Gospel, 
év dex mv © Adyos, ‘In the beginning was the word,’ Credner has 
endeavoured to render doubtful, but without success, as is shown 
by Daniel.» The Apology of Athenagoras likewise, written about 
the year 177, contains (ch. x.) some words from John i. 3, and 
allusions to John xvii. 21, 22, 23. References to this Gospel, 
which can scarcely be denied, are found also after the middle of 
the second century in Celsus ;* in the last of these the discourse 
is concerning a challenge given to Jesus by the Jews in the temple, 
which Jesus had not satisfied by a decisive sign. It is impossible 
here to mistake the reference to John ii. 18. That none of the 
writers hitherto quoted mention John by name, and that commonly 
the words do not literally agree, is by no means strange, for it is 
known that citations by name from Biblical writers first began in 
the latter half of the second century, and quotations by book and 
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chapter still later. The first quotation from the Gospel of John 
by name appears in the Apology of Theophilus of Antioch, written 
about the year 180 (b. ii. ch. 22). To this same period belongs 
Ireneus (who died 202 A.v.), in whose writings there are found 
repeated quotations by name from the Gospel, the Apocalypse, and 
the first Epistle. His testimony acquires additional importance 
from the fact, that he originally came from Asia Minor; that he 
had been acquainted with and had heard Polycarp, though only 
as mais &y TH Bpwrn Hrixig, ‘a youth at an early age,’ and that the 
Gospel as well on account of the use which the Valentinians made 
of -it, as on account of its apparent opposition to the millennarian 
views favoured by Irenzus, would less agree with his individual 
inclinations. Ina remarkable public document he points out to 
Florinus, his friend and former companion as a disciple of Poly- 
carp, that the communications made by the venerable Bishop of 
Smyrna, respecting the doctrine of John, were in accordance with 
the writings of the apostle. ‘I saw thee in my youth with Poly- 
carp in Lower Asia—for I remember the things which took place then 
better than those whieh have happened lately—since what we learn in 
youth grows with the soul, and is united with it so strongly that I 
can even yet describe the place where the holy Polycarp sat when 
he held his discourses, his going out and coming in, the peculiarity 
of his way of life, his bodily form, the discourses which he held 
with the people, and how he told of his intercourse with John and 
the others who had seen the Lord; how he reported their dis- 
courses, and what he had heard from them respecting the Lord, 
respecting his miracles and his doctrine—all which Polycarp re- 
lated as he had received it from those who had been eye-witnesses 
of the Word of Life, in accordance with the Scripture :—this I 
listened to attentively at that time according to the compassion of 
God vouchsafed to me; I remarked it not on paper,‘but in my 
heart, and according to God's grace I carefully repeat this ever- 
more. * 

This document has indeed been adduced by Liitzelberger in 
proof not only that Irenzus had not received from Polycarp any 
testimony respecting the Gospel, but also that Polycarp ioe only 
of oral instructions from the apostle ; altogether the testimony 
(according to him) is not to be rated at a high value, inasmuch as 
Trenzeus was then a youth, Credner even says ‘a child.” Dodwell 
certainly goes too be in attempting to prove, that the term ais 
used by Irenzus included the twenty-fifth year ; but that we cannot 
go below the sixteenth year may be concluded from the fact, that a 
lad younger than this could scarcely have marked the teaching of 
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the bishop so accurately, as this father himself declares that he did. 
Liitzelberger asserts that Irenaeus was under the most pressing 
necessity to prove the genuineness of the Gospel, since judging 
from the title which Irenzeus gave to this polemical letter, Flori- 
nus had become an adherent to Marcionite principles, and there- 
fore also held the opinion that the Gospels had been falsified by 
Judaizing Christians, instead of which there is only an appeal to 
the oral teaching of Polycarp, and that too only respecting what 
John orally taught. To this it is to be replied, that Liitzelberger’s 
conclusion from the superscription of the letter, that Florinus was 
at that time a Marcionite is unfounded ;» that he possibly had 
doubted of the genuineness of the Gospel may be conceded, though 
he might even at that time, as he did afterwards when he was a 
Valentinian, have availed himself of an artificial interpretation of ° 
it, in order to favour his errors. But the fragment that has 
been quoted would only serve to support the assertion that Ire- 
neus could have given no historical proof of the genuineness of the 
Gospel, in case no other design on the part of the father were 
supposable than that of convicting Florinus of his heresy from the 
writings of John. According to our view this, however, was not 
his design. Irenzus reckoned rather on this, that the testimony 
of his writings, which could not be completely eluded without a 
consciousness of what was better, would speak more irresistibly to 
the consciousness of the heretic, if he reminded him of what he had 
heard with his own ears from the aged disciple of the apostle, and 
had then with the fullest confidence received. ‘To follow the course 
of tradition further than to Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen is 
superfluous after the testimonies already adduced. It need only 
be mentioned that the learned Origen, who commented on this 
gospel about the year 222, and who mentions every objection to 
the New Testament writings, even those against the second and 
third Epistles of John, treats the gospel as genuine without the 
smallest scruple, and that Eusebius, the man who appears to have 
been acquainted with all Christian literature existing at his time, 
in the beginning of the fourth century calls it a ‘ Gospel known to 
all the Churches that are under heaven.’ 

Let us yet direct our view to the testimony which is found in 
ch. xxi. 24, 25. Until the time of Tittmann these words were re- 
garded by the far greater part of critics as the words of the Evan- 
gelist. ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia was the first who pointed them 
out as a testimony by another hand; then some Catholic writers 
censured by Maldonatus, later Grotius, Basnage, and all modern 
theologians. To John they cannot be ascribed. If they proceed 
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from the same author as ch. xxi., then this itself belongs to another 
hand, and this is in so far a perilous concession as it would follow 
that others at that time besides John himself knew how to write in 
his style. But even the contrast between the simplicity character- 
istic of John in the foregoing part of the chapter, and the hyperbole 
in ver. 25, shows that this testimony proceeds from another hand. 
The word oidauev ‘ we know,’ also shows that the writer gave his 
testimony in the name of others as well as himself. What then does 
he testify ? What do the rovrwy and rutra ‘these things’ refer to? 
Do they relate simply to the preceding narration ? This is indeed 
not improbable. Since this was only a supplement, these wit- 
nesses might feel prompted to attest, that it was written by the 
apostle’s own hand, and might therewith be led to the remark that 
very much more might have been added. Let it be noticed, 
however, that the writer of this verse seems to have had before 
his mind the conclusion of ch. xx. (verses 30, 31), and therefore 
it is more probable that he intended to refer the rodrwy and raira 
to the whole Gospel ; that it was his design, by imitating this con- 
clusion, as it were, to point out the supplement asa portion of the 
whole Gospel. In this case what does he testify? The authen- 
ticity and credibility of the Gospel. Weisse* and Liitzelberger@ 
however have raised the objection that a Gospel which required 
such a testimony by way of postscript could not have been gene- 
rally acknowledged. ‘ Are the attesting words,’ asks Weisse, ‘ of 
such weight as that by them the suspicion is removed which is 
excited by the circumstance that previous to its publication the 
Gospel must pass through a foreign hand ?—through such a hand 
as might hope to impart to it, by a written appendix of its own, a 
higher credibility than it possessed in itself?’ But do these words 
then suppose any doubt as to its authenticity? Is not the remark 
of Schweizer (p. 59) much more just that this attestatidn, just as 
ch. xix. 35, has much rather a practical object—earnestly to urge 
the readers of the Gospel to lay it to heart? Yet how very un- 
frequent is such a testimony of one person coming forward in the 
name of many, who yet mentions no names! I considered myself 
entitled from this circumstance to draw the conclusion that this 
testimony could not at any rate proceed from a falsarius.© ‘ Had 
any officious transcriber or falsarius of later times wished to affix 
an apocryphal seal to the credibility of this Gospel, would he have 
appended this seal without adding a name, and thereby rob it of 
its weight?’ Can this conclusion be fairly controverted? At 
any rate does not this follow with certainty, that an honest and 
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conscientious contemporary of the Apostle has attested the credi- 
bility of the Gospel? When Liitzelberger replies to this (p. 195) 
‘that only stupid falsarii specify everything exactly, and on that 
account are soonest convitted,’ we might ask him whether he ever 
heard of a falsarius so ‘ stupid’ as to think that he could render 
great service to his friend by a splendid testimony but without any 
name to vouch for it? No, from an honest man such a testimon 
proceeds, but also from a prudent man. What purpose could vail 
a testimony serve? Liitzelberger says (p. 195), dn such circum- 
stances as those in which John must have been, it is useless, 
futile, even inconsistent and absurd.’ But how if the first readers 
generally knew the man from whose hands they received the 
Gospel, if they probably even knew his handwriting? Even the 
first Epistle of John has no precise designation of the writer either 
at the beginning or end. Grotius throws out the suggestion 
whether this witness may not have been the presbyter of the 
Ephesian church—whether indeed it may not have been John the 
Presbyter. We might possibly think of a band of disciples who 
were in Ephesus in the second century, Aristion, John the Pres- 
byter, Andrew.’ Possibly the Gospel may have been in use at 
first only in the Ephesian church, and may have been by it com- 
municated at a later period to the surrounding churches, and thus 
this postscript would be still more readily explained. That this 
was the case is an old tradition to which Usteris gives his assent, 
and recently Baumgarten-Crusius," who states confidently that 
the Gospel was written earlier than it was published. According 
to this we have confessedly a testimony to the genuineness of the 
Gospel of John from his contemporaries, and those who were known 
to him. 

Certainly we might advance stronger claims on the ground of 
external testimonies. Let us, however, confine ourselves to this, 
that with the exception of the Alogi, who proceeded on dogmatic 
grounds, no contradiction and no difference of opinion has appeared 
from the beginning, and then it is only the strongest dogmatical 
difficulties that can render the genuineness a matter of doubt. We 
meet with only one point in this proof, which can at all furnish a hold 
for doubt. It is the testimony of Ireneus. On the same historical 
testimony, namely, that of the elders of Asia Minor,' on which he 
rests his belief in the Gospel being written by John, his belief also 


f See Credner, Einl. p. 237. 

8 Commentatio in qua ev. Joh. genuinum esse, &e. Zurich, 1823. 

h Comm. zum Joh. p. xxv. 

i We commonly hear of the ‘ Presbyters’ of Asia Minor as those to whom Irenzeus 
owes his accounts; the word, however, is more correctly translated by ‘elders’ or 
seniors’ (Aelteste). Compare the expression dmouyquoveduara amooroAtkod Twos 
mpesBurépov, Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v. 8. 
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rests in the Apocalypse being written by the Apostle. If now, 
nevertheless, according to the opinion of Credner, Liicke, and 
Neander, this is not genuine ; if Credner, the zealous defender of 
the genuineness of the Gospel, ventures*to speak in reference to 
the Apocalypse, of the witnesses ‘which Irenzus brags of,’ what 
weight can these declarations of the elders have in reference to 
the Gospel? The question comes to that with which Liitzelberger 
urges the defenders of the Gospel, how such a man as Ireneus 
can be credited who furnishes hon the tradition of these Asiatic 
churches nothing else than wonderful stories and accounts which are 
plainly false, such as (1) that the Apocalypse was revealed at the 
end of the reign of Domitian ; (2) the wonderful announcement put 
into the mouth of Jesus of the immense clusters of grapes in the 
kingdom of God ; (3) the tradition that Jesus was fifty years old.* It 
is true that these circumstances require that we should cautiously 
examine the historical traditions of Ireneus. To begin with the last 
point, Credner' has freed the father from the charge which is made 
against him. The account, attributed to John and handed down 
by the Presbyters (C. Her. vy. 33) of an announcement of the Lord 
that ‘ The days shall come in which there shall be vines, each of 
which has ten thousand boughs, and each bough ten thousand 
branches, and each branch ten thousand twigs,’ &c., which, accord- 
ing to the statement of Irenzus, Papias had also adopted in his 
book, certainly cannot belong to the discourses of the Lord in our 
Gospel—compare, however, the xaiwov in Matth. xxvi. 29. May 
not some such word of Christ as this in Matthew lie at the founda- 
tion of the tradition, and may not those who were inclined to mil- 
lennarianism have thus coarsely expanded it? If such accounts 
serve to lessen the value of oral tradition, we ask whether, on the 
other hand, the worth of what is delivered in writing, which is 
free from every element of this kind, is not hereby enhaneed? As 
to the composition of the Apocalypse by John, our belief rests on 
another basis than simply the testimony of the ancients. If it is 
not genuine, John the Presbyter must at any rate be regarded 
as its author. This is required both on internal and external 
grounds. But no one will think of referring the Gospel to this 
otherwise unknown person. The author of our Gospel, says 
Liicke, must have had a much greater ‘personality’ than this pro- 
blematical presbyter possessed. That the vision of the Apoca- 
lypse was placed by the elders of Asia Minor in the reign of 

omitian, though internal marks appear to fix the time of Galba 
as the date of the writing, is certainly very derogatory to the his- 
torical authority of these witnesses; still the exposition of the 





* Liitzelberger, p. 150, 151. m Finl. i, 1, p. 215. 
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Apocalypse has been carried out with so little satisfaction hitherto, 
that no one can feel justified in grounding a certain conclusion on 
this circumstance. We have entered into the argument against 
the historical authority of the witnesses to whom Irenzus appeals, 
merely that we might not leave unnoticed the strong side of the 
negative criticism. The genuineness of the Gospel is not at all 
less certain even if we reject the testimony of Irenzus. 


VII. The most important Commentaries on the Gospel. 


As Introductions to the Gospel we have Dr. Wegscheider 
Vollstiindige Einleitung in das Evangelium Johannis, Gott., 1806 ; 
Bertholdt, Verosimilia de origine Ev. Joh. in his Opusc. ed. Winer, 
1824. 

1. Origen (ob. 253), Comm. in Ev. Joh. In the time of Jerome 
there were extant 39 tomes or sections of Origen’s exposition ; 
Eusebius says that only 22 had come down to his times. We 
possess only a part, though by no means an unimportant one, of 
this great work (Opp. Orig. ed. De la Rue, t. iv. Opera exegetica 
Orig. ed. Huet. t.1.). However important this commentary is in 
reference to the dogmatic views of Origen, and however beautiful 
some passages are as to their general Christian meaning, the 
remarks are nevertheless few which, in a strict sense, serve for the 
exegesis of the Gospel. 

2. Theodore of Mopsuestia (ob. 428), Apollinaris (400), Am- 
monius (250), Cyril of Alexandria (400). Of all these impor- 
tant fragments are found in the Catena Patrum in Ev. Joh. ed. Cor- 
derius, Antw., 1630. They are in part valuable contributions 
to the exegesis of the Gospel, particularly the remarks of Am- 
monius. 

3. Chrysostom (ob. 407), Homill. lxxxvii. in Ev. Joh. (ed. Mo- 
relli, t. ii., ed. Montf. t. viii.). These homilies are distinguished 
especially by their great richness in practical remarks. Chrysos- 
tom too expounds the text according to a sound grammatico-his- 
torical conception of it. But the value in a purely exegetical 
view is here also lessened in consequence of Chrysostom’s endea- 
vouring too freely to make use of the text polemically against 
heretical views. 

4, Theophylact (ob. 1107), Comm. in quat. Evv., ed. Venet., 4 
vols. vol. ii. He brings together what is most valuable from 
Chrysostom and other fathers: he combines this commonly accord- 
ing to his own judgment, and follows chiefly the grammatico-his- 
torical method of interpretation. 

5. Euthymius Zigabenus (about 1118), Comm. in quat. Evv. ed. 
Matthia, Lips., 1792, 4 vols., vol. iv. This commentary also is 
collected from the older fathers ; much is from Chrysostom. The 
collection 
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collection is made with discrimination, and contains very much 
that is useful. 

6. Augustin (ob. 430), Tractatus 124 in Joh. ed. Antw. t. iii. 
These are homilies in which Augustin explains the text with great 
prolixity and many digressions. For the explanation of the Gospel 
on the principles of grammatico-historical interpretation, they 
afford only here and there a ray of light, but they present an 
abundance of deep Christian thought which has not been made 
sufficient use of. 

7. Maldonatus (ob. 1583), Comm. in quat. Evv. Par. 1668, 2 
vols. One of the best expositors of the Romish church. He 
possesses great learning, especially on patristic subjects, and much 
exegetical talent, which is unwillingly bound by the fetters of his 
church, though still it is bound by them. 

8. Luther has commented on the Gospel from ch. i. to xx., 
me however only in fragments (Walch’s ed. vols. vii. and viii.). 

n this commentary, when Luther does not write polemically, he 
can hardly be said to comment on the Gospel; he lives in it and 
brings it before the soul of the reader as a divine spring of life 
for him who thirsts after life. In his exposition he commonly 
seizes the right point if he does not always establish and carry out 
his exegetical view correctly. 

9. Melancthon, Enarratio in Ev. Joh. (Opp. ed. Viteb. t. iv.), 
notes of lectures published by Caspar Cruciger. In a dedication 
to Duke Maurice, Cruciger ascribes the work to himself. The 
explanations are natural. In general, dogmatic views prevail over 
exegetical. ‘The shorter Annotationes by Melancthon, which Luther 
published in 1523, are a different work. 

10. Calvin, Comm. in Ev. Joh.( Opp. ed. Ams. t. vi.). Calvin’s 
Commentaries on the four Gospels are less elaborated than those 
on the Epistles ; nevertheless the great reformer in this work also, 
and especially in respect to John, is distinguished as an interpreter 
by his easy, natural, and at the same time deep explanations. As to 
exegetical talent we must give him the preference above his fellows. 

11. Beza, Comm. in N. T. Gen. 1565, Tig. 1653. In the 
Gospels Beza developes his knowledge of the language and his 
exegetical tact more than in the Epistles; though he does not 
explain all the difficulties, and does not penetrate deep enough 
into the spiritual meaning. 

12. Zwingli Annott. in plerosque N. T. libros, Tig. 1581. 
Many conceptions of his own. 

The valuable collection of Marloratus ( Expositio Catholica N. T. 
Viviaci, 1605) forms a kind of Catena of the reformers, in which 
the best passages from Calvin, Melancthon, Bucer, Musculus, 
Brentius, and others are brought together. 

13. Grotius 
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13. Grotius (ob. 1645), Comm. in quat. Evv. 1644. Hale, 1769, 
ed. Windheim, 2 vols. His Commentary on the Gospels is cha- 
racterized by its unaffected exegesis and by the copiousness of its 
antiquarian and linguistic remarks, as well as parallel passages 
from profane writers, which, however, are not always apposite. 

14, Lampe (ob. 1729), Comm. exegetico-analyticus in Ev. Joh., 
Amst. 1735, 3 vol. 4to. Lampe puts this in a huge shell rudely 
constructed of abstract logic and unaccommodating dogmatic, 
nevertheless it has been used by following commentators as a light 
to their feet. Under the panoply of syllogism there beats a feel- 
ing heart, and his learning is so respectable that probably none of 
those who have come after him have exercised so much indepen- 
dent care on the Gospel. 

15. Bengel (ob. 1752), Gnomon N. T. 1773 (republished by 
Dr. Steudel). His indications are sunbeams and his hints flashes 
of lightning. Where he treads in a beaten path he compresses 
into two or three words what others say in long pages, and fre- 
quently he opens new views through rocks and forests. 

16. Carl Christ. Tittmann (ob. 1820), Meletemata Sacra sive 
Comm. exegetico-cri:ico-histor. in Ev. Joh., Lips. 1816. On the 
whole a very easy and natural exegesis, but it fails in depth as to 
the developement of ideas and in precision. 

17. Paulus, Comm. zu Evangel. Joh. in his Comm. zu den Evan- 
gelien, vol. iv. 2nd ed. The Gospel of John is commented upon 
only as far as ch. xi., 7. ¢., as far as the history of the Passion. This 
Commentary is not on the whole so ample as that on the synoptical 
account. ‘That which is faulty in this Commentary is probably at 
the present time better known than its merits. If the commentator 
were as well acquainted with the things of heaven as he is with the 
concerns of earth his book would be excellent. ‘The author would 
without doubt have been more happy in explaining the judicial pro- 
ceedings of Palestine than the life of Him in whose mouth no false- 
hood was found, and who was smitten for our sins. 

18. Kuinoel, Comm. in Ev. Joh., 3rd ed. 1826. As a repertory 
of the views belonging to the exegetical period from 1750 to 1820, 
when the explanation of the words was just as deficient in acuteness 
as that of the matter was in depth, this Commentary may still be 
useful. 

19. Liicke, Comm. zum Evang. Joh., 3rd ed. vol. i. 1840. In 
the first edition of this work there gushed forth a youthful enthu- 
siasm, which, however, like that of Herder, was not distinctly con- 
scious of its own existence ; yet this was the first exegetical work 
in which the believing spirit of the recent theology expressed 
itself in a living manner. The second and third editions are 
considerably altered, and are distinguished by the ae = 
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finished character of the style as well as by profoundness of in- 
vestigation. 

20. Olshausen, Biblischer Comm. zu stimmtlichen Schriften des 
Neuen Test. 5 vols. 3rd ed. 1832. The excellence of this exposition 
consists in the endeavour to develope the individual manner of 
thinking of the different writers of the Bible, in connection with the 
unity of the doctrinal views of the Bible in general. Yet it appears 
to us that the exposition of the three first Gospels is more carefully 
composed, and lays claim to a higher degree of originality than 
that of John. 

21. Fikenscher, Biblisch-praktische Auslegung des Ev. Joh., 
3 vols. 1831-1833. The work is a Biblical explanation for gene- 
ral readers of education, but it contains many hints which are of 
value to professed expositors. 

22. H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch-exeget. Commentar iiber das N. T. 
Pt. 2, 1834. The Commentary of the author has improved in the 
succeeding velumes. The exposition of John must be designated 
as meagre. 

23. Kurze Erkliirung des Ev. Joh., by De Wette, 2nd ed. 1839. 
The most important data for exposition are compressed in a judi- 
cious manner and with independent judgment, yet the mass of 
different notices compressed into so small a space prevents the im- 
pression of the whole ; the brevity of his own explanations also is 
not sufficient to gain an altogether satisfactory insight into the most 
important passages. The Straussian criticism also has exerted an 
influence on the exposition of this Gospel, although this is much 
less than in the three first Gospels. 

Great advantage may be gained preparatory to the study of this 
Gospel from Frommann, Johanneischer Lehrbegriff, 1831, and 
Neander’s Geschichte der Pflanzung der christlichen Kirche, 3rd 
ed. 1841, p. 757, sq. [History of the Planting of the Christian 
Church, translated by J. E. Ryland, vol. ii. p. 239, sq.] 





Whilst this Commentary was in the press there have appeared 
two works relating to this Gospel which deserve notice—the Com- 
mentary of Baumgarten-Crusius, vol. i. pt. i. (ch. i.-viii.), Jena, 
1843; and a treatise by Késtlin (Der Lehrbegriff des Ev. und der 
Briefe Joh. und die verwandten neu-testamentlichen Lehrbegriffe. 
Berlin, 1843). 

The work of the now deceased theologian of Jena presents for 
the most part in the text only his own exposition of the author, and 
notices other expositions principally in the notes with great brevity, 
as is the case with Liicke. It may lay claim to the merit of bein 
an independent exposition, penetrating into the spirit of the Gospel. 
The position taken by the author, who does not decidedly belong 
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to any of the present theological schools, in reference to the question 
of the genuineness and credibility of the Gospel, is worthy of remark. 
With freedom, firmness, and historical tact he presents briefly the 
principal grounds which oblige us to acknowledge its genuineness ; 
and as regards the credibility of the matters of fact, he maintains 
in general those views which the extreme criticism of the present 
day wishes to regard as antiquated, applying to them the name of 
‘antiquated Harmonistic and Apologetic ;’ only with regard to the 
miracles the deceased author assumes a negative but by no means 
a clear position. He defends also the originality of the discourses 
of the Dedseange as given by John, though he does not deny the 
influence of an elaborating hand. We here quote only what he 
says respecting the doctrine of the Logos. This doctrine, accord- 
ing to the view of the author, cannot be regarded as an expansion 
and personification of the Old Testament doctrine of the word and 
wisdom of God—it is more probably an exotic growth of Judaism 
invented in Alexandria in order to unite itself with the Grecian 
philosophy. ‘The probability on the other hand is, that the doc- 
trine of the Logos had found entrance and significance amongst 
Jews and Christians beyond Alexandria in the time of the compo- 
sition of John’s prologue.’ Individuals only had introduced it in 
the immediate sphere of the Evangelist, perhaps Apollos. John 
has not made it the object of his own speculation, but has received 
it only to obtain an expression answering to his sublime impression 
of Christ. 

The author of the new idea of John’s doctrine (Lehrbegriff des 
Ev. Joh., &c.), which originally appeared in Tiibingen as a prize 
essay, adopts the principles of Baur and Schwegler. The Gospel 
(according to him) appeared in the second century, and is com- 
posed with the irenico-apologetical design of reconciling the 
opposite parties that existed in the Christian church. In Christ’s 
discourses throughout, and even when John the Baptist is intro- 
duced, no one speaks except the unknown Evangelist. He has 
completely disengaged himself from the principles of Judaism. 
The fundamental idea of the work lies in the thought that 
Christianity.is the absolute religion. This absolute religion has 
appeared in a personal form in the Adyos become man, by whom 
first light and life have been imparted to the world, so that out of 
him there is only death and darkness. The author lays claim to 
having risen in his work, considered as an exhibition of objective 
history, high above the stand-point of Frommann, but he has no 
right to claim this, except on the supposition that Dr. Baur’s view 
of the history of the dogmas of the first and second century is the 
only one that has an historical foundation. 
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ON THE RELATION OF SCRIPTURE TO 
HUMAN INQUIRY. 


By Wiiu1AmM M‘Comaie, author of ‘ Moral Agency, 
and Man as a Moral Agent,’ &c. 


Truru may be viewed as objective or as subjective, and in all 
inquiries which embrace the operation of human thought and 
feeling, it is of importance that this distinction should be kept in 
view. ‘That Being has its modes, laws, and relations, not the less 
though these should not be apprehended or known by any human 
mind, will be admitted by all, save the pure idealist. While this 
is what constitutes objective truth, subjective truth is the mental 
perception or apprehension of these. 

Truth ranges itself under various divisions, e. g., scientific, 
speculative, historical, moral. Scientific truth, whether demon- 
strative or inductive, admits but of one uniform apprehension in 
all minds. It is not exactly so with historical truth, and still less 
so with economical, speculative, and moral. Many matters, poli- 
tical, social, and intellectual, may be very variously apprehended 
by different minds. Very different and even opposite views may 
be entertained of them; in their subjective state therefore they 
take the form of oprnton. Moral truth, on the other hand, in its 
subjective state takes the form of conviction. Whether the 
former (opinion) induce to action or not is a question of expediency, 
the latter must be acted on (its very object is to induce action), or 
the moral sense suffers violence. Now we conceive that Revela- 
tion comes in as an authority only in the latter of these—moral 
truth, or what involves obligation. It binds duty, but leaves 
opinion free. 

On matters of natural science, of cosmogony, of history, on 
which the sacred writers may have had occasion to speak, we con- 
ceive that revelation neither precludes nor forbids: the fullest 
inquiry ; and that its proper authority is not in the least affected 
by whatever may be the results of such inquiry. The Bible is 
not a revelation of natural or of civil history (although it embodies 
the earliest observations extant in the former, and the most ancient 
and trustworthy notices of the latter), far less of physical science, 
but of man’s relation to God as a moral being, and more especially 
of his state as a sinner, and the Divine scheme of redemption. 

If we inquire dispassionately, and apart from the influence of 
systems, what was the nature or measure of the influence called 
Inspiration, 
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Inspiration, we shall find that, in entire correspondence with the 
view we have just stated, it extended to the message simply as it 
bore on the moral or spiritual being of man; that the forms of 
history, poetry, apologue, were merely the shell or the setting in 
which the pearl of spiritual truth was conveyed. While it was 
meant to enlighten the mind, it was chiefly in order that it might 
reach the heart or soul, melt and subdue it by the love of God, 
and transform it into his image anew. Accordingly we find 
Divine truth in the Scriptures conveyed, for the most part, not in 
the abstract, but in the subjective form. It comes forth as the 
utterance of human hearts—hearts instinct with spiritual life—a 
life which fills and subjugates the whole being. And even in 
those places where God himself condescends to address men di- 
rectly, his voice is but the utterance as it were of a human sub- 
jectivity, expressing the hopes, the fears, the joys, the surprisals 
of a limited and embodied mind. This condescension—this 
anthropomorphising, is not without an aim. It has an object of 
the highest importance in view—nothing less than to reach the 
sympathies of the human soul. 

Spiritual truth, in addition to its coming to us chiefly in the 
subjective form, in contradistinction from the abstract or scientific, 
is linked, to great extent, to facts—facts in the history of nations 
and of individuals. Its varied and wondrous appliance of motive, 
as well as its moral code, is made to a great extent to cluster 
round and spring out of those facts. The whole mechanism, if 
we may so speak, of the redemptive economy, from first to last, 
moves and plays amid human life and action, and is evolved by 
human agency. Had belief been purely or chiefly an intellectual 
state, it is probable Revelation would have come to us in the form 
of abstract statement, but being more a state of the heart or soul, 
it comes prevailingly in the form of interesting and affecting facts, 
and bears in its speciality not the aspect of a formula, but of a 
testimony. Now testimony is a form of communicating know- 
ledge or truth, which, when it bears on matters not otherwise 
ascertainable, demands confidence in him who gives it—an essential 
constituent of faith. 

It is the fundamental doctrine of Protestantism that the Serip- 
tures are the rule of faith. What is the domain of faith? Only 
matters not ascertainable through experience or the exercise of 
reason. Whatever becomes matter of science is removed from 
this domain. All matters then on which the sacred writers may 
have had occasion to speak, coming within the region of science, or 
which may be ascertainable by observation, induction, or inde- 
pendent investigation of whatever kind, are not matters of faith. 
The Scriptures give no authoritative deliverance on them, aa 
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far as they embody any reference to them, simply present before 
us the knowledge, the modes of thinking, and the impressions of 
the writers; and it was no part of their special endowment for 
their work to place them ahead of their times in matters coming 
within the as in question. Had it been otherwise, had that 
strict scientific accuracy which so many of those who seem to re- 
gard themselves as specially intrusted with the defence of Scrip- 
ture, unwisely assume to be necessary in order to the vindication 
of its peculiar claims, been an element in the Divine intention, or 
in the qualification of the various writers—had it been the 
Divine intention, we say, to secure such accuracy in all matters 
coming within the region of science, on which they had occasion 
to touch, the Bible would have been fully as much a revelation of 
science as of religion; discovery would in many cases, perhaps in 
nearly all, have been anticipated, the exercise of the human 
faculties superseded, and the spirit of inquiry, with all its attend- 
ant stimulus, intellectual expansion, elevation, and delight, been 
laid to sleep. 

God has pursued a very different course, and one more in har- 
mony with the intellectual and moral constitution of man. Man’s 
intellect is stimulated, expanded, and invigorated by free and 
earnest inquiry, and God sien left open to him the whale region 
where inquiry can be successful, or attended with definite and 
sure results. But intellectual activity, or vigour, or expansion, 
has no necessary connection with spiritual life. All the intel- 
lectual activities may be stirred, and yet the moral sense remain 
dead. It can be moved only by what addresses itself to the 
emotional being—by what makes obligation apparent and duty 
felt. In revelation this purpose is apparent from beginning to 
end. It treats not abstractly of the nature of God, of the soul, 
or of duty, but practically. Proceeding on the assuinption that 
what man chiefly needed in his fallen condition was not so much 
materials for an objective apprehension (this he already possesses"), 
but a subjective realization ; its great aim throughout is to induce 
tnis—to make us feel and realize our relation to him in every 
pulse and movement of our moral being. It brings him before 
us not merely as the creator, sustainer, and governor of all things, 
but more especially as the father of our spirits, the inspector of our 
actions and our hearts, the guide of our ways, the protection of 
our weakness if we trust in Him; but our strict and awful judge 
if we violate his law, and despise his warnings. And then, in the 
redeeming economy, which constitutes the peculiar and distinctive 





® Rom. i, 20: “ For the invisible things of him (God) from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead.” 
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glory of revelation, he is brought before our view as pitying us in 
our condition of sin and ruin, as loving us so as to send his Son to 
suffer and die for our redemption, and as plying us with every 
motive which the compassion and love of his infinite mind could 
put forth to induce us to return to him and obtain salvation and 
peace. In a word, it is always the soul that is aimed at, though 
plied through the medium of the mind or intelligence by means of 
statements, facts, appeals, dehortations, promises, warnings. It is 
the soul that has come under the dominion of spiritual death, and 
it is there, as at the centre of the moral being, that spiritual life 
must be rekindled. What is it but a condition of the soul which 
the Scriptures present to us as the essence of all moral excellence 
and obedience—‘ love is the fulfilling of the law.’ It was not an 
intellectual quickening but a spiritual, that Christ came to effect 
—‘the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life ; and he gloried in the realization of this distinctive feature 
of his mission—‘I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.’ Nay, more, we are dis- 
tinctly warned that the effect of the mere intellectual reception of 
the facts and announcements of Revelation is the most disastrous 
and fatal possible—‘ The letter killeth.’ 

Does then piety most readily ally itself to ignorance and intel- 
lectual dormancy ? and is it true indeed, after all, that ‘ignorance 
is the mother of devotion’? Not so: but piety demands a teach- 
able and submissive spirit. Intellectual vigour, refinement, and 
expansion are not the less to be aspired after, valued, and ho- 
noured. Nay, Revelation has been the best stimulant to whatever 
dignifies and adorns humanity ; but the most refined and expan- 
sive intellect must be ready to yield when and wherever God 
speaks, alike with the most limited and uncultured. Then reason 
must submit and faith come into exercise. ‘ He that will not 
receive the kingdom of heaven as a little child shall in nowise 
enter therein.’ ‘This it is which renders it of so much importance 
that the sphere in which the divine authority is interposed should 
be rightly apprehended and well defined ; for the most disastrous 
consequences have resulted, and are continuing to this hour to 
result, from an undue and unwarrantable extension of it. Who 
shall attempt to depict the evils which have been produced by 
attempting to stretch this authority over the domain of the intel- 
lect, when it was intended to embrace only the spiritual being 
and moral relations of man ? 

Revelation then neither interdicts nor limits any inquiry legiti- 
mate to the human faculties, or to which they may be competent ; 
and no course could in our apprehension be more unwise on the 
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part of its advocates than to seem jealous of, or to frown on, any 
fair scrutiny, whatever relation such scrutiny may bear to any of 
the statements or facts it embodies. Rightly apprehended it 
stands upon a basis secure against all assaults from such quarters. 
It will hold on its course, maintain its integrity, and fulfil its 
purpose, whatever may be the bearing of such inquiries, or their 
results. 

For let us again for a moment revert to the question :—what 
were the Scriptures intended to teach? Not science, not chro- 
nology, not history for itself, not even theology strictly, but re- 
ligion, considered as a disposition of the heart and mind towards 
God. Why demand that a book with such a purpose should in 
its references to natural facts speak in the language of perfect 
science, or that its historical sketches should be elaborate philo- 
sophical digests? In the countries and during the epochs in which 
the Scriptures were penned, if they were to come through a human 
medium at all, or to be capable of taking any hold on human 
ea these conditions could not but be violated. Unless 
the entire feelings and impressions of the sacred writers in regard 
to matters of social life, and natural objects and phenomena, had 
been held in abeyance or overborne, it followed inevitably that 
those feelings and impressions must blend with their writings. 
The earlier books of Scripture were written in times and in con- 
ditions of society which we can now scarcely realize—times when 
the science of nature had hardly begun to be cultivated, and when 
speculative questions which have now been discussed for ages with 
the greatest subtlety, had never once been stirred. Why then be 
so unreasonable as to make demands of Revelation the fulfilling of 
which was never embraced in its intention, and which the nature 
of the case did not admit of its fulfilling? Why boggle at sup- 
posed discrepancies between its statements and the Yesults of 
modern investigation, when it was never intended to anticipate, 
embrace, or any way interfere with such results? ‘The cosmogony 
of Moses may not readily embrace all the geological changes and 
epochs : had it done so, it would certainly have been ahead of the 
present condition of geological science. It is enough that in its 
great lines, and in the main impression which it makes, it tallies 
with the results of the most extended observation and the soundest 
inference ;—that it teaches us the great truth that the universe is 
the work of one independent and Almighty Intelligence, and that 
it was evolved and built up not by miracle but by labour—that it 
rose through successive and ascending stages, and was not called 
forth as the wonder of an instantaneous spell. 

Further, why should the proper authority of Revelation be re- 
garded as in the least invalidated though some historical discre- 
pancies 
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pancies or chronological inaccuracies should be discovered in it ? 
Do we deal thus in any analogous case that comes within our own 
experience ? Suppose a friend should send a messenger request- 
ing our immediate attendance at his house, because a serious acci- 
dent had befallen one of his family ; should we neglect to comply 
with his request, or treat the message as a fabrication, because in 
the meantime we had happened to learn from another party that 
the messenger had fallen into some inaccuracy respecting the time 
or the place at which the accident had occurred? Clearly not: 
for this, instead of affecting, would confirm our belief in the fact 
of the accident having really occurred. 

We have no sympathy eer with that spirit which cannot 
rest secure in its faith so long as any difficulty remains insolved, 
or any discrepancy unharmonized. We, on the —) regard 
the difficulties and the slight discrepancies which the Scriptures 
present as among the strongest bulwarks of our faith ; and there 
are few things we can more deeply regret than that the demand 
for their complete reduction should even by implication have been 
ever conceded to sceptics as at all fair or even rational. What 
were faith where everything was clear and no difficulty ; that 
were not faith but science—seeing, leaving no room for trust, and 
precluding hope and aspiration after future mental advances and 
enlargement. 

But it may be objected that the theory of inspiration for which 
we are contending would introduce a painful uncertainty as to 
many questions of fact found in the Scriptures. Once admit that 
the sacred writers were not secured against all inaccuracy and 
mistake, and what guarantee have we for the correctness of many 
of their statements, especially those of a supernatural kind? In 
the first place, all that we have for the trustworthiness of human 
testimony generally, which we uniformly receive when it comes 
from parties who evince soundness of mind, competent informa- 
tion, and honesty; unless there be some special reasons for sus- 
pecting or eS And then in addition to this, there is the 
important fact, which we assume to be admitted by all parties 
whom we are now addressing, that Scripture constitutes the 
vehicle of God’s will and merciful intentions towards our race ; 
and therefore that the Bible is on the whole just what he 
intended it to be—possessed of all the fidelity and correctness 
compatible with its being conveyed through a human medium, and 
adapted to come within the comprehension and to enlist the sym- 
pathies of every class and nation of human kind. The general 
and effective but not perfunctory superintendence which we con- 
ceive to have been exercised on the part of God over the sacred 
writers, while sufficient to sustain full confidence in their — 
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and prevailing correctness, possesses the advantage of being free 
from the serious if not insurmountable difficulties which attach to 
the theory of verbal or — suggestion. And thus scope is 
not only allowed for the faith we instinctively repose in honest. and 
competent human testimony, but for that which is inspired by the 
fact that the writings in question are the chosen vehicle of God’s 
merciful intentions towards us. The Jowest claim therefore which 
can be preferred on behalf of the sacred writers is that their tes- 
timony be uniformly received, unless from discrepancies in the 
record itself, or from independent and certain sources of evidence, 
they are proved to be incorrect. As to supernatural facts: if 
once the Bible is admitted to embody a divine revelation at all, 
they, to our apprehension, require no greater evidence to render 
them credible than any other facts ; for such a revelation being in 
itself essentially and inevitably supernatural, the admission of its 
being of this character removes all improbability from whatever 
supernatural developments or attestations of it God may see meet 
to employ. 

The striking and literal fulfilment of prophecy in so many cases 
constitutes in itself alone a proof of the supernatural endowment 
of the sacred writers which can never be set aside. And the pro- 
gress of research and discovery will go on as it has hitherto done, 
to confirm increasingly the accuracy and fidelity of the Scriptures 
generally, and bring out these more distinctly and impressively 
to view ; at the same time we are satisfied it will evolve new points 
of difficulty to those who hold the sacred penmen to have been the 
subjects of an inspiration extending to all they wrote in its entire 
bearings and minutest detail. Our own conviction, the reader is 
ere this time aware, is that such a theory is untenable, nor can 
we help feeling a deep regret that any such should have ever been 
maintained. 

Amid discussions respecting points of externality, or questions 
of mere verbal harmony, the fact has not had sufficient importance 
accorded to it, that Revelation carries the witness of its divinity in 
itself. It has verified itself in human consciousness from age to 
age, and would continue to do so though all external proofs were 
swept away. Its moral truth and elevation have wrung a reluctant 
acknowledgment from the bitterest sceptics, and it can never want 
a witness so long as the human constitution remains unchanged. 
And then the admission of its moral truth must lead to an acknow- 
ledgment of its distinctive facts by all who fairly entertain the 
question, and are capable of judging of the springs of human 
action and motive. 


Having thus endeavoured to evolve an answer to the question, 
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What is the relation of the Scriptures to science and human in- 
quiry generally,—it will now be expected of us to devote some 
attention to the more special inquiry, What is the relation of 
Scripture to theology? A satisfactory answer to this question 
cannot be obtained without ascertaining both what objects theo- 
logy embraces, and whence its materials are derived. As to its 
objects, theology may be defined the Science of the Relations of 
God to the Universe. It is usually divided into natural and re- 
vealed ; the former embracing whatever may be ascertained or 
inferred respecting those relations from nature, providence, and 
social life ; the latter deriving its materials from Revelation only. 
The field embraced by the former Revelation leaves of course as 
open as before, although itself anticipating and giving definite- 
ness to many of the results. 

In any such inquiry as the present it is of the utmost importance 
that it be borne in mind that theology is not one of the exact 
sciences, and therefore not standing forth in any such indepen- 
dence of Revelation as those sciences. ‘The question as to the 
Being of God considered as a question of pure science does not 
belong to theology but to Ontology. It is the primary question 
when the reason proposes to itself the task of accounting for Berna. 
To those who have made mental processes their study, the reasons 
of the incertitude of theology as a science merely of observation 
and induction will readily present themselves. The distinctive 
feature of mental action is its voluntary character; in this it 
stands in contrast to physical action, and apart from the dominion 
of physical law. Then there is the fact that no one has a direct 
inspection of the processes of any mind but his own, and that these 
processes are often very difficult both to seize and to classify—all 
these elements contribute to make any branch of knowledge in 
which the actings of mind form a main part exceedingly recondite 
and difficult. Nor will the difficulty be on the whole abated when 
the inquiry respects the actings and operation of the Infinite and 
Supreme Intelligence. For to other causes must in this case be 
added the moral darkness and the alienation of man’s heart from 
his Maker. And thus it has been found that inquiries respecting 
the relations sustained by God both to the phenomenal and ra- 
tional universe, and more especially respecting the position and 
prospects of man under such relations, when pursued apart from 
a knowledge of revelation, have ever quickly merged into doubt 
and uncertainty, producing, even in the hands of those most 
earnestly devoted to such inquiries, and best qualified to pursue 
them, very little meriting to be regarded as true science. Deeply 
conscious of such being the case, candid and enlightened minds 
will receive with thankfulness whatever Revelation may suppy to 
them, 
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them, adapted to aid or throw light on any investigations they may 
institute respecting the manifestations of God in the universe, and 
the relations he sustains to its diversified existences. 

If the Bible be admitted to be a revelation from God at all, 
it may be expected to embody a large and peculiar repertory of 
materials towards the construction of a divine philosophy. In 
taking careful account of its deliverances and facts, no fair inquiry 
is precluded, but, on the contrary, greatly stimulated as well as 
aided. The way in which the Scriptures treat of the relations of 
God to his rational creatures presents a striking contrast to the 
way in which they treat of material or physical relations ; for while 
in the one case they take up the current knowledge, impressions, 
and modes of thinking, in the other they maintain a determined 
warfare against current impressions and notions ; and, indeed, the 
whole drift of the Old Testament Scriptures, as well as of that 
theocratic economy about which so large a portion of them is 
conversant, was to withstand and repel their fatal progress, and to 
present an organised and living manifestation before the nations of 
the truth they so tended to subvert. On the whole, then, in regard 
to the more general relations of God to the universe, both pheno- 
menal and rational, the Scriptures give a certain sound, while 
beyond but a narrow limit, that of Nature, in the ears even of the 
most attentive and patient listeners, has ever been found uncertain ; 
baffling even the moral reason in its most earnest efforts to draw 
from it a distinct response. Yet the teaching of the former neither 
traverses nor supersedes that of the latter, but only, if we may so 
say, interprets its lispings, and supplements its defects. 

So much for theology in its more general aspect. In that more 
special department which embraces the relations of God to man, 
considered as a sinner placed under an economy of mercy, the 
Scriptures supply the whole and only materials. But in general 
it is the materials only—facts and announcements, not the grounds 
and relations of these. ‘The great aim of the Scriptures evidently 
is to teach men religion, not abstract knowledge, not even theology 
(as we have already remarked) considered as a science. They 
do certainly aim at making men wise, but it is with a spiritual 
wisdom—it is ‘ wise unto salvation.’ It is a wisdom which has its 
origin in spiritual emotion. ‘The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,’ and which from the centre of the moral being 
radiates in every form of virtue—‘ first pure, then peaceable... . 
full of mercy and good fruits.’ 

It hence follows that religion may flourish not only in minds 
incapable of apprehending the relations in question, but in those 
also who, possessing such capability, may nevertheless, from various 
causes, misconceive of them greatly, and even egregiously. — 
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records of piety and Christian virtue in every age bear testimony 
to this. It is not the views which men entertain or take up regard- 
ing the relations which the facts and announcements of Scripture 
bear to each other, or to the great scheme of the Divine govern- 
ment, which affect their spiritual condition, but the views they 
entertain of their own immediate relation to God. A serious mis- 
conception has long prevailed and operated perniciously here. An 
adherence to objective truth—to what may have been deemed by 
some particular party a sound formula—bhas been put in the 
place of a subjective reception or realization in the individual con- 
sciousness of God’s testimony, or has been held as the sole instru- 
ment of inducing this. And as a natural consequence, on the 
other hand, misconceptions or errors of opinion or theory have been 
aggravated into heresies demanding the exclusion from Christian 
society of those entertaining them, even though evincing the de- 
voutest hearts and the holiest lives. The heresy condemned in 
Scripture consists not primarily, we conceive, in error of opinion 
or theory, but, springing from a perversion of spiritual or moral 
sentiment, takes the form of a practical rejection of Divine teach- 
ing, or of some portion of it. In the moral error, and not in the 
intellectual mistake or misconception, was its peculiar virus. 
Indeed, we have yet to be convinced that the Scriptures either 
enjoin or commit exclusion from the Church on account of in- 
tellectual error, when not wilful, nor produced or stimulated by 
a perversion of moral feeling. ‘Those characterised as guilty of 
heresy in Scriptures are described as ‘ denying the Lord who 
bought them ;’ and their sin is classed with ‘ works of the flesh,’ 
and takes its place among the blackest crimes. In its primary 
sense, as used in Scripture indeed, heresy denoted a sect or 
development of schism; and the heretic was not a propagator of 
doctrinal error, but a fomenter of division. 

The Scriptures, then, teach religion directly—theology by im- 
plication ; and the demand which they make on any one who would 
evolve a theology from them is, that whatever they contain should 
be readily recognised, and carefully and candidly weighed. Pre- 
senting no scheme of divine philosophy connectedly and in detail, 
of course no scheme purporting to be derived from them is entitled 
to claim to be exclusively theirs ; and it must ever be an open 
question whether or not they underlie and support any particular 
one throughout—a question which no person or party can fairly 
assume to be settled by the Scriptures themselves, or can appeal 
to them exclusively as settling, seeing the meaning of what may 
be held to be the grounds and proofs of this must, on the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism, always be open to discussion. 
No theological system indeed, however widely sanctioned, can 
fairly prefer any higher claim than this, of being an essay or 
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endeavour towards a development of the rationale of Scripture 
teaching. And that system is most entitled to reception which 
evinces herein the greatest consisteucy and success. 

That most important division of theology, then, of which the 
materials are derived from Scripture alone, is thus found to be in 
great measure a matter of induction and of inference ; and so far 
as it partakes of this character it must, considered as a science, 
be, not fixed, but progressive, capable of being advanced and 
matured, both by new light thrown on the sense of Scripture, and 
by patient and enlightened study and collation. The relation of 
Scripture, then, to theology, is analogous to the relation of the 
quarry to the building, and in harmony with the relation of nature 
to physical science, so that labour, research, inquiry, induction, 
and the application of a comprehensive reason, far from being 
interdicted or precluded, are stimulated and called into vigorous 
exercise. Thus the whole works and the word of God are found 
to harmonise ; as they conspire, not to repress, but quicken and 
stimulate our mental activity. 

Still there will be many reclaimers ; and from such (if candid) 
we would request attention to a few yet further remarks. That 
the Scriptures were not meant to teach a theology so much as a 
a life is, we conceive, evinced by what we may call the duality of 
their teaching. Instead of manifesting, like philosophy, a restless 
striving after a sole universal principle, they everywhere teach and 
exemplify a double agency—the divine and the human. It is the 
active subject and the living divine stimulus. Its teaching, ‘ Work, 
man, work, strive even to agony,’ has running alongside of it, 
‘It is God that worketh in you.’ Now the case is put as if on 
God depended all, and now as if on man depended all: no appre- 
hension of discrepancy shown—no care to evolve a theory, or to 
save one. Let those who list account for diversity originating 
out of unity, or solve the relation of the phenomenal to the 
absolute, or of the finite to the infinite ; the Scriptures own no 
concern with such speculations. They deal with the actual ; and 
address themselves to the rational soul, on spiritual and moral 
truths, which are instantly felt in every awakened consciousness, 
to take hold on the immutable and eternal. 

That the Scriptures embody no developed system of theology is 
further evident from the fact, that the supporters of the two great 
opposing theological schemes have each alike, and each very suc- 
cessfully, claimed a foundation in them—the one taking up and 
starting from the principle of the Divine agency, the other taking 
up and making its starting point of the human ; each respectively 
laying vehement claim to whatever declares or illustrates its appro- 
priated rallying truth. The adjustment of this great and long- 
standing controversy it falls not within our present purpose to 
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inquire into ; though the intelligent reader will perhaps be able to 
infer in what direction we would seek it. But we cannot allow 
that aspect of the Scriptures which has called forth these remarks 
to pass from our view without observing how completely they thus 
steer clear of that one-sidedness which has been to such a degree 
the bane of human systems in every age. 

Views like those we have been endeavouring to bring out in 
this paper, while securing to the Scriptures their just place and 
proper honour as the repository of God’s truth and will in regard 
to our spiritual being and condition, would unsting the odium 
theologicum, by preventing men from judging or pronouncing on 
each other’s spiritual state or future destiny on account of their 
theological opinions. Then might every one come to the study of 
the Scriptures in a calm dispassionate spirit, and state the results 
of his honest investigation without either bitterness or fear ; that 
keen sectarian virulence being extinguished which now so much 
inflames theological discussion. And then might we expect as 
near an approach to the solution of great theological questions as 
the present limitation of our faculties will permit ; at all events, 
a spirit of respect and forbearance would characterise their inge- 
nuous discussion. And, above all, the avenues of the soul, now 
so often stifled by rigid dogmas and sectarian feeling, would be 
opened up to the direct entrance of the living word in all its 
divine freshness and power. 

Is there then such an uncertainty about the teaching of the 
Scriptures, as to allow of those who profess submission to their 
authority entertaining any sort of opinions notwithstanding? There 
is no uncertainty about the teaching of Scripture in relation to its 
proper object. It possesses a spiritual vitality, and a moral certi- 
tude and force, to which there is nothing to be compared. Nowhere 
is its precision and force so well described as in the record itself : 
‘The word of God is quick and powerful, sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.’ In their entire bearing, the Scriptures 
go to secure the highest order of harmony; but it is by commu- 
nicating an identity of spiritual light and moral emotion. The 
image of God is impressed on the sou, and induces not an intel- 
lectual but a moral correspondence. ‘ As in water face answereth 
to face, so doth the HEART of man to man.’ Uniformity of opinion 
was not enforced by apostolic authority, nor secured by apostolic 
teaching. It was not even aimed at. Matters of opinion were left 
to individual persuasion, as matters of expediency were to indi- 
vidual option; ‘ Let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ 
It is far otherwise in regard to matters of duty and faith ; no room 
for doubt or uncertainty is left in anything that has a vital bearing 
on 
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on these ; the Law is conspicuous and decisive, ‘ that he may run 
who readeth.’ And then, though not the primary object of divine 
teaching, the, in reality, most effective course is taken to secure 
substantial harmony of opinion in all ingenuous teachable minds. 
All the emotions appropriate to the spiritual life are stirred and 
kept alive by a few great facts bearing the fullest attestation. Of 
these the great fact that ‘Christ died for our sins’ stands like the 
sun in the centre, which, once revealed in its glory, irradiates the 
whole system. Accordingly we find the theology of the apostles 

rojected from the cross; and the divine scheme can only be seen 
in its full and relative proportions from the point whence it radiates. 
Delivered under the light of the Divine Sacrifice, it is never abstract, 
never addressed to the intellect primarily, but to the rational soul, 
the centre and seat of the moral emotions. There quickened and 
stimulated by the entire teaching of Scripture, faith works by love, 
and through it reaches a substantial harmony, both subjective and 
objective. It is also worthy of being noted in this connection, that 
the teaching of Scripture is prevailingly in contact with social life. 
The discourses of Christ were addressed to audiences drawn from 
and living in the society around him; the greater part of the 
apostolic teaching was addressed in familiar letters to bodies of 
Christians, or to individuals sustaining the most important social 
and official relations. In each case the teaching was practical, 
bearing constantly on faith and duty. Replenished throughout 
the Scriptures are with the most momentous truth, but it is truth 
not of theory, but of obligation. It never terminates in making us 
think right, but passes on directly to the seat of responsibility, in 
order to make us feel right and do right. When this is secured, 
there is small danger to be apprehended from diversity of opinion ; 
and if this is missed, what is uniformity worth, though centring in 
the purest scheme of orthodoxy ever devised. \ 

All the great purposes of revelation might have been secured 
though theology as a science had never been developed, as they 
have been in myriads of redeemed and purified spirits who were 
never capable of taking it up as such. Philosophy is a want not 
of the moral but of the intellectual being, and this being has in 
every age remained dormant or undeveloped in the majority of 
the race. The speculative craving possesses but a small minority, 
though in that minority it operates with the force of destiny, 
impelling them in the search after ‘the reason of things.’ But to 
embody the fruits of the exercise of this temperament in a dog- 
matic form, and constructing a detailed system of doctrinal results 
and checks, to demand its reception of all, as the embodiment of 
Scripture saving truth; what course could betray a greater 
ignorance of human nature, or greater inattention to Divine 
procedure and example ? 
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THE YOUTH OF DAVID, ILLUSTRATED 
FROM THE PSALMS. 


By Tue Eprror. 


See1NG how manifestly the Psalms of David are the outpourings 
of the writer’s heart, and how numerous are the allusions to his 
experiences and his circumstances which they afford, it has often 
surprised us how little they have been used to illustrate his cha- 


_racter and history. Most judgments concerning him are derived 


entirely from the circumstances of his career which the history 
records, and little, if any, use has been made of those beautiful 
compositions in which he unfolds his whole heart and character to 
us, so that we may read it like a book. It is also very safe to say 
that if the history of David had not been recorded in the books of 
Samuel and Chronicles, the substance of it might be collected 
from the Psalms alone, with the addition of many circumstances 
which the history does not embrace. We have of late years been 
furnished with very ample and interesting biographies of old poets 
and historians, founded on far scantier materials than the Psalms 
afford concerning David. 

It is with the hope of illustrating our meaning, rather than with 
the intention of supplying the deficiency thus indicated, that we 
here purpose to inquire what information concerning the youth of 
David, and the growth of his character, may be derived from his 
Psalms. We chose this period for two reasons—because it is 
the period in which the historical information and the biographies 
founded upon it are most deficient ; and because, if it be true that 
‘the child is father of the man,’ this part of David’s career is of 
importance, from the interest we naturally feel in tracing the 
formation or early developments of one of the most remarkable 
characters that any age has produced. 

We know, historically, that David was the son of a native of 
Bethlehem, named Jesse, and that this Jesse was a descendant 
from that seemingly wealthy Bethlehemite named Boaz, who 
figures in the history of Ruth. At the first view it might seem 
that Jesse was the heritor of his wealth, and representative of 
the eldest branch of his descendants. But this is by no means 
clear from the known facts, as the genealogy of Jesse is given 
merely for the sake of indicating the line of descent which in 
the person of David was rendered royal, and ultimately became 
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Messianic. Jesse might be of a younger branch in the descent 
from Boaz, and if he represented the eldest, the manner in 
which landed heritages were divided among children with the 
Hebrews, renders it unlikely that Jesse possessed the entire 
heritage of Boaz. The matter is of some interest, as the 
recorded facts and the intimations in the Psalms do not seem 
to be in accordance with the prevailing impression on the 
subject. It appears to us that Jesse was rather a poor than a 
rich man—not in abject poverty, certainly, but not in such cireum- 
stances as to be able to keep his family entirely free from 
privations. 

It is important to observe that Jesse appears before us not, 
like Boaz, as a considerable landowner, but as a sheep-master, 
and that not of extensive flocks, but of a few sheep or a small 
flock, for which the care of his youngest son sufficed. This son 
was David. 

It will be remembered that when Samuel went to Bethlehem to 
anoint one of Jesse’s sons, and all the elder sons passed before 
him, this youngest was not thought of by his father or brothers 
as having anything to do in such a matter, until the prophet 
pointedly asked Jesse whether these were ail his children, and 
then Jesse answered, ‘there remaineth yet the youngest, and, 
behold, he keepeth the sheep’ (1 Sam. xvi. 11), which seems 
clearly to imply that they were his sole charge. And this is con- 
firmed by what happened when David was sent to the camp of 
Saul by his father to inquire after his three eldest brethren, who 
were there with the army. On that occasion ‘David rose up 
early in the morning, and left the sheep with a keeper’ (1 Sam. 
xvii. 20), not with any of the three brothers who still remained 
at Bethlehem, or who, at least, were not with the army ; and the 
manner in which this is mentioned, seems to show that the keeper 
was specially employed for the occasion, and was not one who 
had ordinarily any charge of the flock. This interpretation is 
corroborated by the surprise expressed by the elder brother 
Eliab on his arrival, as to what would be done with the sheep in 
his absence,—‘ With whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness ?’ (1 Sam. xvii. 28). Had there been any other keeper 
than David, it would have been known or guessed that the sheep 
had been left in his charge during an absence intended to be 
short, and the question would have been superfluous. 

It appears, therefore, that Jesse’s flock was small, as, indeed, 
Eliab expressly says; and that David had the full charge of it. 
And by showing the comparative humbleness of Jesse’s circum- 
stances, a new and interesting light may be thrown upon those 
passages in which David, from his subsequent elevation, looks 
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back upon the state from which he was taken; as well upon those 
in which he speaks, probably from experience, of the exigencies 
and oppressions of the poor; and not less upon the allusions 
which are found to pastoral affairs, for the position was one re- 
quiring much labour and constant vigilance, and was very different 
from that of a young master superintending and directing his 
father’s shepherds. We may also trace the influence of these 
circumstances upon the views which the Psalmist often takes of 
the course of human life, and the contrasts which-he delights to 
draw between the hopes of the poor but righteous man, and the 
flourishing but evanescent prosperity of the wicked. 

It will be observed that the general tenor of the quotations we 
shall have to produce, sustain these impressions. Most of them 
are wanted in illustration of other points ; and, to avoid repetition, 
are not here produced for remark on this subject separately. We 
may, however, cite the following—not as being the strongest, but 
as best suited for separate production :— 


‘ Who is like the Lord our God, 
Who dwelleth on high ; 
Who humbleth himself to behold 
The things that are in the heaven and in the earth? 
He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
And lifteth the needy out of the dunghill ; 
7 That he may set him with princes, 
| Even with the princes of his people.’—Ps. exiii, 5-8. 





* He chose David also his servant, 
And took him from the sheepfolds : 
| From following the ewes great with young, 
He brought him to feed Jacob his people, 
And Israel his inheritance.’—Ps. Ixxviii. 70, 71. 


‘ : There is strong reason to suspect that David did not experience 
. | much kind treatment in his family. It is usual for a man to 
. cherish, like Jacob, the son of his old age, and to prize him above 
> his other children, especially when the lad is handsome, as we 
» know was the case with David. Yet no act of tenderness or care, 
D or even of appreciation, on the part of Jesse, appears in the history, 
a under circumstances which might have seemed to require his 

paternal kindness, and in which it would probably have been 
| mentioned if it had been rendered. That Jesse did not produce 
| David among his other sons before Samuel, and the slight way in 
a which he at length, on being questioned, mentions the youngest 
e ) who was away with the sheep, are suggestive circumstances. 
8 | When Jesse sent David to the camp of Israel, there was nothing 
k in it of regard to him, but for the sons who were with the army, 
to 
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to whom he wished to send provisions, and of whose welfare he 
desired to be assured. The only other circumstance in which 
Jesse and his son are mentioned together is, that David, in the 
time of his trouble from the persecutions of Saul, took his parents 
to the land of Moab for safety, showing that whatever had been 
the treatment he had received, or rather, perhaps, whatever had been 
the neglect to which he had been subjected, he, on his part, was 
not unmindful of his filial duties. In corroboration of the im- 
— which we have stated, it may be noted that in the Psalms 

avid nowhere mentions his father but once, and that once in 
such a way as to sanction the impression we have been led to 
entertain. Taking this as a case of omission merely, it is of itself 
singularly suggestive in the case of one of so loving a temper as 
David, so susceptible of kindness, and so keenly alive as he was 
to all the tender influences of the paternal relation. When there 
is so much allusion in the Psalms to the unkindness and neglect 
of those nearest to him, and of the ingratitude of those he 
cherished, we may conceive the peculiar satisfaction which he 
would have felt in referring to the comfort he had found in his 
father’s tenderness, had there been ground on which he could 
do so. 

The single passage of the Psalms in which David mentions his 
father is this :— 

‘ When my father and mother forsake me, 
Then the Lord will take me up.’-—Ps, xxvii. 10. 


It has been remarked that the hypothetical form given to this 
verse in the Authorized Translation is not in accordance with the 
original, which would be better rendered, 


‘For my father and mother have forsaken me, 
But the Lord will take me up.’ \ 

Although this may seem to have special reference to the time 
when the mad jealousy of Saul exposed all who belonged to 
David to trouble on his account (as is indicated by a «wl in 
the land of Moab being eventually necessary), and when he pro- 
bably had to endure many cruel reflections and hard speeches 
from them, yet it may seem, in connection with what has been 
already produced, to show that David was not, in his youth, blessed 
in any eminent degree with the comfort of a father’s love. It is 
willingly granted that this passage taken by itself does not prove 
this ; but when taken with passages of a corresponding tendency, 
it does as to the father ; but it does not as to the mother, seeing 
that she is elsewhere mentioned by the son with kindness and 
respect. That he does in such terms mention her and not his 
father, is a further corroboration of the conjecture we have 

hazarded 
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hazarded with respect to Jesse’s want of strong affection towards 
his son. ‘The passage shows, however, that on the occasion to 
which the text has reference, even the mother, habitually kind 
and good as she seems to have been, shared in the alienation from 
that seemingly unfortunate son who had brought so many troubles 
upon his father’s house. With her it could have been but a tem- 

orary and anomalous state of feeling, if we rightly interpret the 
intimations ; but with the father, if the intimations concerning him 
have been rightly understood, this state of feeling was in accord- 
ance with his habitual temper towards his son. 

Even with respect to the mother the allusions are not very dis- 
tinct, and are certainly very different from the warmth of language 
in which Solomon speaks of himself as ‘ tender and only beloved 
in the sight of his mother’ (Prov. iv. 3); but the impression they 
make upon the mind is, that she was a good and pious woman, 
who brought up her son in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. ‘The verses are only these :— 


‘ Give thy strength unto thy servant, 
And save the son of thine handmaid.’—Ps. Ixxxvi. 16. 
*O Lord, truly I am thy servant : 
I am thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid : 
Thou hast loosed my bonds.’ — Ps. exvi. 16. 


That David was not a favourite with his stalwart brothers is 
clear enough. Nothing can be more indicative of this than the 
disagreeable huffish manner in which the eldest of them attempts 
to take him down when he hears him asking questions about the 
state of affairs, and the terms of the proposed reward, before he 
undertook the combat with Goliah:—‘ Why camest thou down 
hither? and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the wil- 
derness? I know thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart ; 
for thou art come down that thou mightest see the battle’ (1 Sam. 
xvii. 28). It will be seen that these words are not such as express 
a merely temporary irritation, but indicate an habitual dislike to, or 
at least an habitual misappreciation of, his youngest brother. We 
ought, however, to take particular notice of them, because they may 
enable us to form some notion of the qualities which, during those 
youthful days, seemed in the eyes of jealous observers to dis- 
tinguish his character—for a common knowledge of human nature 
will suffice to reveal to us what those qualities really were which 
were liable to be misconstrued by such observers. If we revert 
for a moment to the case of Joseph, we shall see that his brethren 
hated him, first, as his father’s favourite, and, secondly, and still 
more, ‘ because of his dreams,’ which led him to believe that great 
distinctions and superiority over them awaited his future life. 
David’s 
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David’s brethren had not, we judge, the first of these causes for 
their dislike of David ; but they had something like the second. 
The characteristic which seemed to them to distinguish him, and 
with which they were most offended, seemed to them his ‘ pride.’ 
This is a large word in its Scriptural use. The original word 7 


zddon, comes from a root which signifies ‘to boil,’ or ‘to boil 
over,’ as water; and it signifies pride, arrogance, or haughtiness, 
not concentrated, but ebullient, and therefore manifested in the 
habitual tone of expression and ideas. We shall see presently 
from the Psalms, that David did entertain strong impressions that 
he was a special object of the Divine attention, and that the Lord, 
who was for a refuge to his thoughts in all the crosses from which 
even his early life was not free, had high destinies in store for 
him. And if he expressed these convictions and sentiments in 
the poetical compositions of his youth, as he did in the Psalms, 
some of which were in all likelihood substantially the produc- 
tions of that period, it is easy to see how this would be set down 
to an overweening pride. It is not necessary to suppose that any 
divine intimation was conveyed to him on this point, previous to 
his anointing by Samuel. ‘The kindlings of an ardent tempera- 
ment, the internal consciousness of capacities for greater deeds 
and for higher duties than those which now devolve upon him, 
and the conviction that the Lord is able, as he often has done, 
to call into the proper sphere of action the gifts he has bestowed, 
are quite sufficient to produce this result upon a man’s mind; 
and if he be a young man, he is as little likely as David to leave 
these convictions and impressions undisclosed. It is just thus in 
ordinary life ; and until such aspirations are fulfilled, he who is 
imprudent enough to give utterance to them, is as likely as David 
to be set down, even by his brethren—and, indeed, perhaps more 
by his brethren than by others—as an arrogant fellow, devoured 
by self-esteem and pride of heart. If his aspirations are realized, 
then, of course, the case is altered, and he obtains credit for the 
vaticinations which brought derision or dislike upon him at the 
time they were uttered. There are passages in the Psalms which 
may be regarded as a protest against these misinterpretations of 
his character. See, for instance, Ps. exxxi. 1 :— 


‘ Lord, my heart is not haughty, 
Nor mine eyes lofty ; 
Neither do I exercise myself in great matters, 
Nor in things too high for me.’ 


In returning again to the words of Eliab, it is observable that 
he manifestly regards the journey of David to the camp with 
provisions merely as a cover for his real object, which was ‘ to see 
the 
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the battle.’ Such an idea could not have occurred to him, had 
not the warlike tastes of David already been well known to his 
family. It is more than probable, from this and other circum- 
stances, that he had ardently wished to join the army in the first 
instance with his brothers, but had not been allowed by his 
friends to do so. But this is hardly sufficient to account for the 
expressions of Eliab, which must have been founded on wider ex- 
perience ; and to those who have studied the character of David, 
it will appear almost certain that he had often been led to speak 
of his desire to see Israel rid of the oppressors who had laid her 
honour in the dust, and of his hope to take some part in the great 
work of rending the Philistine yoke from her fair neck. 

In connection with these circumstances it is interesting to note 
that none of the six brothers of David are mentioned in his sub- 
sequent history, when he became king, and had the means of 
advancing them to honourable stations, and was engaged in great 
enterprises which gave him need for all the faithful services he 
could command. ‘This is the more remarkable, as the sons of 
Zeruiah his sister, Joab, Abishai, and Amasa, were much attached 
to his person and service, and the first of them obtained the chief 
military command, and rose to be virtually the second man in the 
state. This shows that David would not have been unwilling to 
advance his near relations to the high places of his kingdom ; and 
from these facts, taken together, we may learn that the early 
alienation between him and his brothers was never wholly re- 
moved. That this was felt and lamented by him is clear from 
Ps. lxix. 8 :— 


‘T am become a stranger unto my brethren, 
And an alien unto my mother’s children.’ 


This last clause is important and emphatic. But for it, we might 
be uncertain whether David might not have been the son of Jesse 
by a later wife than she who gave birth to his elder sons ; or, from 
the existence of polygamy among the Israelites, whether he might 
have been the child of another wife, while the mother of the others 
still lived. In either case, the frequent jealousies between step- 
brothers, and in the latter the heart-burnings between the different 
mothers, imparted to their children, would have rendered the 
alienation between David and his brothers but too much in the 
course of nature. But we see that they were his own full 
brothers, the sons of his own mother ; which rendered this aliena- 
tion the more deplorable in itself and the more grievous to 
David’s affectionate heart. 

And were, then, all the children of his father’s house averse to . 
him? Was there not one loving heart in which he could trust, 
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and to which he could confide his hopes and his fears? It is 
pleasant to think that there probably was at least one. The 
marked manner in which his sister Zeruiah is mentioned by name, 
and the zeal with which her gallant sons devoted themselves to 
the cause of David, and shared his trials and his triumphs, may 
be regarded as forming a strong probability that she at least re- 
garded her ardent, pious, accomplished, brave, and handsome 
young brother with true womanly sympathy and admiration, and 
bestowed upon him the rich encouragements of a sister’s love. 

Precious as this must have been to him, it was not sufficient to 
remove those feelings of heart-loneliness and isolation from right- 
ful sympathies, in which he seems to have grown up. For this 
we can easily account by remembering that Zeruiah’s eldest son 
Joab does not seem to have been much younger than David him- 
self; she therefore must have been considerably older than her 
youngest brother, and being married away, was not a member of 
the same family during the season of David’s youth, if she was 
such during his early childhood. There was therefore wanting in 
this relation, however kind, that sustaining character which is im- 
parted by the living presence of, and daily intercourse with, one of 
whose sympathies and appreciation we are assured. 

When David was brought into that sphere of action which 
afforded to all the fine qualities of his character their proper de- 
velopment, in the presence of men capable of appreciating them, 
he won the love of many friends ; and indeed, by his heartfulness, 
exercised a kind of charm upon most of those who came within 
the circle of his personal influence. But there is reason to think 
that this was not the case when he was at home, among the vil- 
lagers of Bethlehem, who, if we interpret rightly the allusions in 
the Psalms, were incapable of appreciating the noble aspirations 
of David, his fine tastes, his elevating sentiments, his love to God 
and dependence upon Him, his admiration of the Divine law, and 
his realized experiences in the past history of the Hebrew people ; 
nor is it clear that they understood the power of his verse, or were 
even subject to the charms of his harp, of which instrument he 
seems to have early made himself a master. It has always been 
true, more or less, that ‘a prophet hath no honour in his own 
country, and among those of his own house ;’ and the same den- 
blindness which prevented the people of Nazareth from seeing 
more than ‘the carpenter’s son’ in the Lord Jesus, who had 
had grown up under their eyes, doubtless indisposed the Beth- 
lehemites to discover or recognise the germs of the king, the 
conqueror, the poet, ‘the man after God’s own heart,’ in the 
shepherd boy of their own village. We may be sure that many 
contemned him as an idle visionary, many pointed the finger of 
scorn 
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scorn at him as one disposed to meddle with matters beyond his 
sphere, and that many, with boorish stupidity, hated him for the 
brilliant qualities which they could not understand or emulate. 
Birds of this feather soon grow too large for their own nest, and 
they are either chased away, or of their own accord depart from 
the restraining influences which prevent them from freely ‘preening’ 
their plumage, and from spreading their wings even to ‘the gates 
of light.’ From the analogies of human nature, as well as from 
that over-eagerness to visit the camp which the known temper of 
David led Eliab to ascribe to him, there can be no doubt that the 
son of Jesse hailed with joy the day when the mandate of the king 
withdrew him from his native place, and introduced him to the 
society of like-minded men. 

The circumstances which surrounded the youth of David doubt- 
less tended to strengthen his intercourse with heaven. The less 
he had of human sympathy to rely upon, the greater was the 
earnestness of keart with which he threw all his hopes upon God. 
God was his father, God was his friend; God understood him, 
pitied him, cared for him, loved him; and God would in due time 
vindicate his servant’s trust and confidence. 

Let us turn to the Psalms, and trace some of the indications 
upon which these conclusions are founded. It is not necessary to 
confine ourselves to the Psalms which may be supposed to belong 
to the earlier portion of his life, for such of them, wherever com- 
ay as do not distinctly refer to particular incidents of his 
ater life, and even many of those that do, embody or indicate 
habits of thought and feeling which must equally have belonged 
to his youth, and were then probably in their utmost strength and 
vigour. Indeed, much that a man writes or utters in middle life 
and old age is reflected from the experiences of his youth, and form 
images of the thoughts which filled the mind, and of the emotions 
which engaged the heart when life was new. Much of one’s life 
is spent in keeping alive, or in entombing with monumental 
honours, the feelings and the thoughts of his early days. We 
shall not therefore pause in every instance nicely to consider the 
time when this or that Psalm from which we quote was composed, 
though we shall endeavour as far as possible to keep to what ap- 
pears from certain indications to belong to or to refer back to the 
early period of David’s life. 


‘The Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, 
A refuge in times of trouble. ; 
And they that know thy name will put their trust in thee : 
For thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them that seek thee.’—ix. 8, 9. 


The feeling here indicated that the Lord would always be 
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found of those that sought him—that he would not fail, even for 
his own sake, to justify the confidence reposed in his protection, 
and that he would never forsake any that trusted in him, occurs 
times without number in the Psalms, and by showing the fixed 
habit of David’s mind, discloses to us the secret of his spiritual 
strength. It was faith. But for this sustaining influence he could 
never have sustained the immer and outer trials to which his life 
had been exposed. 


‘T had fainted, unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord 
In the land of the living. 
Wait on the Lord ; 
Be of good courage and he shall strengthen thine heart : 
Wait, I say, on the Lord.’—xxvii. 13, 14. 


‘The Lord is my strength and my shield : 
My heart trusted in him, and I am helped ; 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth, 
And with my song will I praise him.’—xxviii. 7. 





‘ Oh how great is thy goodness 
Which thou hast laid up for those that fear thee ; 
Which thou hast prepared for them that trust in thee, 
Before the sons of men. 
Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy presence, 
From the pride of man ; 
Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion, 
From the strife of tongues. 
Blessed be the Lord : 
For he hath shewed me his marvellous kindness, (as) in a strong 
city ; 
For I said in my haste, 
I am cut off from before thine eyes : 
Nevertheless thou heardest the voice of my supplicatien, 
When I cried unto thee. ! 
O love the Lord, ye his saints : ; 
For the Lord preserveth the faithful, 
And plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 
Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 
All ye that hope in the Lord.’—xxxi. 19-24, 





‘ Thou art my hiding place ; 

Thou shalt preserve me from trouble ; 

Thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance. 

Many sorrows shall be to the wicked, 

But he who trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him about.’ 

xxxii, 7, 10. 

‘ Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him, 

Upon them that hope in his merey.’—xxxiii. 18. 
‘I sought 
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‘I sought the Lord, and he heard me, 

And delivered me from all my fears. 

They looked unto him and were lightened ; 

And their faces were not ashamed. 

This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, 

And saved him out of all his troubles. 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, 

And delivereth them. 

O taste and see that the Lord is good : 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 

O fear the Lord, ye his saints ; 

For there is no want to them that fear him. 

The young lions do lack and suffer hunger, 

But they that fear the Lord shall want no good thing. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 

And his ears are open to their ery. 

The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants ; 

And none of them that trust in him shall be desolate.’ — 

xxxiv. 4-10, 15, 22. 
But a life of faith is a life of patient waiting for the Lord’s 

own time and mode of deliverance and action. We are not only 
to trust to his care, but to believe that his care will be exem- 
plified in the best time, and in the best way. David knew this. 


‘I waited patiently for the Lord, 
And he inclined unto me and heard my cry. 
He brought me up also out of a horrible pit, 
Out of the miry clay, 
And set my feet upon a rock, 
And established my goings. 
And he hath put a new song in my mouth, 
Even praise unto our God: 
Many shall see it, and fear, and trust in the Lord. 
Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord his trust : 
And respecteth not the proud, 
Nor such as turn aside to lies. 
Many, O Lord, are thy wonderful works which thou hast done, 
And thy thoughts which are to us-ward : 
They cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee: 
If I should declare and speak of them, 
They are more than can be numbered. 
I delight to do thy will, O my God: 
Yea, thy law is within my heart. 
Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O Lord: 
Let thy loving-kindness and thy truth continually preserve me. 
I am poor and needy, 
Yet the Lord thinketh upon me: 
Thou art my help and my deliverer, 
Make no tarrying, O my God.’—xl. 1-5, 8, 11, 17. 
The 
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The fifty-sixth Psalm, to which we now turn, belongs appa- 
rently, as the title states, to the commencing ‘period of David's 
wandering from the wrath of Saul, but it abounds in phrases 
which mark the habitual state of feeling in the writer ; such as 
these :-— 


‘ What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. 
In God I will praise his word ; 
In God I have put my trust : 
I will not fear what flesh can do unto me. 
Thou tellest my wanderings, 
Put thou my tears into thy bottle: 
Are they not in thy book? 
When I cry unto thee, then shall mine enemies turn back. 
This I know: for God is for me.’—lvi. 3, 4, 8, 9. 


The reader is aware that the Psalms abound in passages of 
this tendency. We have not room for a third of those which 


we had marked for quotation, but cannot forbear to add a few 
more :— 


‘ My soul, wait thou only upon God, 
For my expectation is from him. 
He only is my rock, and my salvation. 
He is my defence; I shall not be moved. 
In God is my salvation and my glory : 
The rock of my strength and my refuge is in God. 
Trust in him at all times, ye people, 
Pour out your heart before him ; 
God is a refuge for us.’—Ixii. 5-7. 


‘ The Lord God is a sun and a shield : 
The Lord will give grace and glory : 
No good thing will he withhold 
From them that walk uprightly. 

O Lord of hosts, 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee.’—Ixxxiv. 11, 12. 


‘Unless the Lord had been my help, 
My soul had almost dwelt in silence. 
When I said, My foot slippeth ; 
Thy mercy, O Lord, held me up.’—xciv. 17, 18. 


‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him.’—ciii. 13. 


*T love the Lord, 
Because he hath heard my voice and my supplications. 
Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
Therefore will I call upon him as long as I live. 


The 
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The Lord preserveth the simple : 

I was brought low and he helped me. 

Return unto thy rest, O my soul, 

For the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.’—exvi. 1, 2, 6, 7. 


‘ Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly, 
But the proud he knoweth afar off. 
Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive me: 
Thou shalt stretch forth thine hand against the wrath of mine 
enemies, 
And thy right hand shall save me. 
The Lord will perfect that which concerneth me.’— 
exxxviii. 6, 7, 8. 


It remains to be seen how the same general influences are 
exhibited in the views which David took of human life and human 
character. The Mosaical system held forth the promise of tem- 
poral prosperity, as among the rewards of a godly life. Chris- 
tianity, being more spiritual in its sanctions, does not hold forth 
this expectation to the faithful. It does not promise exemption 
from trouble and severe privations ; but it teaches us to regard 
them as fatherly discipline, designed to wean us from the world, 
and to fix our affections on things above. It promises grace to 
sustain them, and to profit by them ; and it points to a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away, as reserved in heaven for those who 
wage life’s warfare well. Nevertheless, it is true, even under the 
Christian system, that, although it does not hold forth the goods of 
this life as the objects of our hope and expectation—prosperity is, in 
a settled social system, the frequent concomitant or even result of a 
religious life ; because with the religious character is inevitably 
connected those habits of life—the sobriety, the diligence, the 
perseverance, the probity, which in every well-ordered state 
conduce to temporal prosperity and success. ‘The phenomenon 
which presented itself to the view of David in his contemplation 
of human life, and which most exercised his mind, was, that the 
righteous were often cast down and afflicted, while the proud and 
the wicked were often seen to be prosperous and happy. He 
admits, and confesses, that this tried his thoughts greatly; but 
the conclusion to which he was led was, that the prosperity of 
the wicked was all a vain show. There was nothing real or sub- 
stantial in it, nor had it any permanence ; it passed —— a 
vapour, and became as a thing that had not been. But the 
afflictions of the righteous were not inconsistent with happiness 
so long as they trusted in God, and their desolations were sure to 
be in the long run turned into prosperity, and their sorrow into 
praise and joy. 

The Psalms which embody these general surveys of — 
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life, and the course of Divine Providence, are very remarkable, 
and in general engage the special attention of the most cursory 
readers. There are few of them which contain any allusion to 
the circumstances of the author’s historical life, and there is much 
in them to suggest that, whenever set forth, they are substantially 
founded upon the meditations of his early years. We may direct 
particular attention to the thirty-seventh Psalm, which but for one 
verse, which beautifully connects his early and late experiences, 
contains nothing to suggest that it was not the result of his 
youthful thoughts. We must quote a few verses from it. ‘The 
writer thus enjoins the righteous to abstain from fretfulness at 
the temporary prosperity of the wicked, but patiently to abide 
the course of the divine dispensations, by which they shall witness 


the full and satisfactory development of God’s dealings with 
mankind :— 


‘ Fret not thyself because of evil doers, 

Neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity. 

For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 

And wither as the green herb. 

Trust in the Lord, and do good : 

So shalt thou dwell in the land, 

And verily thou shalt be fed. 

Delight thyself also in the Lord ; 

And he shall give thee the desires of thine heart. 

Commit thy way unto the Lord; 

Trust also in him; and he shall bring it to pass: 

And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, 

And thy judgment as the noon-day. 

Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him ; 

Fret not thyself because of him that prospereth in his way.’— 

XXXVii. 1-7. 


Here, speaking from his own experience—the experience of a 
justified confidence—David expresses with great force the advan- 
tage and privilege of that unhesitating reliance upon the divine 
appointments, which had formed the charm and glory of his own 
career. After urging this great lesson further, and insisting upon 
the unsubstantial character of ungodly prosperity, he returns to 
the ideas which delight him most :— 


‘ The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, 
And he delighteth in his way. 
Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down, 
For the Lord upholdeth him with his hand. 
I have been young, and now am old ; 
Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his seed begging bread.’—xxxvii. 23-25. 


After 
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After more in this strain, the Psalmist comes forth with this 
noble image :— 


‘I have seen the wicked in great power, 
And spreading himself like a green bay-tree : 
Yet he passed away: and, lo, he was not: 
Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found.’— 
xxxvii, 35, 36. 


Views of this kind resulted necessarily in that strong contempt 
for the prosperity of the worldlings, which he forcibly expresses 
in Psalm xlix. and elsewhere. He returns the scorn with which 
they regarded the unprosperous with a greater scorn— 


‘ That scorn of fools, which fools mistake for pride ;’ 
JOHNSON. 


and all men were fools in his eyes, who made not God their 
trust. 

In one very striking Psalm, the seventy-third, the Psalmist 
traces the course of one of ‘ those presumptuous sins,’ of a tendency 
to which he was well aware, and against which he has left more than 
one prayer on record." Here he acknowledges— 


‘TI was envious at the foolish, 
When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
They are not in trouble as other men, 
Neither are they plagued like other men.’—Ixxiii. 3, 5. 


After further characterizing them, he adds :— 


‘ Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the world : 
They increase in riches.’ 


This leads to the thought, what avail righteousness and 
humiliation if the ungodly thus prosper, while the upright suffer 
affliction and contempt ? 


‘ Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, 
And washed my hands in innocency. 
For all the day long have I been plagued, 
And chastened every moment.’ 





® It is true that this is one of the Psalms ascribed to Asaph in the title. But the 
titles of the Psalms are of no canonical authority, and it is certain that many of 
them are misapplied. This is particularly the case with several of the twelve 
Psalms ascribed to Asaph, which are judged from internal evidence not even to 
belong to the age in which he lived. We cannot now enter into this question; but 
it appears to us that the present Psalm is entirely Davidic in its character, style, 
and sentiments; and this is also the case with the one quoted below (the 78th) as 

David’s, although the title ascribes it to Asaph. HW 
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He was at first baffled in attempt to solve this great mystery :— 


‘ When I thought to know this, 
It was too painful for me.’ 


That is, it was too difficult, too arduous, for him to penetrate ; but 


‘ When I went into the sanctuary of God, 
Then understood I THEIR END.’ 


By this he intimates, that the matter being inscrutable to his 
understanding, he laid it in prayer before God, and then received 
such enlightenment, that he is filled with compunction at his pre- 
vious doubts and misgivings :— 


‘ Thus my heart was grieved, 
And I was pricked in my reins. 
So foolish was I, and ignorant ; 
I was as a beast before thee.’ 


But he takes comfort :— 


‘ Nevertheless, I am continually with thee: 
Thou bast holden me by my right hand. 
Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
And afterward receive me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth, 
But God is the strength of my heart, 
And my portion for ever.’—Ixxiii. 23-26. 


This Psalm, if it was not composed in early life, has all the 
characters of a retrospective glance to that period when the writer’s 
mind was most subject to such exercises. It was surely not left 
for him to learn late in life, the lesson which was thus taught to 
him. 

It is one of the favourite employments of youth—that period 
so scant of experience, but so plentiful in hope—to picture forth 
the course of the life before us, and to resolve upon the manner 
of our conduct under the circumstances which we imagine to be 
in store for us. How seldom real life offers the circumstances 
which youth has imagined, need not here be told; and the cir- 
cumstances which actually arise—the various antagonist influences 
which inexperience cannot take into the account, often render the 
actual conduct in life wofully different from, and infinitely short of, 
the purposes of our youth. Still these purposes are facts. When 
the mind is free to imagine and to purpose what seems best to it, 
that which it does imagine and purpose, is indicative of its cha- 
racter and condition. We think we have seen that David had 
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early impressions that a high and glorious career awaited him: 
and if he had not, there was an interval, be it short or long, in 
which royal destinies became assured to him by the anointing of 
Samuel, without producing any present change in his condition. 
This interval, or that period, could not but be filled with resolu- 
tions and plans as to Fis future conduct, under the circumstances 
which he viewed in the distance ; and we think we can trace them 
in the 101st Psalm. It seems to us to belong, either in fact or 
retrospectively, to this period; for in later life many sorrowful 
experiences must have taught him the difficulty of giving full 
effect to such purposes, and the buoyant expressions of resolute 
will, must have been, after such experience, toned down by the 
consciousness of many failures and of much abortive effort. In 
the point of view which has been taken, the Psalm is uncommonly 
interesting :— 


‘I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 
O! when wilt thou come unto me? 
I will walk within my house with a perfect heart. 
I will set no wicked thing before mine eyes: 
I hate the work of them that turn aside, 
It shall not cleave unto me. 
A froward heart shall depart from me ; 
I will not know a wicked person. 
Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I cut off: 
Him that hath a proud heart and high look will I not suffer. 
Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, that they may 
dwell with me. 
He that walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me. 
He that worketh deceit shall not dwell in my house: 
He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. 
I will early destroy all the wicked of the land, 
That I may cut off all wicked doers from the city of the Lord.’ 


How far David was able to effect these purposes, and how far 
he found obstacles to their full accomplishment, the second book 
of Samuel may enable us to guess; but there is no doubt that his 
public conduct was substantially regulated by the principles which 
these purposes indicate. 

To a young man the means of instruction and materials for re- 
flection are furnished by observations on human life and character, 
by the associations suggested by the phenomena of nature and the 
characteristics of animal and vegetable life, by the conversation 
or instruction of others, by self-contemplation, by meditation 
on God’s dealings with man, and by reading. On most of 
these points, in illustration of the youth of David, we have 
touched. That he was a keen and careful observer of nature, 
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and was in the habit of drawing instruction from all that 
passed before his eyes, and that his observations supplied the 
numerous notices of, and images drawn from, the phenomena of 
nature, and from pastoral and rural life, which enliven his writings, 
it will be our pleasant task to show on some future occasion. 

With respect to reading, the age of David was not a reading 
age, and books of any kind must have been scarce. We can 
think of nothing of which the literature of that age may have 
consisted, save the few books of Scripture that then existed, with 
perhaps some old chronicles, and a few collections of ancient songs, 
unless the latter existed entirely in the memories of the people. 
It is clear, however, that David possessed the books of Scripture, 
and studied them deeply, till their contents were ever present to 
his mind, and formed, as it were, part of it. When it is consi- 
dered that the sacred books which existed in his time could by 
the most liberal calculation have been only the books of Moses, 
with those of Job, Joshua, Judges, and perhaps Ruth, forming 
not more than one-third of the sacred volume which is now in our 
hands, we cannot well help being conscience-stricken at our too 
often comparatively lukewarm emotions in presence of the sacred 
volume, in comparison with David’s intense appreciation of the 
value and importance of a Bible which lacked the Psalms, the 
Prophets, the New Testament, and most of the historical books. 
Yet it was of such a Bible that David speaks in many glowing 
sentences, of which we can afford space for only a few, all 
taken from one Psalm, the 119th :-— 


‘ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 
With my whole heart have I sought thee: 

O let me not wander from thy commandments. 
Thy word have I hid in mine heart, 

That I might not sin against thee. 

I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, 
As much as in all riches. 

Open thou mine eyes, 

That I may behold wondrous things out of thy law. 
I am a stranger in the earth ; 

Hide not thy commandments from me. 

Thy testimonies also are my delight, 

And my counsellors. 

I have chosen the way of truth: 

Thy judgments have I laid before me. 

I will run the way of thy commandments, 
When thou shalt enlarge my heart. 

Thy statutes have been my songs 

In the house of my pilgrimage. 


Unless 
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Unless thy law had been my delights, 

I should then have perished in mine affliction. 

I will never forget thy precepts : 

For with them thou hast quickened me. 

O how I love thy law! 

It is my meditation all the day. 

Thou through thy commandments hast made me wiser than mine 
enemies, 

For they are ever with me. 

I have more understanding than all my teachers, 

For thy testimonies are my meditation. 

I understand more than the ancients (elders), 

Because I keep thy precepts. 

I have refrained my feet from every evil way, 

That I may keep thy word. 

TI have not departed from thy judgments, 

For thou hast taught me. 

How sweet are thy words unto my taste ! 

Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth! 

Through thy precepts I get understanding, 

Therefore I hate every false way. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 

And a light unto my path. 

Thy testimonies have I taken as my heritage for ever, 

For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

The entrance of thy words giveth light, 

It giveth understanding unto the simple. 

Thy word is very pure, 

Therefore thy servant loveth it. 

Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me, 

Yet thy commandments are my delights. 

Mine eyes prevented the night watches, 

That I might meditate in thy word.’ 


It is easy to see from the Psalms that the historical portions of 
the Pentateuch engaged the particular attention of David. He 
had considered and digested it well, dwelling with peculiar and 
earnest attention upon those parts which manifested the power of 
God, and which evinced his care of, and his great pity for, his 
chosen people, particularly as exemplified in their deliverance from 
Egypt, and in their ‘march of mystery’ through the wilderness. 
A glance at a few of the Psalms will enlighten us as to his mode 
of viewing the historical portions of the existing Scriptures, and 
will indicate the kind of encouragement his mind was in the habit 
of deriving from them. 








> Psalm exix. 9-11, 14, 18, 19, 24, 30, 32, 54, 92, 93, 97-107, 105, 111, 129, 
140, 143, 148, 
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The seventy-eighth Psalm is a rapid summary of the transac- 
tions in Egypt and the wilderness, with the apparent object of 
magnifying the mercies of God, by showing that often as his 
people did turn away from him and murmur against him, as often 
on their repentance was he appeased, and again and again had 
pity upon them. After the facts are related we meet with the 
following striking reflections upon them :— 


‘ For all this they sinned still, 
And believed not for his wondrous works. 
Therefore their days did he consume in vanity, 
And their years in trouble. 
When he slew them, then they sought him ; 
And they returned. and inquired early after God : 
And they remembered that God was their Rock, 
And the high God their Redeemer. 
Nevertheless they did flatter him with their mouth, 
And they lied unto him with their tongues ; 
For their heart was not right with him, 
Neither were they stedfast in his covenant. 
But he, being full of compassion, 
Forgave their iniquity and destroyed them not: 
Yea, many a time turned he his anger away, 
And did not stir up all his wrath: 
For he remembered they were but flesh ; 
A wind that passeth away, and cometh not again.’— 
Ixxviii. 32-39. 
In the 105th Psalm is another survey of the same history, with 
a varied selection of circumstances, the object being to point out 
the Lord’s faithfulness to the covenant which he made with Abra- 
ham, to give the land of Canaan to his seed for a possession. 
The whole history is thus viewed as a series of operations for the 
accomplishment of that promise. David seldom mentiods per- 
sons in his Psalms; but in this one he names Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and Aaron. They are all, however, but 
passingly mentioned, save one, on whose history he dwells for six 
verses. And who is this one? It is no other than Joseph, whose 
history presented, as we can easily see, points which must have 
been in the highest degree interesting to such a mind as David’s. 
It must have ministered the highest encouragement to him in his 
youth, and must have tended in no small degree to the formation 
of that resolute confidence in the purposes of God which he so 
constantly expresses. We might be assured of this, knowing he 
possessed the history, even were the name of Joseph not to be 
found in his writings. But since it 7s found, the mamer in which 
the facts struck the mind of a man like David, who must 
have 
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have seen in that history some analogies to his own career, be- 
comes a matter of no common interest. 


‘ He sent a man before them, 
Even Joseph, who was sold for a servant : 
Whose feet they hurt with fetters : 
He was laid in iron. 
Until the time that his word came, 
The word of the Lord tried him. 
The king sent and loosed him ; 
Even the ruler of the people, and let him go free. 
He made him lord of his house, 
And ruler of all his substance ; 
To bind his princes at his pleasure, 
And teach his senators wisdom.’—ev. 17-22. 


David sees that it was God who in the course of his providence, 
and to work out the fulfilment of his designs, sent Joseph down 
into Egypt, where he suffered his integrity to be exposed to many 
trials, until the appointed hour came when He, who has the hearts 
of all men and the course of all human events in his hand, 
changed the state of affairs in a moment, causing the imprisoned 
slave to be brought forth from his dungeon, and his seat to be set 
but a little lower than the throne of kings. 

It is very certain that David must have been conversant with 
this history in his youth; and there can be no doubt that we ma 
count it among the sources of that confidence which he felt that 
God would in his own good time relieve him also from all his 
troubles and bring to pass all his purposes concerning him. 
Hence the disposition which he manifested to await God's own 
time for the accomplishment of his promises, and his constant re- 
fusal, even when opportunities offered, to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of the great destinies which lay before him by any doubtful 
or unrighteous deed. 
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REMARKS ON GENESIS, CHAPTER XIV." 
By Professor Freperick Tucn, D.D., of Leipzig. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. Samvet Davinson, LL.D. 


ALTHOUGH it cannot escape the observation of any that the 
historical narrative in Genesis xiv., as it now lies before us, has 
been pore we made use of only in so far as it tends to exalt the 
heroic spirit of Abraham, its original object being not to furnish 
an account of Canaanitish affairs in relation to the inhabitants of 
the country and foreign rulers; yet this very old historical docu- 
ment contains a number of allusions which lead us to cast a willing 
glance into a time whose memory is almost extinguished. It 
is not the purport of these lines to bring them all together, after 
what we have adduced in our commentary on Genesis has received 
further confirmation, corrections, and enlargements, from Bertheau,® 
and especially from Ewald. But perhaps there still remain a 
number of questions partly relating to the geographical considera- 
tions that come before us. The discussion of these, and, as far 
as we are able, their solution, shall now be briefly attempted. 

If we inquire first of all into the historical event which occa- 
sioned the march of Abraham’s army, it was owing to the dominion 
possessed by upper-Asiatic rulers over the five cities and the 
surrounding territories (v. 9), which they do not now acquire for 
the first time, but, according to verse 4, establish anew; being 
thus, on the whole, a prelude to what appears in succeeding cen- 
turies in manifold ways as the common effort of the most diverse 
dynasties. The fact of our finding such a state of things even at 
this ancient period cannot, however, rest on the transference of later 
occurrences to antiquity, because, on the one hand, a similar fact 
—judge as we will regarding the Assyrian name—runs through 
historical tradition, when Ctesias, in Diodorus Sic., ii. 2, represents 
Ninus as subjecting to himself Egypt, Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, &c., 
or Manetho in Josephus c. Ap. i. 14, makes the Hykshos that 
had fled out of Egypt ‘for fear of the Assyrians, the rulers of 


® Translated from Heft ii. of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlindischen Ge- 
sellschaft, a new publication which we introduced to the reader’s notice in our first 
Number. This able and elaborate paper, which throws some new light on the very 
difficult chapter of which it treats, will be of great interest to those who take plea- 
sure in the class of inquiries to which it belongs. A few unimportant notes have 
been alone omitted by the translator. 

> Bertheau, Geschichte d. Israel. © Ewald, Geschichte des Volks Isr., Th. I. 
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Asia at that time’ entrench themselves within a fortified city : 
while, on the other hand, the narrative itself contains particulars 
which, agreeing well with one another, manifest a completely 
individual relation. It is true that, as the history lies before us 
(v 4, sq.), the revolt of the hitherto dependent Pentapolis is put 
into the fore-ground ; but it is easy to understand the reason of 
this, inasmuch as Lot, on whose captivity the whole representa- 
tion turns, had taken up his habitation in the midst of them. The 
question then arises here, whether the affair really concerned only 
the Pentapolis. The thing itself, as well as the narrative, is de- 
cidedly against an affirmative reply. For even if we were to pre- 
suppose that the limited tract in question presented no discoverable 
interest to rulers so far remote as those mentioned in v. 1; and 
were we to assume still further, that the way to it had to be 
forcibly opened by the subjugation of the free inhabitants of Basan, 
Gilead, and Moab (v. 5); yet verses 6 and 7 annihilate every such 
assumption by the Yact, that the confederated troops surround the 
revolted Pentapolis, conquer the southern mountain and the wil- 
derness bordering it on the west, and do not put to total rout, 
apparently without much trouble, the united army of the five 
cities (v. 10), till their return (v. 8,sqq.). In all this the territory 
to the west of Jordan, of whose dominion no trace can be discovered 
in the narrative, continues completely untouched both on the march 
and the return; so that Abraham (v. 13) at Hebron, not far dis- 
tant from the scene of war (comp. xix. 27 sq.), had first to be 
informed of what took place; while (v. 7) the Amorites who 
oppose the invading foe, certainly at the southern declivity of what 
was subsequently the mountain of Judah, where they are defeated, 
are designated by the addition ‘that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar’ 
(comp. 2 Chron. xx. 2), as being located near the Dead Sea, and 
must therefore have been in the closest relation to the tribes on 
whom war is here made. According to this, the entire expedition 
was aimed at the great valley-depression north and south of the 
Dead Sea, or the Arabah (in the Old Testament sense), with its 
eastern mountains and western deserts, and there need scarcely be 
a dispute about the matter when we find it intimated in the course 
of the narrative, that all the tribes of that territory, which the 
same fate overtakes, stood in the same relation to those tyrants, 
and revolted from them in common. 

This being correctly apprehended, we are in a position to under- 
stand the object, for which the rulers of lands so remote seized on 
the district in question. For them the rich pastures of Bashan 
and Gilead (Jer. 1. 19), or the once well watered meadows of the 
Jordan territory (Gen. xiii. 10), which might indeed have had the 
power of alluring nomades (Numb. xxxii. 1; Gen. xiii. 11), 
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could not possibly possess sufficient attraction to induce them 
to maintain the mastery for the sake of the locality itself, while 
the more blessed land to the west of Jordan remained un- 
heeded. Still less can we believe that the inhospitable Edomite 
mountains, the desert of deserts, could furnish a motive strong 
enough to prompt such efforts by reason of their soil, which 
was regarded, even in the Old Testament, as unblest (Gen. 
xxvii. 39). 

If we are compelled to explain this phenomenon by other cir- 
cumstances, the true reason cannot be doubtful when we remem- 
ber, of what importance that extensive valley was at all times in 
regard to the intercourse of tribes with one another. It always 
formed (comp. Strabo xvi. 4, 18, sq.) the road marked out by 
nature itself, which, from the Alanitic gulf, divides the boundless 
wilderness watered by the Nile and Euphrates; the medium of 
intercourse between Arabia and Damascus, to, which, it is worthy 
of notice that even the allied troops smitten by Abraham (Gen. 
xiv. 15) march back. To this may be added, that not far from 
the southernmost borders of Canaan, and near the Edomite moun- 
tains, we meet with the point of intersection of the roads which 
lead from the coast of the Mediterranean to Arabia, from central 
Egypt to Canaan, and accordingly we find those allied warriors 
establishing themselves at this very place (v. 7). To have 
dominion over the whole of this important locality must have 
appeared of the greater consequence since, by the possession of it, 
the great sea of sand composing the wilderness could be converted, 
so to speak, into an inland sea. What shows this decisively is 
the circumstance, that (v. 1) Chedorlaomer of Elam, and Am- 
raphel of Shinar, 7. e., the rulers of the coast of the Persian Gulf, 
and of the highways made by the Euphrates and Tigris, appear 
as the very persons who also secure to themselves possession of 
the more western road. By this occupation Arabia in particular, 
with its choice productions (comp. Ezek. xxvii. 19, sqq.), was 
completely enclosed ; and all commerce with the southern coast, 
and the bazaars in Western and Eastern Asia, came into the 
hands of one and the same power; which was a sufficient reason 
for procuring these advantages by conquest, and for maintaining 
them against revolt by the putting forth of force. 

We pass over here, as having no necessary connection with the 
historical document before us, other inferences from what has been 
advanced, such as the necessary relation to Damascus, which was 
the point of egress to the great continental highways to Nineveh 
and Babylon, and other things relating to the nature and antiquity 
of commercial intercourse. But we cannot refrain from once again 


directing attention to the circumstance, that, by this antique frag- 
ment, 
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ment, the narratives of Ctesias respecting ancient Assyrian kings 
and their conquests, receive a definite direction which might well 
deserve the trouble of following farther in an historical method. 
Here we have yet to examine individual particulars, so far as 
these are more definitely determined by the entire view of the 
passage at which we have arrived, or as they serve to furnish a 
more decided support of it. 

If we glance at the road along which the allied troops march, 
they appear immediately (v. 5) at the northern boundaries of the 
rebellious territory, east of Jordan. Hence the long march from 
Babylonia and Elymais thither has been passed over. But it is 
otherwise known, that the wilderness westward of Euphrates made 
the way by Damascus necessary to every army pressing forward 
from Babylonia to Canaan. Accordingly we also find here that 
the march back (v. 14, sq.) is directed towards the north. The 
farther progress of the march (v. 5, sq.) is plainly laid down, so 
that the army proceeds from north to south through the lands 
eastward of the vale in question, and, turning back by Kadesh 
(v. 7) to the Dead Sea, effects its return through the valley 
of Jordan to Dan (v. 14), and by forced marches by way of 
Damascus. Hence it traverses the subject provinces princi- 
pally on their eastern side at first, and then on their western 
side. 

If now we endeavour to present the march palpably in detail, it 
cannot admit of a doubt that the hostile army followed at first the 
great highway from Damascus (v. 5), when it smites the Rephaim 
in Ashtaroth-karnaim. For though this ancient royal residence 
of Bashan has not been discovered, up to the present time, with 
certainty,’ yet the situation in general is sufficiently known from 
the nearness of Edrei, attested by Deut. i. 4; Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 31 ; 
and by Eusebius (Onomast. in ‘ Astaroth’) reckoned at six 
Roman miles from the Edrei of the middle ages, which is 
still in ruins, according to the old authorities :* four days 
journey on the leading way from Damascus, where also Ptolemy 
(v. 17, 7) places his Adra, and the Peutinger Tables (IX. F.), 
the corresponding Adraha. The fall of the metropolis decides the 
fate of the territory, as the battle at Edrei does in Num. xxi. 
33, sqq.; and (1 Mace. v. 43, sq.) the destruction of the same 
Karnion (equivalent to Karnaim) by Judas Maccabeus. 





4 The author has added a postscript, to say that the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, for the year 1846 (vol. ii. p. 331), had just made known to him 
Captain Newbold’s discovery of the site of Ashtaroth Karnaim, in the ruins of Tel 
Ashtereh, and that he regards the new fact as a confirmation of his previous state- 
ments, 


© Istakhri, p. 57, and Edrisi Syr. (ed. Rosenmiiller), p. 11; Abulfed. Geogr., 


p. 252. 
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In relation to the progress of the march, Num. xxi. 32, sqq. 
comes under consideration, except that here there is no mention 
of Jazer, and just as little as before of the Amoritish kingdoms 
and the Ammonites, but the gigantic aborigines appear as pos- 
sessors of those lands. It has chiefly to do (v. 5) with the 
environs of the Jabbok, where the Zuzim (the Zamzummim of 
Deut. ii. 20) are defeated at Ham. Since Ham must be regarded 
as the chief city, it is perhaps the old name of the city, for which 
subsequently Rabbath-b’ne-Ammon, ‘ Rabbath of the children of 
Ammon,’ originally a predicate (compare Rabbath-Moab), was a 
proper name ; and then its locality would be indicated by Amman, 
the ruins of which still exist (see Abulfeda, &c.) onthe Hadj road 
from Syria. It is worthy of remark in connection with this point, 
that Ptolemy (v. 7. 16) mentions in the neighbourhood of this 
locality a place, ZiZ«; Abulfeda (I. c.), ‘a pond, Ziza, about 
a day’s journey southward from Amman’ ; Khalil ap. Shahin, 
Syr. (ed. Rosenmiiller, P: 19), Zizat, as a border-place belonging 
to the eparchy of Kerak: possibly a memorial, continuing to a 
late period of the expelled Zuzim, which may be compared with 
the Rephaite valley at Jerusalem. The march now enters on 
the locality of the first conquests of Israel in succeeding times, 
Num. xxi. 21, sq. The Emim (Deut. ii. 11), so called by the 
Moabites, are smitten in the valley of Kirjathaim, a place, which, 
though not yet discovered with certainty, was still known to the 
Onomasticon (in Cariathaim), 10 Roman miles westward of 
Madeba, whose ruins, as is familiar to the reader, still bear the 
old name. It cannot therefore be doubted, that the battle-field in 
general was the same with that also chosen by Salah-ed-din, when 
he drew up his army at Hosban (the Hebrew Heshbon, Num. 
xxi. 26) and pushed forward to Maain (the Baal-meon of Num. 
xxxiil. 38, joined with Kiriathaim in Jer. xlviii. 23 ; Ezek, xxv. 9) 
in order to wait for the Europeans who were encamped at the 
brook al-Wal.' Whether the territory southward of the Arnon 
was also subjected by means of this engagement; and whether 
the Arnon was at that time a boundary or an interior river, as it 
was frequently both in subsequent times, the narrative is silent. 
But it is certain that the allied troops could attack the Pentapolis 
directly from that quarter (comp. 2 Kings iii. 8, sq.). We may 
infer, however, that they went round it, and first, turning to the 
south (v. 6), smote the Horites (the original inhabitants, expelled 
by the Edomites, Gen. xxxvi. 20, sq.; Deut. ii. 12, 22) in their 
mountain Seir (i. e. esh-Sherah), from the fact, that they did not 
take the way through the Arabah, into which the Edomite moun- 


* See Seetzen, in Zach’s Monat. Correspond., xviii. 431. 
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tains with their heaven-pointing perpendicular cliffs, slope off; but 
followed the eastern edge of the mountain, where at the same time 
it was easiest to be assailed, probably pretty nearly in the way 
taken by the Israelites from Ezion-geber upwards, and which in 
after times the Romans made more accessible to commerce by laying 
artificial roads. It is therefore of special importance, especially as 
no notices respecting localities are elsewhere given, to determine 
with accuracy the position of ‘ El-Paran, which lies at (i. e., at 
the commencement of) the wilderness,’ viz., the final point of the 
entire warlike expedition. The desert that comes under notice 
here is undoubtedly that whose name (Paran IND) is added to 


El (Ox) to determine it ; and the more surely we must understand 
with the Septuagint and Peshito 8 e (as in Gen. xxxv. 4 and 


Judg. vi. 11, 19) to be a plantation of terebinth, the more easily can 
we consider ourselves justified in referring that name to an oasis, 
situated, on any view of the subject, to the west of the Edomite 
mountains, which one may at pleasure conceive of, as more in the 
north or the south of the long wilderness border, according as we 
make the army advance to a greater or less distance. Nor can 
one make a mistake in venturing to conjecture of Paran that it 
was a place at that time inhabited, after which the plantation of 
terebinths received its appellation. All these concurring circum- 
stances, however, are not sufficient to afford a clear view of the 
position of things which is certainly quite definite ; and the picture, 
which is of itself but approximative, becomes more and more con- 
fused when we try to bring the narrative into harmony with the 
condition of the ground and the suppositions thence arising. But 
fortunately there is no need here of vague circuitous guessing, 
since, on closer examination, it cannot admit of a doubt that 
El-Paran is identical with Elath = Aileh, ‘on the shore of the 
Red Sea’ (1 Kings ix. 26), manifestly at the extreme end of 
Wadi Arabah, which is still definitely marked, in regard to 
situation, by its ruins.’ 

For, 1. The allied troops must have penetrated thus far if they 
wished to attain the object of the entire expedition which was 
pointed out in page 82. They had done nothing if they did not 
master this point. Aileh was —— the gate of Arabia. Here 
the Syrian and north-western Canaanitish roads, the former coming 
down from the north, the latter leading down from the Philistine 
coast and the inland parts, united with the Egyptian running 
across from west to east above the mount et-Tih through the 
desert, thence to seek the interior of Arabia from this point on a 





& Compare Laborde, Comment., p. 124; Winer, Real-wdérterbuch. 3rd edit., i. 318. 
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way along the east shore of the Persian gulf strongly traced 
out by nature, or to gain the water-courses which begin here." 
Aileh was therefore a possession important at all times, for which 
Edomites and Israelites fought with various success, which the 
Romans protected with strong garrisons, Crusaders conquered, 
and were compelled to give back to the Moslems, &c.—yea, 
necessity demanded the making of it secure even at the present 
day, by establishing the fort Aqabah, though political and in- 
dustrial interests are whelly altered. 

2. The identity of the name itself warrants the opinion, espe- 
cially since we find it again in Gen. xxxvi. 41, under the form of 


ON Elah—there the seat of an Edomite prince, and meet with it 
in | Kings ix. 26; 2 Kings xvi. 6, even under a third subordinate 
form MON Eloth. 


3. The addition Paran, ‘the wilderness Paran,’ of which we 
shall say more immediately, really terminated at Elath with 
Agqabah Aileh, 7. e. the Alanitic Pass,' so that the place in ques- 
tion lay with perfect propriety ‘ at the entrance of the Great 


Wilderness’ ( ATTY), as the situation of it is described in 


verse 6. All this is further confirmed by the fact, that now the 
way in which the army marched is perfectly plain, inasmuch as 
the route struck into Laborde’s way from Petra to Aqabah,* 
at the eastern extremity of the mountain, ¢.e. from the eastern 
wilderness-plateau, in the situation of the middle-age places 
Maan and Humeimeh,™ passing through Wadi el-Ithm, ‘the 
only connection between Aqabah and the Eastern Desert,’" and 
descended in view of El-Paran to Arabah and the edge of the 
sea. By penetrating farther to the south, the army would have 
marched to Hedjaz, whose subjection did not come within the 
design of the allies, nor indeed lay in their power. Hence it is 
said in the narrative, verse 7, ‘ and they returned and came to Ain 
Mishpat,’ 7. e. Kadesh, so that here, as in verse 6, nothing more 
than the final pointis named at which they met with the Ama- 
lekites and Amorites. A closer perception of the relations affect- 
ing the farther march of the army from the coast of the Red Sea 
to the southern borders of Palestine, depends partly on the state 
of the Western Desert, partly on a determination as accurate as 
possible of the situation of Kadesh. We must here enter into an 
examination of both, so far as our object requires it. The 





» Compare 1 Kings xi, 18, with Ibn Haukal, by Moller, in Jstakh. p. 128. 

i Edrisi, Jaub. i. 332. 

k Voyaye en Arabie Pétrée, p. 62, sq., or p. 206, sq., of the English edition. 

™ Abulfeda, Geogr., p. 228, sq. " Robinson’s Palestine, i. 286. 
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—— of Sinai, enclosed by the two tongues of the Red Sea, 
as for its boundary on the north, as marked out by nature, the 
limestone mountain which follows the margin of the Sea at Suez, 
by the name of Jebel er-Rahah, at the distance of four to five 
hours, then at Ras Wady Gharandel bends towards the south- 
east and east by the name of Jebel et-Tih, and running out into 
several radiating chains of rocks, ends in the northern head of the 
/Elanitic Gulf. This mountain forms the ascent to the higher- 
lying wilderness which sinks down towards the east precipitously 
into the Arabah ; and in the north and north-west is bounded by 
the southernmost mountains of Canaan and by the Mediterranean 
Sea, in the west by Egypt. The extended tract of wilderness in 
question, which generally ascends from west to east, while it sinks 
considerably downwards from south to north, is intersected in its 
whole length by Wadi el-Arish (the ‘ brook of Egypt’ of the Old 
Testament), leading to the Mediterranean Sea, which commences 
close by the northern declivity of Jebel et-Tih, and is divided by 
it into an eastern and western half. The latter is not at all, as 
Ibn-el-Wardi (ed. Hylander, p. 76) describes this desert generally, 
a horizontal plain, free from unevennesses, but is rather marked at 
its northern end, not to mention specially other hills and heights, 
by two mountains of no inconsiderable magnitude, Jebel Jelek 
and Jebel Helal, which point out the sloping of the higher desert 
to the lower-lying wilderness-plain which surrounds the plateau 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the banks of the Nile and the 
coasts of the Red Sea. Yet it is distinguished from the eastern 
half by greater evenness. A branch that separates from et-Tih, 
viz., the mountain el-Oedshmeh, divides it from the other half at 
their common southernmost extremity, in such a form as that the 
Eastern Plain, interrupted by different heights, inclines towards 
the north-east, and leads through the Arabah to the Dead Sea. 
Yet this character of the wilderness, which differs from that of 
the western half only by its slope, but in other respects is entirely 
similar, is suddenly altered in this respect, that about 30° 40’ 
north latitude, a ridge of rocks running from west to east, rises 
like a wall boldly from the plain, while three higher tops, the iso- 
lated most westerly promontory Jebel Ikhrimm, the western Jebel 
Araif en-Naqah, and the eastern cliff el-Meqrah, situated in the 
vicinity of Arabah, form the boundary of it. This mountain-wall 
forms the southern border of a cleft limestone mountain, which, 
stretching up eastwards to the Arabah, opens towards the west 
its ravines parallel to one another, and in perpendicular rocky 
cliffs from three to four hundred feet high slopes off into the 
Western Desert, till it ends northward in the valleys Murrah and 
el-Fiqreh, in order to rise up again on the other side of them, ha 
the 
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the precipitous walls of the Emorite mountains. Such is a brief 
sketch of the desert, as we know it from Seetzen, Burckhardt, von 
Schubert, Robinson, and others. 

If now we endeavour to recognise again in this province what 
the Bible says respecting the wilderness, we gladly meet with, 
first of all, the mode in which the Arabians designate the locality. 
They strictly distinguish the desert Jifar ( lie) from ‘the desert 


of the children of Israel’ (Jip! 42 43). The former still 
belongs to Egypt, and its boundaries run from Rafah (4), the 
*“Pagesa of Ptolemy, v. 16. 6), along the bank of the Mediterranean 


Sea to the sea Tennis (VJ), from thence to the fruitful 
meadows of the Nile-valley, along to Kolzum, and by the edge of 
the desert et-Tih, back to the Mediterranean.® Jifar is there- 
fore that deeper lying wilderness tract already mentioned, which 
encloses the higher desert in the west and north-west.’ Through 
it, beyond Jebel Helal, Wadi el-Arish takes a north-western 
direction to the sea. On the other hand the wilderness of the 
children of Israel, so called in memory of the record in the Pen- 
tateuch, as being, according to Kazwini (MS.), ‘ the place in 
which Moses wandered about with the children of Israel, between 
Aileh, Egypt, the gulf of Kolzum, and the mountain esh-Sherah 

. when they hesitated to penetrate into the holy land’ (Num. 
ch. xiv.), embraces that wilderness-plateau itself above described, 
according to Istakhri, p. 28, and Abulfeda, p. 109, a desert con- 
sisting in part of sand, in part of firm soil, with some palm-trees 
here and there, and springs (of bad water), bounded by Jifar, 
Palestine, and the environs of Mount Sinai (7. e. Jebel et-Tih). 
If we compare herewith the biblical usus loquendi, it can admit of 
no doubt that to Jifar in general, ‘Shur that is before Egypt’ 
(Gen. xxv. 18; 1 Sam. xv. 7), corresponds ; while, on the other 
hand, the wilderness of Paran of the Old Testament coincides 
with Tih-beni-Israil. 

This is evident, firss-—With regard to the wilderness Shur, not 
only does the above designation, ‘ Shur which lies before Egypt,’ 
point thereto, but it is also in 1 Sam. xv. 7; xxvii. 8; Gen. xxv. 
18, pointed out as the western boundary, as far as which the 





° Istakhri, pp. 28, 31; Abulfed., Geog., p. 108. 
P There is an interesting notice in Kazwini concerning the wilderness of Jifar. 
After some local description, he adds:—‘a species of birds is found there, called 
el Morgh, which come thither from the land of Rim. They resemble quails, and 
come at a particular time. The inhabitants catch as many of them as God wills, 
and then salt them.’ It is difficult to ascertain to what species these birds belong ; 
but there is no doubt that the fact of which Kazwini speaks, is the same as that 
mentioned in Ex. xvi. 13; Num. xi. 31. 
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Amalekites (on the south border of Canaan, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8) and 
the Ishmaelites in the wilderness Paran, Gen. xxi. 21, penetrated 
in their nomadic wanderings, Gen. xx. 1; the western determining 
point corresponding to the eastern, and situated still west of Gerar, 
Gen. xvi. 7, on the way from Hebron to central Egypt. But Shur 
is distinguished from Jifar by this, that it, in complete accord- 
ance with the character of the country, takes a more southern 
extension along the east coast of the bay of Suez, between the sea 
and Jebel er-Rahah. For, according to Exod. xv. 22, Moses 
leads the people through the sea to the wilderness of Shur, ac- 
cording to Num. xxxiii. 8, to the wilderness of Etham, so called 
from the boundary-place situated northward of the top of the sea, 
v. 6, and follows the wilderness tract till the entrance into the 
‘wilderness of Sin’ (Exod. xvi. 1). In proportion as we can 
entertain little doubt that the station ‘by the Red Sea,’ Num. 
xxxili. 10, at which the wilderness of Sin begins, is to be found 
at the lower end of Wadi Tajjibeh,1 so much the more certainly 
is the promontory Hammam Bluff, which runs out close by the 
sea, and which the Israelites must necessarily have ascended, the 
separating line between the deserts Shur and Sin (comp. Well- 
sted, ii. 34. 19). Thus, the desert of the Old Testament sur- 
rounds the higher Eastern Desert from the borders of Canaan 
to its south-western extremity. The very name Shar appears 
not to be entirely lost even at this day, for ‘a great chain of 
mountain running from north to south, somewhat to the east of 
the geographical length of Suez,’ bears the name es-Sur in 
Williams’ Holy City, p. 489. 

2. With regard to the wilderness Paran, it is first to be ob- 
served, that no part of it lies southward of Jebel et-Tih. For if 
the Israelites (Num. x. 12) march out of the wilderness of Sinai 
into the wilderness of Paran, the older narrative passes over a 
series of single stations, to which the later history, which supplies 
the omissions (ch. xii. 16), appends the notice, that the congrega- 
tion had arrived at Paran from Hazeroth, 7. e., as is not improbably 
assumed, Ain el-Hadhrah, so that consequently they passed over 
the mountain ridge. So also Paran (1 Kings xi. 18) has nothing 
in common with Feiran' in a Wadi of the same name, as even 
Vou Raumer* supposes. For when Hadad flees thither from 
Midian (incorrectly transplanted by Laborde to the eastern coast 
of the Sinaitic peninsula) over Paran to Egypt, he must neces- 
sarily have gone up to Aileh; and then, accompanied by guides 





4 Robinson’s Palestine. i. 115. 
t  A,\s of Makrizi, Gesch. der Copten, ed. Wustenf., p. 47. 
* Von Raumer, Zug der Isr., p. 38. 
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—as Moses, ‘too, required such persons in the desert (Num. x. 
29, sq.)—have struck into the ve which is used at the 

resent day, northward of Jebel et-Tih, through the wilderness of 
1 And that, moreover, the wilderness of Paran is bounded 
on the west by Shur has been already shown above from Gen. 
xxi. 21; xxv. 18. It is also obvious from Gen. xiv. 6, as well as 
from Deut. i. 1 (see Robinson on the place, iii. 160), that Paran 
had its boundary in Arabah; and if we assume besides, that, in 
Num. xiii. 3, the spies were sent forth from the wilderness of 
Paran to Canaan; that it is described in Gen. xxi. 21, as lying 
to the south of Beersheba ; that in 1 Sam. xxv. 1, even a part of 
the southern mountains of Judah could be reckoned to neta 
and that in Josephus‘ too, Pagay is named as a valley in Idumza 
and Acrabatene, abounding in caverns, and contiguous to Judea ; 
it is apparent that Paran is the appellation that embraces the 
whole wilderness-plateau even as far as the borders of Canaan, 
under which particular portions of the extended desert may have 
been comprehended, with peculiar names." Finally, regarding the 
‘mount Paran’ (Deut. xxxiii. 2; repeated from it in Hab. iii. 
3), the poet understands by it not a single mountain, but the 
mountain-range of Paran, whether we are to refer this to Jebel 
et-Tih, or to the mountainous quarter in the north-east of the 
desert. Certainly, the nature of the desert itself justifies even 
this expression. 

If now we turn back to the point where we left above the 
army’s progress at the entrance of the great desert, and ask, Did 
the confederate troops march through the wilderness of Paran, or 
did they go round it, following the way through Arabah? the 
whole question depends, as in the case of the journey of Israel 
to the promised land, on the place where the common boundary 
of both Kadesh (Gen. xiv. 7) and of Kadesh Barnea (Num. xxxil. 
8; xxxiv. 4; Deut. i. 2, 19; ii. 14; ix 23; Josh. x. 41) must be 
put. Here the tradition which identifies Kadesh with Petra, 
losing sight of the locality entirely, is of no use to us. The posi- 
tion, therefore, can only be determined by means of the Old Tes- 
tament itself. According to Num. xx. 16, Kadesh lay on the 
borders of Edom. ‘Thence Moses sends (ver. 14) to the ms of 
Edom to ask for himself a free passage. The eastern site which 
is obtained by this means harmonises with Gen. xvi. .14, xx. 1; 
Jos. x. 41, where Kadesh constitutes the eastern extremity over 
against the western Bered, Shur, Ghazzah. Since, then, it is 
said (Deut. i. 2) that they came from Horeb to Kadesh in 

t Bell. Jud., iv. 9, 4. 


«" Compare ‘ the wilderness of Beersheba’ of Gen. xxi. 14, and ‘ the wilderness 
of Etham’ of Num. xxxiii. 8, equivalent to ‘ the wilderness of Shur.’ 
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eleven days, on the way to Mount Seir—not along mount Seir, 
as Robinson (iii. 171) mistakes the well-known idiom (Ewald, 
§ 286, b.)—Seir must be determined according to ver. 44; 
and ch. i. 19, is decisive as to the meaning, where, as far as 
Kadesh, they went through ‘the great and terrible wilderness 
on the way to the mountain of the Amorites,’ i.e. the steep 
declivity of Canaan, to the wilderness lying to the south. 
Kadesh, therefore, belonged to the north-eastern quarter of the 
desert above described, near the borders of the promised land, 
as may be indubitably inferred also from Num. xxxiv. 4; Josh. 
xv. 3 (see below). With this agrees the fact that the spies were 
sent forth from hence (Num. xxxii. 8; Josh. xiv. 6, 7); that they 
return to it (Num. xiii. 26) ; and (Deut. ix. 23) the people refuse 
here to undertake the conquest of the land; and when, moreover, 
following the succession of events, it is related more accurately in 
Num. xx. 1, that the congregation at Kadesh (and that, too, for a 
long time, Deut. i. 46) had settled down, when the first attempt 
to penetrate into the land of promise had failed (Num. xiv.), 
the difference, inconsiderable in itself, leads us to perceive that 
the ascent to the mountain of the Amorites (at Hormah, Num. 
xiv. 44, formerly Zephath, Judg. i. 17) and Kadesh were con- 
tiguous. According to Num. xiii. 26, Kadesh is situated within 
the precincts of the desert Paran ; according to ch. xx. 1, and xxvii. 
14, on the contrary, it lay in the wilderness Zin (]8), which is also 


directly explained (ch. xxxiii. 36) to be the same as Kadesh. 
From this it manifestly follows, that Zin must have formed a part 
of the more extensive wilderness Paran, and that, too, hard by 
the southernmost edge of Canaan, since the spies sent from the 
wilderness of Paran (Num. xiii. 3) search the land through (ver. 21) 
‘from the wilderness of Zin unto Hamath.’ Still more accurately 
do we learn the relations of place from Num. xxxiv. 3, sq., and Josh. 
xv. 1, sq., where the southern border of Judah from the Dead Sea 
to the brook of Egypt at the Mediterranean, i. ¢., from east to 
west, is described in such a manner as that it runs out from the 
southern point of the Salt Sea, surrounds the ascent of Scorpions 
(’ATIPY n>y maaleh Akrabbim), i. e., according to Robinson’s 


a. 
. 


correct interpretation, the series of cliffs which cuts across the 
el-Ghor (the Valley of Salt of 2 Kings xiv. 7), in the form of an 
irregular curve, forming the boundary between this valley and 
the Taker Arabah—passes over to Zin, and goes up till southward 
of Kadesh Barnea. If we put all this together strictly according 
to the import of the words of Scripture, it will be clear, that Zin 
embraces the tract of desert which winds from Ghor westward 
about the steep sides of the Amorite mountain, a broad tract of 
land, 
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land, which ‘runs up nearly from E.N.E. to W.S.W. from the 
hills around Usdum and the south end of the Dead Sea to an 
indefinite extent’ (Robinson, iii. 144), bounded on the south by a 
ridge running parallel to the northern mountain rampart ;* and, 
on visiting this part of the wilderness, Williams’ at the most 
western part surveyed it from the mountain of the Amorites, 
eight hours almost due south below Beersheba, and says of 
it: ‘Immediately below us lay a wide valley called Wadi 
Murreh,’ which, some few hours to the east of this place, 
divides into two at a singularly-formed mountain Moddera ;* 
the southernmost retaining its name, and running east into the 
Arabah ; the other, called Wadi Fiqreh (according to Robinson, 
situated beyond the middle of this tract, nearer the foot of the 
Amorite mountain, the chief conductor of all the waters), leads 
north-east to the Dead Sea.’ If, now, Kadesh lies in this tract, 
el-Ghor, Ain Weibeh, and Ain Hasb are necessarily excluded. 
On the other hand, the Jewish border-line points much farther up 
to the west ; and, at the same time, such a geographical situation 
is supported by the relation of Num. xiii. 26, to ch. xx. 1, which 
the descriptions of places (Gen. xvi. 14; xx. 1), given according 
to the position of Kadesh, almost necessarily required, At the 
same time it should be observed, that into the examination of 
Kadesh the entirely ungrounded and misleading assumption has 
recently intruded, viz., that the ascent to the mountain (Num. 
xiv. 44) chosen by the Israelites, unquestionably in the vicinity of 
Hormah = Ssephath (es-Sufey, diminutive of Sufeh), is the pass 
ess-Ssafah, one of the three rocky ascents which render the ap- 
proach from Arabah to the southern ridge of mountains possible. 
However, the very condition of the country itself contradicts this 
supposition. Let us hear Williams, when, unprepared, he trod 
the edge of the mountain:—‘ We found ourselves,’ says he,” 
‘standing on a gigantic natural rampart of lofty mountains, 
which we could distinctly trace for ‘several miles east and west 
of the spot on which we stood, forming as it were bastions 
of Cyclopean architecture, jutted forth in irregular masses 
from the mountain-barrier into a frightfully terrific wilderness, 
stretched far before us toward the south. It was a confused chaos 





* Robinson, iii. 145; Seetzen, in Zach’s Monat. Correspond., xvii. 134; Schu- 
bert, Reise, ii. 443, ‘ 


y Williams’s Holy City, p. 488. 

* Described by Robinson, i, 221, and the name given as i Al| by Smith in Ro- 
binson, iii., Append., 115. 

® ¥ sXe by Smith, l. c. examined by Seetzen, and described in Zach, 1. c. 

» Williams's Holy City, p. 487. 
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of chalk, and had the appearance of an immense furnace, glowing 
with white heat, illuminated as it now was by the fierce rays of 
the sun. There did not appear to be the least particle of vegeta- 
tion in all the dreary waste ; all was drought and barrenness and 
desolation.’ 

From Schubert’s measurements, we know that this mountain- 
wall rises steep from five feet below the surface of the Red Sea 
to 1434 feet above it. Seetzen, who took his way to the valley 
through the pass Yemen, says, ‘We reached the mountain 
edge, where, on a steep rocky eminence, we ascended into a 
fearfully wild, deep, and barren valley ;’ and Robinson (iii. 149, 
sq.) ascended the pass ess-Ssafah only with great effort ; as also 
Schubert (ii. 447) reckons the ascent of it among the most toil- 
some hours of his life, expressly remarking, ‘The pass rose so 
perpendicularly, that it often appeared as though it refused me 
breath, like a glowing oven.’ like manner did Robinson (i. 
246) hear the third more easterly pass described ; and still better 
known are the steep, dangerous passes from the Dead Sea to the 
land of Canaan, which do not need here to be further notified. 
Though these troublesome passes were not insuperable obstacles 
to the peaceful carrying on of trade, as Roman care had made 
the pass ess-Ssafah—the direct way to Petra—more convenient and 
safe, being protected not only by fortifications, but by the erection 
of steps (Schubert) ; yet we must still justly ask, Were they also 
adapted to the march of an army, to begin through them the con- 
quest of a country—these passes, I say which were as easily closed 
by the most insignificant force, as they were unattainable by the 
greatest exertions of power? From its nature—for 2 Chron. xx. 
16, proves nothing to the contrary—Canaan was as little assailable 
from this point, as the mountain of the Edomites from the Arabah ; 
and if Moses had led his people hither, expecting them to begin 
the conquest thence, he would have deserved the reproaches which 
cowardice unjustly attributed to him. On the contrary, we know 
that, towards the west, as the valley rises, the mountains sink 
(Robinson, iii. 145), and are acquainted with the way which was 
passable even in the time of the Romans, and which westward, at 
Jebel Araif (see p. 87), passing Eboda (’E@o3z, Ptol. 5, 17, 4, now 
ruins of Abdeh; Robinson, i. 316) and Elusa (“Eaovsa, 7. e., 
Khalassah), 661 feet above the sea, rising at first gradually, 
then steeper, conducts to the promontories Jebel Khalil, 1550 
feet, the village Dhoharijeh, 2040 feet, and Hebron, 2842 feet. 
At no other place than this could it have been Moses’ design 
to penetrate into the land ; and it is worthy of notice, where a 
closer examination of plan and locality is possible, that Rowlands* 
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heard an indication of a place called Sepata, discovered by 
the usual remains of ruins, 2} hours down (7. e., south of 
Khalassah), whose name Robinson (i. 307) did not learn. 
From this very fact we must conclude that the Israelites did not 
follow the way through the Arabah; but, as Von Ewald 
points out the march quite correctly, approached the borders 
of the land at the great wilderness-way from Jebel Araif; 
and Robinson’s objection, viz., that this direction would have 
brought them straight to Beersheba, and not to Kadesh, is quite 
inapplicable if Kadesh lay to the south of Beersheba, which follows 
as a matter of course. Besides, even in Num. xiii. 22, the spies 
turn back past Hebron to Paran at Kadesh (ver. 26), which this 
very way appears to pp tags a rather than to contradict ; and in 
the whole course of the narrative Beersheba is not generally 
spoken of. To this we may now subjoin, that very recently the 
position of Kadesh has been correctly ascertained, according 
to all the indications. Williams® relates how his sheikh pointed 
out to him in a valley, some hours to the west of the above 
described station, the situation of ‘ Kaddese, the Kadesh of 
Scripture ;? and, according to Rowlands (in Williams, p. 489), 
Hagar’s well, Muweilih, bears among the Arabs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghazzah the name ‘ Moilabhi Kadesah,’ as it 
is topographically determined after Kadesh in Gen. xvi. 14. 
Kadesh, whose position here was already vouched for by various 
authorities, has been sought out by Rowlands.£ From him we 
take the following accounts, omitting all his useless combinations. 
At the place where the chain of mountains which bounds the 
north-eastern part of the great wilderness on the west (see 
p- 87) suddenly recedes, begins a plain enclosed by limestone hills, 
stretching from west to east (Robinson, i. 328), almost rectangular, 
from nine to five, or ten to six English miles, large enough to form 
the encampment of a wandering people. In the north-east of this 
plain, over against the most northerly extremity of Jebel Helal 
(see p. 87) in the east, and about twelve English miles (44 hours 
on camel) E.S.E. from Muweilih, and consequently almost due 
south of Khalassah, rises a naked rock as a single huge mass on 
the edge of the mountains that are continued directly towards the 
north. At the foot of this rock a copiously flowing spring bursts 
forth, which falls in beautiful cascades into the bed of a torrent, 
and after from three to four hundred yards loses itself westward 
in the sand. This place still bears the name at this day, ‘ Kiidés,’ 


i. e., with the diminutive form (»)35, as a great part of the names 
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in this desert form diminutives, according to the account of the 
Beduins, ten to eleven days’ journey from Sinai (Deut. i. 2), and 
in connection with Mount Hor by passable Wadis (Num. xx. 22) ; 
at the foot of the Amorite mountain, conformably to its nature 
(Deut. i. 19), and that in such a manner that the interchange of 
Paran and Zin is explained without violence. Accordingly, I look 
on this question, as well as that respecting the march of the 
Israelites, and that of Chedorlaomer and his allies to the mountain 
of the Amorites, as settled. 

The possession of this Kadesh was also of considerable import- 
ance to the peculiar purposes of the allied troops. All the roads 
from the peninsula of Sinai and the A¢lanitic Gulf unite before 
they lead past Kadesh, and do not again divide till the other 
side of it, in order that they may lead apart to Hebron or 
Ghazzah. In like manner, the road from central Egypt (comp. 
p: 89) to Hebron, leads quite near this main way at Kadesh ; 
and also, not far from it, the way approaches which leads from 
Ghazzah over the southern mountain ridge through Wadi 
Fiqreh to Arabah.¢ Thus the possession of El-Paran on one 
side, and of Kadesh on the other, commanded the desert and the 
traffic in it; a sufficient reason for venturing into these wastes, 
and making a secure settlement there (comp. above, p. 82). 
And what way did they take to it? According to all preceding 
investigation, not through the Arabah, but they ascended the desert 
plateau from Aileh, either through the pass Akabat-Aileh (see 

. 86), or, following the subsequent Roman road, through Wadi el- 

ejaneh (see Robinson, i. 328); then went round Jebel Araif, 
since the mountain-wall opposite blocks up the passage through 
(p. 87), and arrived on the edge of the eastern mountain at 
Kadesh. Let not the horrors of the wilderness (Deut. i. 19), of 
which a single example is given in 1 Sam. xxx. 11, sq., be here 
objected. As Saul (1 Sam. xv. 7) fought in these deserts, so 
David marched through them victoriously with his troops (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8, sq. ; xxx. 10,sq.); as this wilderness was formerly peopled 
by Nomades, and is still so, for which reason Seetzen (in Zach, 
xvii. 138) can speak of a place, ‘ Eschabiji, southward of Mdara 
(see p. 92), about an hour distant, where traces of vineyards, 
&ec., are still to be found;’ as it might be gone through by the 
Israelites, and might possibly have been made their abode for 
many years ;—Chedorlaomer’s army could also wander through 
it. It should also be taken into account, that the want of water, 
complained of in Num. xx. 2, is dependent on the time of year. 
Moses came thither at the season of the first grapes (xiii. 20) ; 
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and, therefore, at a time when the height of summer had ex- 
hausted the supply of springs. At other seasons of the year, 
circumstances are more favourable. Finally, the marching of an 
army through this wilderness is not more unintelligible than our 
seeing numerous armies, especially since the time of the Assy- 
rians, going through the wilderness Jifar, between Egypt and 
Canaan; not more unintelligible than the fact, that the army of 
which we are here treating must have surmounted the dangers of 
the wilderness between Euphrates and Syria, before it entered 
Canaanitish ground. 

Arrived at this place, the confederates smite (Gen. xiv. 7) ‘the 
whole country of the Amalekites.’ These people, who were sub- 
sequently the hereditary enemies of Israel, extended themselves 
along the south border of Canaan, even to the vicinity of Egypt 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 8); and, in the time of Moses, had even a portion 
within the southern mountain (Num. xiii. 29 ; xiv. 43, sq.). They 
roamed as free sons of the wilderness, after the mode of the 
Beduins, over the broad flats of this desert (Exod. xvii. 8, sq. ; 
Deut. xxv. 17, sq.). Always disposed to rob and plunder (1 Sam. 
xiv. 48; xxx. 1, sq.), they were mainly the party who disturbed 
free intercourse. Hence their subjection was required by the 
object of the entire expedition. Further on, they turn their arms 
(v. 7) against ‘the Amorites, who (comp. 2 Chron. xx. 2) were 
settled at Engedi, at the Dead Sea,’ and must have been in the 
closest connection with the tribes who are here attacked, as has 
been already remarked (p. 81). Since the word AW in Gen. 


xiv. 7, means merely ‘the habitation’ of the Amorites, but not the 
place where the confederated troops fought with the Amorites, it 
follows, in regard to the continuance of the march, that the army 
ascended from Kadesh north-east to Wadi el-Murreh, and at the 
foot of the Amorite mountain, following Wadi el-Fiqreh, directed 
its course to el-Ghor, But what is the nature of the connection 
between Kadesh and the north-eastern tract that slopes away to 
the Dead Sea? Till the present day this cannot be definitely 
described, since here, at the distance of a few miles, we stumble 
on a territory still entirely unknown. We only know that the plain, 
at the rock Kudeés, is closed up on the east by a range of heights ; 
and beyond, the above-named Wadis pore We must, there- 


fore, at present be contented with the account of the Beduins 
whom Rowlands mentions, that from this Kudés there is an avail- 
able communication with Mount Hor—as I conjecture through 
Wadi Fiqreh, on the way taken by Schubert and Robinson— 
and this so much the more, since (Num. xx. 11) Moses intended to 
strike into this way, and afterwards the Israelites actually turned 
off into it. 
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As soon as the army descends to el-Ghor, the battle of the 
rebellious Pentapolis takes place. Their rulers therefore (v. 8) 
forthwith drew forth the troops in array against the enemy, and 
the armies meet one another in the vale of Siddim, which was 
already explained in verse 3 by ‘the Salt Sea ;’ so that this valley 
belongs to the tract of land which was afterwards sunk in the 
Dead Sea (ch. xix.). The geographical studies of the last ten 
years have set aside the former idea, that a lake never existed in 
this depression. With so much the more certainty have we to regard 
the Dead Sea in its ancient extent as the northern boundary of the 
vale Siddim, against which the conquering army marches from 
the south-west. This valley, which, agreeably to the passage Gen. 
xiii, 10, sq., was not reckoned as belonging to Canaan proper, 
contained the towns named in ch. xiv. 2; of which Sodom (judged 
from v.17, 21, to have been the most important of them) lay 
not far from Zoar (xix. 20), all situated, according to ch. xiv. 
10, xix. 19, 30, to the west of the Moabite mountains. Of 
these cities, there remained in later times only the one, Zoar, 
designated in our narrative by the old name, which we may ven- 
ture to place nearest the mountains, even, according to ch. xix, 
on the margin of the sea; and, inasmuch as it was the most 
southern inhabited place, often employed as a boundary point over 
against Jericho, corresponding to it in the north." It does not 
follow from this, that Zoar must have been situated exactly at the 
south point of the Dead Sea. Where the utmost point to the 
south is mentioned directly, Zoar is never named (comp. Num. 
xxxiv. 3; Josh. xv. 2) ; where mention is made of it, it is never 
reckoned to Judea, but, according to the standard of the times, to 
Moab (Isa. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 34), to Arabia Petreea (Joseph. 
Antiq., xiv. 1, 4; B. J., iv. 8,4; Ptolem. v. 17, 5). This leads 
us to place Zoar on the east coast of the sea. There the Cru- 
saders still found it after going round the south end of the Dead 
Sea, in one of the entrances to the Moabite mountains, just as 
Jerome in Isaiah xv. 5, designates it as the western key of Moab 
(Robinson, iii. 756). In like manner the Arabs are still acquainted 
with it, and that not merely by name, as Robinson supposes (iii. 
758), if Edrisi (Syr., p. 2) and Abulfeda (Geogr., pp. 39, 
228) call the Dead Sea the Sea of Zoghar, and Abulfeda again 
(p. 228) states that the Wadi of Hasban borders on the low 
ground of Zoghar,—a fact which points more definitely to the 
situation—but they know that it lay two days’ journey from 
Jericho, and three from Jerusalem ; and that, too, on the way 
which led from Jericho (crossed the Jordan and) passed Zoghar 
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to Jebal, esh-Sherah, and Méan (see p. 86). Abulfeda also 
refers (p. 48) the situation of it at the Dead Sea to a single loca- 
lity; and Kazwini, in the Athar el-Bil. (MS.), expresses himself 
still more circumstantially to this effect :—‘Zoghar is a hamlet 
three days’ journey from Jerusalem, at the extremity of the stinking 
sea. It is in an unhealthy, bad valley, in a district very incon- 
venient, inhabited by a population who are visited by the plague 
in many years, and who remain there only by virtue of attachment 
to their native country.’ Should we recognise in this language 
the characteristics of the Ghor, as Robinson (iii. 31) also touches 
on them, Istakhri (p. 35) says, ‘At Zoar there are dates, in 
Irak are none sweeter and finer than they; and we know, 
from Edrisi, p. 2, that they were once exported from Zoghar 
by ship to Jericho and other places. From them ‘Segor’ got 
among the Crusaders the name villa palmarum, and is cele- 
brated for its fine dates.‘ Thus, there is no doubt that Arabs 
and Crusaders, notwithstanding the name vallis illustris given 
by the latter, which forms so strong a contrast to the de- 
scription of Kazwini, mean the same place. But this productiveness 
belonging to the locality, is only met with at the mouth of Wadi 
el-Karahi, which in the so-called Ghor ess-Safieh makes the culti- 
vation of wheat, barley, and dhurah possible (Robinson, ii. 489) ; 
and in the plain Ghor el-Mezraah, fructified by the Wadi Kerak, 
with fruit-trees and corn-fields (Robinson, ii. 467), the scanty 
remains of the Jordan meadow, once so well cultivated in conse- 
quence of its copious springs that have not yet disappeared (Gen. 
xiii. 10), in contrast with the salt desert of the central and western 
el-Ghor, which is destitute of all living plants, and of whose 
frightful desolation older, as well as recent travellers, speak with 
horror. In proportion as the improbability increased of ever 
finding the name or remains of Zoghar, at the present southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, after all the inquiries hitherto made to 
discover them, and as the idea of the mowntain-path to the plain 
of Ghor ess-Safieh, described by Seetzen,* being that road into 
which Baldwin’s army struck, becomes less and less probable, 
because Wadi Sauk formed the proper gate of Moab, and 
still does so; the more likely is Robinson’s view, founded on 
Irby and Mangles’ observations (Palestine, iii. 164, 754), that 
the remains of Zoar must be looked for in the not unimportant 
ruins at the running out of Wadi Kerak into the plain (comp. 
with this Kazwini’s words). Hence the part of the sea lying 
south of the peninsula, which stretches out westwards far into the 
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sea like a protecting bulwark, must be reckoned the vale of Siddim, 
which sank in Abraham’s time, in that catastrophe, with its fruitful 
meadows and populous cities (ch. xix.), being ever after over- 
whelmed by the Dead Sea. 

The fortune of war decided in favour of the allies (v. 10), so 
that all the Pentapolitan fugitives that did not fall in the slime- 
pits (which, once visible, still throw up at the present day, from 
the bottom of the sea, their , asphaltum, equivalent to the 


‘I217),™ sought for safety in the ravines of the Moabite moun- 


tains. The conquerors plunder (v. 11) Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
former of which, as has been shown above, lay near Zoar. Of 
course, they march across the plain, and reach at Zoar the eastern 
bank of the sea, at that which was then the south-east point. This 
is decisive respecting the direction of the way back, that cannot 
have been up to Canaan along the western bank, which is in 
various ways shut up through the steep pass Engedi (Robinson, 
li. 438), but along the east bank of the Dead Sea, probably on 
the road from Jericho to Zoghar, mentioned above by Istakhri. 
Certainly, however, the march of the army in the Jordan valley 
continues upwards, till it (v. 14) reaches the extreme point at the 
well-known Dan; and in proof of our standing here on purel 
historical ground, the remark may be made, that Hobah (v. 15), 
which is not elsewhere mentioned except in Judith iv. 4, xv. 4, 
lies to the left, 7. e. northward of Damascus. But the great con- 
tinental roads to Nineveh and Babylon came down from the north 
to Damascus; and we see, from this short account, that those 
smitten by Abraham fled thither, whence they had come. For the 
rest see p. 83. 

If we have thus far found the narrative faithful in all its parts, 
and very accurate where the relative localities have been suffi- 
ciently known before, the right acceptation of the whole solves, in 
conclusion, the disputed question of the position of Shalem. Ac- 
cording to v. 14, sq., the victor, laden with booty, returns from 
Damascus, as we suppose, along the great road which reached the 
Jordan valley on the south, at the sea of Tiberias. Those freed 
by Abraham from their oppressors, and among them Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, come forth (v. 17, sq.) welcoming, wishing pros- 
perity to, and blessing their rescuer, at the place afterwards called 
The King's Vale. But the more certain it is that the land west 
of the Jordan was wholly untouched by the march of the army 
here described, the less reason is there for regarding Melchize- 
dek’s Shalem, in violation, at the same time, of the firmly esta- 
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blished historical usus loqguendi (DID) Jebus, Down Jerusalem, 
not being poetically abbreviated into Dow Salem, till Ps. Ixxvi. 


3), as Jerusalem, which lies entirely out of the reach of the nar- 
rative, and for transplanting the King’s Vale into the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. This combination, moreover, becomes an 
impossibility, from the fact that Abraham, who did not undertake 
the expedition for his own personal advantage, but nobly gave 
to every one a share of the booty (v. 22, sq.), could not take the 
way from Scythopolis through Samaria, but must rather have 
followed the Jordan valley to Sodom, in order to bring back thither 
the captives, among whom were his nearest relatives (v. 12), who 
are also represented at a subsequent time (ch. xix. 1) as still 
dwelling there. Even this leads to the Jordan valley, as the locality 
of Shalem and the King’s Vale; and if we combine this with 
the accounts of Jerome, that the Yadsix, mentioned in John iil. 
23, in the dvad Laanu, 7. e. in the Jordan meadow (Judith iv. 4), 
and which still later, under the names Salem, Salumias, at least 
according to a partial tradition, was connected with Melchizedek," 
lay eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis, consequently on the 
way which Abraham must have traversed, then all the marks of the 
identity of our Salem (DW) with that (2aAcin) agree so well, 
that there cannot be any longer a doubt on the point. The men- 
tion of the King’s Valley (2 Sam. xviii. 18), where Absalom erects 


his monumental pillar, is not opposed to this; for Absalom had 
his possessions beside Ephraim. 











" See the passages in Rosenmiiller, Antig. ii. 2. 134, sq.; Von Raumer, Pal. 
p- 156, sq. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EAST, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


By Mrs. Posrans. 


Tue subject of the present paper is one on which, I believe, that 
too much cannot be said, nor to which remark and observa- 
tion of the most serious kind can be too frequently drawn. The 
value of all illustrations of Sacred History, as collected from the 
exhaustless sources of Eastern custom, must depend of course on 
the truthfulness of the facts, and their intimate connection with 
ancient and holy record ; therefore the kind of evidence afforded 
by an eye-witness should have pre-eminent authority : for, however 
useful in their way, this authority cannot, in full force, attach to 
gleanings from the works of travellers not having this especial 
object in view, nor being, perhaps, very intimately conversant with 
the domestic manners of the people among whom they journey. 
While myself approaching this very interesting and important 
subject, I do so in all humility, yet with an earnest desire to bring 
to the ever-increasing mound of human knowledge such grains of 
experience as I have garnered during a long residence in the East ; 
and, whether my journeyings have been on the banks of the Nile, 
in the city of Rameses, whence ‘ with a strong hand’ God brought 
forth his people Israel, or on the shores of the Indus; whether 
wandering on desert plains or residing in Oriental cities, the same 
fact has ever in its full power constrained my earnest observation 
—the fact that, however the East may have been affected by 
changes of religion and dynasties, however it may have been rifled 
and enslaved by stranger powers, however its features of govern- 
ment and social ordinances may have been altered or modified by 
external and extraneous circumstances, yet that, to a very remark- 
able and interesting degree, the manners and customs of the people 
remain unchanged during a period of more than three thousand 
years, so that, even as in our day, the summit of Mount Sinai may 
still be noted by the pilgrim traveller to the convent of St. Catherine, 
and the great wilderness may now be trodden by the foot of the 
Gentile whereon the rebellious children of Israel murmured and 
wept, the traveller in the East may yet note in the ordinary life 
about him, acts, customs, manners, and prejudices, in no way altered 
from what they were when Abraham fed his flocks on Mamre, 
when Shimei cursed David at Bahurim, and when the Saviour 
and his disciples walked with men in the holy city. . 
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The intelligent reader, seeking the instructive evidence as such 
experiences may aid him in obtaining, will not deem a fact trivial 
or unimportant which tends to illustrate any of the interesting 
ao of the sacred Scriptures: and in truth it is on those facts 
ikely to escape the casual observer of Eastern manners that I am 
disposed to lay most stress, from their peculiarly interesting cha- 
racter if considered in reference to their prototypes in Holy Writ, 
these passages also being little likely to arrest the attention of a 
careless reader. It may be the result of natural association while 
writing on this subject, but I feel that my desire to awaken interest 
in the comparison between ancient and modern times in the East 
would be materially assisted by the reader’s endeavouring to form, 
as a groundwork, some general idea of Eastern scenes, climate, and 
costumes ; to imagine its vast deserts, trodden only by the camel’s 
foot, and producing but the camel’s food ; to imagine the deep 
blue canopy of heaven, shining forth with the glorious lights that 
gave their earliest worship to the simple shepherds watching their 
flocks by night, in the vast plains of Chaldea; to imagine the 
burning heats of day, all nature stilled in languid rest ; the even- 
ing hour with its refreshing breeze, its purple shadowings ; the 
flat-roofed houses, crowded by a turbaned population; the kine 
returning to the city, the maidens filling their vessels at the wells ; 
the luxuriant foliage of a tropic clime; the simple life of the 
peasant tribes—with their little tent of goat’s-hair, their loins 
girded, their staff in their hand ; and this done, I would at-once 
and with increased confidence proceed to draw attention to such 
facts as appear to me to be worthy of remark. 

In the 12th chapter of the book of Genesis, from the 4th to the 
10th verses, we read of the journeying of the patriarch Abram 
from Chaldea to Canaan—‘ And Abram took Sarai his wife, and 
Lot his brother’s son, and all their substance that they had 

athered.’ ‘The people of the East ever thus travel, they and their 
fornilies, with their substance. It has frequently occurred to me 
to see movements of a similar kind, sometimes the result of 
scarcity, when men have travelled from a province devastated by 
famine, to eat bread ; sometimes the effect of political agitation, 
when the possessors of great flocks and herds among the pastoral 
tribes feared foray from their own military chiefs, or attack from 
bodies of horse sweeping down upon them from the enemy. This 
was particularly the case in Beelochistan, during the period of the 
late Cabul campaign, and the Kujjuck and other shepherd tribes 
of the hills brought their families down to the plains and villages 
of Cutchee for protection. While travelling, the head of the 
family commonly rode upon a camel, his sons and brethren, armed 
with sword and matchlock, following on foot and guarding the 
women, 
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women, who were, with their servants and children, mounted on 
ponies ; bullocks bringing up the rear with tents, water-vessels, 

ain bags, and all ‘their substance.’ And we see that at Bethel 
Abram ‘pitched his tent.’ The tents in present general use in 
the East, by Mohammedans and European travellers, whether in 
Syria or India, are formed of canvas or coarse cloth, occasionally 
dyed green by the Moslems, and decorated with stars and crescents 
of crimson embroidery ; but the pastoral tribes and mountaineers 
about the Afghan passes form their tents of goat’s-hair spun by 
their women, the advantages of warmth and facility of transit being 
considerably greater than attaches to the tent of cotton-cloth ; and 
as this species of movable house is supported on bamboos to be 
found in every eastern forest, and may be fastened either to the 
thorny shrubs of the desert or stones of the hill side, its advantages 
are undeniable ; and considering the early period in which Abram 
journeyed from Haran, and his patriarchal character, it is probable 
that the tent he pitched at Bethel was of hair woven from the pro- 
duce of his flocks, by Sarai and her maidens. 

In the 13th chapter and the 2nd verse we are told that ‘ Abram 
was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.’ The whole history of 
the patriarch’s domestic condition is precisely similar to that which 
might be given of an Afghan or Belooche pastoral chief of the pre- 
sent day. I remember an instance in Shér Mohammed, who came to 
negotiate affairs in the province of Shikarpoor, and pitched his tent, 
with those of his wives and servants, on the desert. He wasa fine 
looking man, with a handsome beard descending to his girdle; a 
ponderous turban of white cotton encircled his head, and silver 
ornaments of rude but massive workmanship adorned his neck, 
arms, and hands—for he, like Abram, was ‘very rich in cattle, 
in silver, and in gold.’ And he carried his wealth of metal on 
the person of himself, his wives, and his children, as the custom is 
with Orientals; and his flocks and. herds travelled with him with 
their herdsmen, and were confined in pens about the tents, and 
Sher Mohammed and his family subsisted on the milk and ghee 
they produced ; and when I quitted the tent, the chief, with true 
Belooche hospitality, pressed on my acceptance a kid of the goats, 
with butter in a brazen vessel. 
¢ In the 16th chapter and 3rd verse we see that ‘ Sarai, Abram’s 
wife, took Hagar her maid the Egyptian, after Abram had dwelt 
ten years in the land of Canaan, and gave her to her husband 
Abram to be his wife.’ In the hareems of the East the women- 
servants, whether bond or free, are entirely under the authority of 
their mistresses. It may be remembered also that the desire of 
offspring is the paramount consideration with an Asiatic. Accord- 
ing to the institutes of the Hindoo lawgiver Menu, a man may 
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put away a childless wife, and she becomes a reproach to her fel- 
lows. Men in the East feel, with the king of Israel, that with 
many sons ‘they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their 
enemies in the gates; and the reasons for this feeling are many 
and cogent. When a father becomes stricken in years, his sons 
dwell with him—honour, protect, and provide for him. ‘They are 
as sight to his eyes, and a staff to his steps. If he be a chieftain, 
they follow him in feud and foray, and his quarrel becomes theirs 
to the third and fourth generation. A native of the East is 
respected as much for the number of his sons as for the array of 
his armed retainers. The result of this social condition is an eager 
desire for children; and when incantations at a neighbourmg 
temple by Hindu women fail, and vows of pilgrimages to Mecca 
and Kerbela by the Musulmanis, the wives of men of rank very 
usually adopt the plan pursued by Sarai, which averts repudiation 
and the introduction of a stranger to the hareem circle. In all such 
cases the child born of the handmaid is recognised and spoken of, 
caressed and respected, as the child of her mistress. I recollect a 
fact very similar to the giving of the Egyptian maiden to Abram, in 
the family of his highness the Nuwaub of J unaghar in western India ; 
the prince, according to the privilege of Moslems, having four 
wives, but being still unblessed with offspring. At length the 
chief wife gave her slave girl to the Nuwaub, and a son was born. 
This infant was introduced to me as the child of the Burrah 
Beebee, and was always treated and spoken of in the hareem as 
such by the other wives. The mother, indeed, nursed the boy, 
but herself called it the son of her mistress, and it was only after 
much inquiry that I discovered he was in fact the offspring of the 
Beebee’s bondwoman. A similar circumstance occurred in the 
family of the Rao of Cutch; but when the prince married the 
ieee of a Rajpoot chieftain, who bore him a son, a little lad 
whom I saw, like the son of Jacob, clad in a ‘ coat of many colours,’ 
the bondwoman and her son were cast out, or at least the son of 
the bondwoman was no longer considered as heir to the Musmud 
of Cutch, with the son of the free woman. 

In the 27th chapter of the book of Genesis, and the 38rd verse, 
we read of the command of Isaac to his son Esau—‘ Now there- 
fore take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and 
go out to the field, and take me some venison.’ 

The bow is most commonly used in the hill country of India ; 
by Bheels and Mahrattas it is always so ; and these people use the 
flesh of the deer as a general food. The bow is frequently made, 
like their shields, of rhinoceros hide, richly gilt and painted ; and 
not alone is the bow used as a weapon to slay the large red and 


. spotted deer abounding in the Dekkan, but, if the bearer of a 
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letter arrives after the closing of the gates of a town, the bearer 
fixes it in his arrow and shoots it over the wall. The shooting an 
arrow into an inhabited place is also, among the Mahrattas, a 
signal for war, or hostility in various shapes, according to the size 
and importance of the place, whether city, town, or village. 1 
recollect being in the fort of Jooner in the Dekkan with a small 
force acting in a country ravaged by a bandit chief, when an arrow 
was so shot into the town, and the Mahrattas immediately strength- 
ened the place, expecting attack. ‘Thou shalt not shoot an arrow 
there,’ was commanded in old time; and a similar charge, as we 
see, would be applicable to a people of to-day, bent on the attack 
of a neighbouring city. The bow, directed to be the weapon used 
in the taking of venison by Isaac, would be similarly used by an 
Oriental of to-day, seeking food required by his family; and of 
venison, it is worthy remark, that as the deer is a beast that 
‘parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed,’ it is held clean above 
other beasts that chew the cud, even by Hindoos. In the 11th 
chapter of Leviticus and the 6th verse, we read—‘ And the hare, 
because he cheweth the cud but divideth not the hoof, he is unclean 
to you.’ I was at one period encamped in the jungles of the 
northern Koncan in western Indian, and my people, hummallis, 
horsekeepers, and others, were much harassed with hard labour 
and incessant marching; still, the high-caste men ate but grain, 
and drank water ; but the lower-caste men caught small fish in the 
rivers, and used them in curry with vegetables and unleavened 
bread made of Jowarri flour, and baked on the hearth. We had 
several sportsmen with us, and game was constantly brought into 
camp. | offered hares and quail to the people, but saw that they 
were thrown to the village dogs. On one oceasion two large red 
deer were shot by the wageries (huntsmen) ; and to my surprise I 
observed a Purwarri hummall cooking a portion of this venison 
in his brazen vessel. On inquiring why he had cast the hares 
indignantly away, ‘ Lala’ ran, and bringing me the deer’s foot, 
explained that because the hoof was cleft, he, as a Mahratta, 
was allowed to eat it; but the hare was unclean to him, not being 
cloven-footed. Neither would this man touch the wild hogs that 
were frequently shot in the plains; as we read, for ‘the swine, 
though he divide the hoof, and be cloven-footed, yet he cheweth 
not the cud ; he is unclean to you’ (Levit. xi. 7). 

In the 22nd verse of the same chapter it is commanded—‘ Even 
of these ye may eat ; the locust after his kind ; and the bald locust 
after his kind.’ I was in the province of Cutch when a flight of lo- 
custs devastated the land, and literally devoured every green thing. 
The cultivators were Hindoos, and some of the richer people (Ba- 
nians) were so strict that they would not suffer fishery on = -_ 
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holding even fish as unclean for food. A mighty wind at length 
drave the locust band into the sea at Mandavie (an important trading 
city on the coast), and with the flood tide the sands were strewn 
with the bodies of these devastating insects ; the cultivators imme- 
diately collected them in bags, and afterwards dried and salted 
them for food, for ‘the locust after his kind’ the priests permitted 
them to eat. And throughout the East, by the Arabs, as by the 
people of India, the dried locusts are constantly used as a pro- 
vision, when the people travel to places where fresh vegetables 
and fruits are not procurable ; the insect locust, I have observed, is 
much more generally used than the bean of the ‘locust tree,’ and 
to the desert traveller would be a more sustaining food. This 
fact induces the belief, that it was the winged locusts, and not the 
vegetable pod, which became, with wild honey, the food of John 
the Baptist in the desert of Bethabara beyond Jordan. 

In the 31st verse of the 11th chapter we read—‘ Whosoever doth 
touch them when they are dead, shall be unclean until the even.’ 
A Hindoo, unless he be a Pariah, an outcast, can in no way touch 
the body of any creature that has died, or he would be constrained 
to fast, to perform ablutions, to say mantras, to make offerings to 
the temples, before he could become clean; therefore, outside all 
Indian cities, and near all camps, ‘ Dairs,’ or outcasts, reside in 
little clusters of huts, whose business it is to carry forth all dead 
cattle and other unclean things to a certain distance, where 
they feast on some portions, and either trust to the hungry dogs 
or carrion crows to clear away the refuse, or they kindle a fire 
and consume it. In the 35th verse of the same chapter we read— 
‘Whether it be oven or ranges for pots, they shall be broken 
down.’ The ovens of the East are generally made of clay mixed 
with chopped straw, raised with three sides and a flat roof; I re- 
collect to have seen one of this kind, of large size, in the yard of 
a caravanserai near Kurrachee in Sindh, where travellers baked 
the bread they required for their journey ; it was always heated, 
either with charcoal or red-hot stones, and could very easily ‘ be 
broken down.’ The ‘ pots’ used in the East are circular, and of 
copper tinned ; one person has generally four or five in use. The 
hearth on which he uses them is flat, raised some foot from the 
ground, and is formed of clay surfaced with manure, tempered 
with water, which when dried is peculiarly clean and smooth ; at 
the back and sides a little wall is raised, and divided by small 
projections ; between each projection is the receptacle for fire, and 
on each partition a circular indent is formed, the size of the cir- 
cumference of the pot, which thus remains steadily fixed, while the 
contents are cooking by the heat on either side; these then are 
‘the ranges for pots,’ and it may be remarked, that if a Brahmin 
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is cooking his rice and pulse, when the presence or even the shadow 
of an unclean thing comes before him, be not only throws out the 
food, carries his vessels and clothes to the river for ablution, but 
he breaks down his cooking-place, the oven, and ranges for pots, 
and by and bye erects another, somewhat removed. 

In the 23rd chapter of Leviticus and the 10th verse we read 
the command—‘ Vhen ye be come into the land which I give 
unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a 
sheaf of the first fruits of your harvest to the priest.’ The Hindoo 
cultivators uniformly observe the custom of offering the first fruits 
of their fields to their temples, and in Cutch I recollect seeing 
processions, in which persons bore salvers, having grain or fruits 
thereon, while one or two were laden with sheaves of corn. The 
fields of the East produce two annual crops. the ‘ rubbee’ or spring 
crop, and the autumnal ; thus we see in the 23rd chapter of Exo- 
dus, ‘the feast of harvest’ noted, ‘ and the feast of ingathering, 
which is in the end of the year.’ Inthe 23rd chapter of Leviticus 
and the 40th verse, we read—‘ And ye shall take you on the first 
day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and the 
boughs of thick trees, and the willows of the brook, and ye shall 
rejoice before the Lord your God seven days.’ On the first day 
of the Dewalli, a favourite festival held on the commencement of 
the Hindoo lunar year, the whole of the population of an Indian 
city bear branches of the sami, tulsi, and other sacred trees in 
procession, and walking round all the temples in the vicinity, offer 
salutation and prayers to the several deities to whom they are 
considered sacred. 

At the 28th verse of the 19th chapter of Leviticus we read— 
‘Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 

rint any marks upon you.’ In all mourning ceremonies in the 

ast, that are conducted with any pomp, it is customary to hire 
persons to disfigure themselves, and make loud lamentation. At 
the Mohammedan ceremonies of the Mohurrum not only do bands 
of women in green dresses follow the bier of Hoossein and Hassan, 
beating their breasts and tearing their hair, but fakirs and mad 
enthusiasts dance around it, cutting themselves with knives, and 
running skewers through their tongues. Some Moslem servants 
in our employment at Mandavie, to whom we had given leave to 
attend Mohurrum, returned so much wounded as to be incapable 
of service for some time, so fiercely had they made cuttings in 
their ‘ flesh for the dead.’ 

Near Verawul Puttun, in the Sarastra peninsula of Western 
India, I visited a sacred spot on the river Rin-Nakshee, which was 
a favourite resort of the Hindoo pastoral deity Krishna ; there 
were here pilgrims and devotees from every part of India, wor- 
shippers 
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shippers of Krishna, Siva, Devi, and Vishnu ; Jogees, Gosaens, and 
Gooroos, who had come hither from the Indus and the Ganges, 
and now stood in rows, while a Brahmin with a red-hot iron, 
stamped with the design of a lotus flower, printed ‘ marks’ upon 
the right arm of each. The same custom was observed at the 
great temple of Dwaka, situated near the island of Bate on the 
gulf of Cutch, and all pilgrims to the sacred mounts and shrines 
of Western India earnestly desired to be so printed with the marks 
of the sun god Heri, who, born at Vrij on the Jumna, ruled as a 
prince at Dwaka, and being deified by the Hindoos, is now held 
in great reverence. Colonel Todd compares his acts and charac- 
ter with those of the Apollo of the Greeks. 

In the 6th chapter of Leviticus at the 11th verse we read—‘ And 
he shall put off his garments, and put on other garments, and 
carry forth the ashes without the camp unto a clean place.’ This 
is spoken in commandment to a priest, engaged in a holy office, 
and it is worthy remark, that the custom of changing garments is 
common also with the Brahminical priests, when engaged in prayer, 
or in the performance of any of their, to them, sacred rites. We see 
also that a dinen garment is spoken of. A friend of mine, the 
Brahmin Vindaek Gungadhur Shastree, resident in Bombay, the 
son of the late minister of Baroda, occupies a large house, crowded 
with Brahmins of high caste. The Shastree, in matters of faith, 
is very strict, conscientious, and devout. The greater portion of 
the day he passes in the exercises commanded by his religion, in 
ablution, prayer, and contemplation of the several attributes of the 
Deity. During this _ the Brahmin puts off his linen gar- 
ments ; while dining he wears silk, and after renewed ablutions, 
he replaces those of linen, of two parts, the one a piece of cloth 
girded round the loins and falling below the knees, and the other 
a ‘ garment,’ or body coat, called an ankrika. \ 

In the 12th chapter of Numbers and the 10th verse we read— 
‘ And Aaron looked upon Miriam, and, behold, she was leprous.’ 
And again in the 14th verse—‘ Let her be shut out from the camp 
seven days.’ ‘The plague of leprosy in India is lamentably com- 
mon, and among the lower classes the ‘reddish spot’ upon the 
dark skin, showing uncleanness, may be constantly observed. I 
recollect looking from my window at Anjar in Cutch, when the 
door of a hut opened, and a woman came forth, whiter than a 
European, to wash her cooking vessels. I imagined she might be 
a soldier’s wife, perhaps deserted in this miserable village, and 
sent to inquire ; but in answer found that she was a Hindoo, who 
had thus become ‘leprous, white as snow.’ On the Guzerat 
peninsula of Western India, I visited the temple of the ‘ Datar Che- 
lah’ ‘This man had been a great priest, and enjoyed the reputa- 
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tion of a saint for his benevolence, which the word datar, or giver, 
conveys. ‘The power of the saint is supposed to be peculiarly felt 
in thisspot. To it those afflicted with leprosy resort, their clothes 
rent and their ‘ head bare,’ to beseech healing from the saint. The 
temple is surrounded with a dense forest, and in these wild soli- 
tudes lepers from every part of India ‘dwell alone,’ until they 
are cleansed, or devoured by wild beasts, with which these jungles 
abound. I felt it to be a very touching sight; these unclad 
lepers, with their emaciated bodies and streaming hair, in earnest 
prayer, beseeching that ‘the merciful and good Datar would re- 
store them to their children, and to their beloved but far-distant 
homes.’ For thus, unless they would bring a curse on their de- 
scendants to the third and fourth generation, must these poor 
creatures afflicted with the plague of leprosy ‘ dwell without the 
camp’ until they are cleansed, or death relieves them from their 
misery. 

In the 36th chapter of Numbers and the 6th verse, we read of 
the daughters of Zelophehad—‘ Let them marry to whom they 
think best ; only to the family of the tribe of their fathers shall 
they marry.’ ‘Thus is it with the Rajpoots of the present day. A 
Rajpoot girl can only marry in her father’s tribe, and as the fami- 
lies have decreased in number, and marriage or degradation are 
the alternatives of a native woman, Rajpoot fathers, to avoid the 
former, became infanticides, and destroyed their female children 
immediately on their birth. I saw in Kattiawar a chieftain in the 
office of the Political Resident, charged with the murder of his 
daughter. He had, at the prayer of her mother, suffered her to 
live to girlhood ; at this period she became attached to one, not 
of her tribe ; the father called her from the hareem, and slew her 
with his own hand. In early periods, when Rajpoots were nume- 
rous and powerful in the land, this law was doubtless intended by 
the Rajpoot parent, like that given to Zelophehad, ‘ to keep to 
himself the inheritance of the tribe of his fathers ;’ but as circum- 
stances changed, prejudice engendered crime. 

In the 11th chapter of Deuteronomy and at the 9th and 10th 
verses it is written—‘ For the land whither thou goest in to possess 
it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where 
thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
of herbs. But the land whither ye go to possess it is a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.’ The 
minute description of the method of irrigation, in a land depend- 
ing for its supply of water either on springs or the inundations of 
a river, deserves attention. Neither in Egypt nor in Sindh, coun- 
tries in the same latitude, can rain ever be expected to fall, and 
the crops of fine jowarree, to be found equally on the banks of the 
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Nile and the Indus, depend on irrigation from the river. In both 
countries the cultivation forms but a belt on either side of the 
stream, and beyond it the eye falls on an arid waste ; but in India 
and Arabia, which are lands of hills and valleys, that drink 
water of the rain of heaven, the traveller sees the whole face of 
the country studded with clumps of trees, plots of cultivation, 
fields of waving corn. After the inundations of the Nile and 
Indus, on the rich alluvial deposit, the farmers scatter their seed, 
and it is then watered with the foot ‘as a garden of herbs ;’ the 
method pursued for this mode of irrigation I have seen —— 
practised in my own gardens in India. The ground sown wit 
seed, or planted with young plants, is divided into square plots, and 
round each, asin England we might place a bordering of box or 
thrift, is raised a little division of earth. Similar embankments 
enclose a watercourse leading from the well, which every garden 
possessed: at dawn, the Moat Wallah, as he is called, brings his 
bullocks, yokes them to the machinery, and then sitting easily on 
the ropes, urges and encourages by turns his well-trained beasts, 
as raising the full water-bags they quickly descend the inclined 
plain; and after a brief halt, the. sparkling, gurgling, frothing 
water falls over into a trough, hollowed usually from the hewn 
stem of a palm-tree, and thence flows along the small channels I 
have described ; but, as the rush of water would otherwise wash 
away and destroy the young seedlings and the tender herbs, the 
gardener watches its progress, and as it flows along he with his 
foot breaks away in rotation a morsel of the embankment of each 
plot, and thus suffers the water to flow gradually into it, and soak 
round the roots of the plants. As each bed receives sufficient 
moisture, he replaces with his foot the earth previously removed, 
and the little stream, turned back to its course, flows on to the next 
line of plots, which in similar manner the gardener waters with his 
foot, and ‘the garden of herbs’ looks fresh and green under the 
burning sun, although the ‘rain of heaven’ may not have fallen on 
it for a period of eight months. 

In the 20th verse of the same chapter we read—‘ And thou 
shalt write them upon the door-posts of thine house, and upon thy 
gates.’ This command concerned the statutes or ‘words’ given 
as commandments to the children of Israel, that they should have 
them always in remembrance, and by every possible means con- 
sider, speak of, and meditate on them, at all times and in all 
places, as we are told in the preceding verse. While residing in 
the family of Meer Jaffur Ali, a Mohammedan nobleman in 
Bombay, I was much struck by the manner in which the words of 


the Koran, with prayers and invocations to the Deity, were con- 
stantly used by the persons about me. On the books the Meer 
read 
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read was commonly inscribed, ‘In the name of God the most 
merciful.’ He entered his carriage with a prayer for safety, and 
descended from it, uttering a thanksgiving. For several hours 
during the day, and at midnight, he read the Koran, and medi- 
tated thereon. A verse of the Koran was, in a beautifully written 
character, enclosed in a golden amulet, which the Meer wore on 
his arm: ‘Bind them for a sign upon your hand,’ was the order 
to the Jews ; and though devoid of all other knowledge, a Moolah 
taught the Koran earnestly day by day to the Meer’s little 
daughters, as we suppose a righteous Jew, by means of a Rabbi, 
might have obeyed the injunction, ‘Ye shall teach them your 
children.’ On the sides of wells, over the doors of houses, on the 
gates and guard-rooms of Moslem cities, we see, looking like 
arabesque ornaments, verses of the Koran ; the tent of his high- 
ness Meer Ali Moorad had a succession of such words wrought in 
seed pearl round the interior of a tent in which I saw that chief at 
Mobarickpoor in Upper Scinde. The large courtyard of the 
Jumma Musjid at Ahmedabad in Guzzerat is richly painted with 
such sentences; over the door of a house they are supposed to 
ward away the evil eye, and thus, instead of a ‘ bell and a pome- 
granate,’ very common decorations in the rich wood-carvings of 
the old Hindu houses, we see in Mohammedan cities emblazoned 
verses of the Koran, in blue, and gold, and scarlet, as we suppose 
in the cities of Syria cunning painters may have written ‘on the 
door-posts’ of the Jewish houses, and upon the ‘ gates’ the ordi- 
nances of the God of Jacob. 

In the 27th chapter of Deuteronomy and the 5th verse it is 
written—‘ And there thou shalt build an altar unto the Lord thy 
God, an altar of stones ; thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon 
them.’ We find among the old temples of the Hindoos, and of the 
earlier Arabians, that the habit of erecting altars and places sacred 
to their deities, of piled stones, was very common, and travellers 
are surprised at the skill displayed in these erections, made long 
anterior to the period when architectural knowledge of the power 
of the arch and its key-stone was introduced by the Mohammedan 
conquerors to India. At Pooragud, a city in a very ruined con- 
dition in Cutch, a city said, in the traditions of the province, to 
have owed its erection to a deity, and its destruction to the curse 
of a dervish, I saw several temples and altars of stones used 
without mortar, or the lifting up of any iron tool upon them. ‘The 
altars in most cases were composed of one square block of stone, 
with one at its back, and one on either side of it, and the walls of 
the temple and doorways were equally formed of piled stones 
neatly fitted. At Castel Credi, on the island of Malta, a place 
twice conquered by the Arabs, I saw altars of stones, with — 
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and places in their sides, with caves that had been used for se- 
pulchres ; in the museum at Valetta may be seen the stone coffins 
brought from thence, and jewels of gold and of silver that were 
found in them, rendering it probable that those so buried in them 
were rich men, who could afford to say to the owner of the stony 
field in which the temple sepulchres were found, as Abraham did 
to Ephron before the children of Heth, ‘I will give thee money 
for the field ; take it of me, and I will bury my dead there.’ And 
thus the cave of Macpelah, in the field of the Hittite, became the 
possession of the patriarch. 

In the 27th chapter of Deuteronomy and the 8th verse, we 
read—‘ And thou shalt write upon the stones all the words of 
this law very plainly.’ Connected with the writing of laws upon 
stones commanded to the Jewish people, it is most particularly 
interesting to remark that the Hindoos (319 B.c.) in the same 
manner published their edicts, and that these writings on stones 
not only remain at the present day, but that learned labour 
has caused their characters to be deciphered. On the granite 
rocks of Girnar, of Dhauli in Cuttack, and near Delhi and 
Allahabad, are graven the leading maxims of Buddism in the ver- 
nacular idiom of India, when King Puyadasi, the ally of Antiochus 
the Syrian, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, reigned at Palibothra, and 
was converted to the Buddistical system of Deism. In Hindostan 
these written stones are called Lats, but I have myself only seen 
the Rock Edicts at Girnar. The characters on this rock are very 
clear and distinct, and contain the enforcements of Buddistical 
virtues on the people, honour to parents, charity to kindred, 
humanity to animals, temperance in all things, with directions to 
spread abroad these truths ; in the words on the rock, to ‘ release 
them from the fetters of sin, and bring them unto the salvation 
which passeth understanding.’ The Rock of Girnar stands on the 
highway to a sacred mount, and we know that the road was ever 
thus, by the mountain torrent, over which the old rulers erected 
bridges written of in Sanscrit history ; and we now see the edicts 
on that rock, fresh as from the chisel of the graver. The evident 
object was, to give a lasting memorial of commandment to the 
people, and it was placed on the highway, written on the living 
rock, that it might be so; and for a similar cause might the 
children of Israel have been commanded to write on stones the 
commandments of the law ‘ very plainly.’ 

Among the curses for disobedience in the 28th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, we read, at the 40th verse—‘ Thou shalt have olive- 
trees throughout all thy coasts, but thou shalt not anoint thyself 
with the oil.” The Hindoos always anoint themselves with fresh 
oil; they believe it to protect the skin from the heat, and also to 
preserve 
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preserve it from the bites of insects and stings of mosquitoes. The 
vegetables and trees of India produce large quantities of berries 
and fruits yielding oil; and every village Tos its oil-mill, turned 
by a camel or a bullock. The oil of the castor-tree is much used, 
and mustard-oil in large quantities ; these are perhaps most fre- 
quently employed by the natives for anointing their bodies, while 
the finer cocoa-nut oil they store for lights and cooking. Sandal- 
wood oil is also used for anointing the person, by men of rank, 
ladies of the hareem, and dancing-women, but the anointing of 
themselves with oil after ablution, by ai/ ranks, seems so essential 
to ease, health, and comfort in the East, from the beggar to the 
oe. that no curse could ae more heavily afflict a native of 
ndia than depriving him of the means for doing this, as it doubt- 
less did afflict the Israelites when they were told that their olive- 
trees should each ‘cast his fruit.’ And yet there came even a 
heavier curse upon them, as we read in the 42nd verse—‘ All thy 
trees and fruit of thy land shall the locust consume.’ I have 
already alluded to my observation of the devastating effect of a 
locust band in Cutch, which came so thickly, that the servants in 
going out to the bazaar were constrained to roll their heads up in 
heavy cloths, and arm themselves with staves, to avoid being hurt 
and wounded by the flying of these insects against their faces. 
During the day, by means of tomtoms and shrill trumpets, the 
locusts were prevented from settling, but at night devoured 
every green thing in the fields of the poor cultivators, remain- 
ing as a curse on the land for three days and nights, while 
the want and misery that followed were indeed great, for those 
who had taken much jowarree seed into the field, gathered in 
but few ears at harvest, for the locust had consumed it in the 
blade. 

In thus drawing attention to a few, and yet but a very few, of the 
interesting comparisons that may be made between facts and usages 
described in the five earliest books of the Old Testament, and the 
manners and usages of the people of the East, of India particularly, 
in the present day, [ have left unnoticed many prominent points, 
because as such they have frequently been spoken of by various 
travellers, and again to dwell on them might be considered useless 
as well as tedious. I allude to the reception of the travellers by 
Abraham on Mamre ; of his going forth to meet his guest, a point 
of etiquette always observed in Eastern hospitalities ; his offer of 
water, ‘ Let a little water I pray you be fetched, and wash your 
feet, and rest yourselves under the tree,’ the most necessary re- 
freshment that can be offered to the weary foot-sore traveller, and 
one which always precedes that of food. The preparation, again, 
of meal, and the making cakes upon the hearth by Sarai, similar 
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domestic service to which may be hourly observed by the traveller 
in the East, inasmuch as the wife, whatever be her rank, must 
prepare the family food; then, the standing of Abraham by his 
guests, this being the attitude of deep respect, always observed in 
the East, towards those to whom honour is to be shown ; the setting 
up by Jacob of a stone for a pillar before ‘he poured oil upon the 
top of it,’ such stones, as memorials of things remarkable or un- 
common, whether marking a halting-place, as in Sindh; a foray, 
as in Kattiawar ; or a suttee, as in Catch, being of daily erection, 
and always anointed with oil or ghee ; the meeting of the servants 
of Isaac with Rebecca at the well of Nahor, with its kneeling 
camels and Oriental groups ; of the damsels of the city at eventide ; 
the striving of the herdsmen at the wells of Gerar; the circum- 
stances of the famine that was ‘so sore in the land’ when Jacob 
fled to Egypt,—these are passages where the comparisons are so 
prominent, that they cannot have escaped notice by all travellers 
in the East ; but, as I have before said, it is in the minuter points 
that perhaps most interest lies: and the more we consider these 
things the more are we impressed with the idea, that ‘men in 
parallel conditions are uniform beings; that under a similar 
climate, with similar food, and influenced by similar exterior cir- 
cumstances generally, the result of a patriarchal state, and pastoral 
habits, we find an agreement of usage: thus, the manners and 
customs of the people of Eastern and Western Asia did not very 
materially differ, and the tracing these resemblances between what 
we see in the present with what we read of the past, appears to 
give a life, a vivid portraiture, an absolute presence, to the inci- 
dents of sacred history, which seems to annihilate the mighty 
interval of many thousand years, and while in no way robbing 
antiquity of its majesty, but, on the contrary, awakening the dull 
mind more and more to its authority, these traced resemblances 
seem at once of more touching interest, and affect more intimately 
our general sympathies. Before closing this paper I cannot avoid 
observing on the present character of the people of India, on their 
ignorance, apathy, and credulity. I have seen the snake-charmers 
of an Indian village, and heard the remarks of the people on their 
power. And this has easily induced the belief, of what the con- 
fidence of Pharaoh may have been in the power of the magicians 
of Egypt. I stood by the side of one of the best navigators on the 
coast of India, when the first steamboat came into harbour against 
wind and tide, and the man said he saw no reason why ‘if wind 
brought a boat, fire might not, they were both elements.’ I have 
witnessed in Brahmins and princes the most stolid indifference to 
the most wonderful models of art and to their powers ; previous 
experience was contradicted, but the observers were ignorant of the 
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laws of nature. Were the sun to stand still, as it did on Gibeon, or 
the waters to part and stand on an heap, as at Jordan, the native 
would scarcely express surprise ; and noting this characteristic in 
the Oriental mind, I have been less forvee, Br at the hardness of 
heart of the ignorant and enslaved children of Israel, who, coming 
from making bricks under the taskmasters of Egypt, forgot the 
mighty wonders wrought for them, and murmured and wept for 
rest and water. As the subject of this paper is enlarged on, ex- 
tended, considered, and illustrated, its matter must become more 
and more interesting, more and more valuable. Truth, past and 
present, forms its data; facts, that meet the Eastern traveller in 
his ordinary life path, form a mirror reflecting with wondrous 
brightness the mighty and most solemn things of ancient days, and 
afford proof that whatever industrious, intelligent, and well- 
informed travellers may tell us of the present condition of the 
Fast, its manners and customs, we shall yet find the sacred Scrip- 
tures to be our most certain text-book, and one which tells us 
infinitely more, of all that was, and is, and ever shall be. 
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Tue first two periods of history, which are very precisely defined 
in our present book of Genesis—on the authority of an ancient 
historical work of which it has made much use—embrace the in- 
tervals from the creation of the world to the great flood, and from 
the flood to Abraham’s immigration into Palestine. Their chro- 
nological determination is almost exclusively dependent on the 
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data given in Gen. v. and xi., although some other passages in 
the first eleven chapters, which we will enumerate further on, 
must be adduced to complete the calculation, and to define the 
compass of the periods exactly. Now it is notorious that the 
statements in Gen. v. and xi. have come down to us under dif- 
ferent shapes in the Hebrew and in the Samaritan texts, and in 
the version of the LXX. Christian chronologists—who from the 
earliest times laid the greatest stress on the numerical statements 
of the book of Genesis, because, as the data of a sacred book, 
they appeared to afford a firm basis on the unstable ground of the 
chronology of the whole of ancient history, and in the labyrinth 
of the many chronological numbers ack nations, such as the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, for instance, have fixed independently 
of each other—have instituted numerous inquiries into the dis- 
crepancies in the different texts; and it would be profitable to 
give an account of them, but our space forbids it here. In recent 
times, in which the endeavour to make the dates of the Old Tes- 
tament the basis for an exact chronology of the remotest periods, 
has taken a subordinate place, the purely critical question as to 
the superiority of the readings of one text to those of the others, 
has very much engaged the attention of the learned. Most of 
them, following the precedent of J. D. Michaelis, have decided 
that the numbers in the Hebrew are the most original, and, 
therefore, the most correct, on the ground that the numbers of 
the Samaritan text and of the LX.X. betray systematic alterations, 
and do not agree with each other. Ewald is the only one who 
asserts that he by no means considers the Hebrew text to be, 
throughout and without exception, the preferable one,» and 
grounds his opinion—which he does not, however, further confirm 
—on a deviation of the Samaritan text and LXX. from the He- 
brew, which, as is generally admitted, is likewise a consequence of 
systematic alteration, and which has hitherto been used as a 
proof of the superior correctness of the Hebrew text. The ques- 
tion which text is superior, is by no means to be decided by those 
"gree alteration which have hitherto been pointed out on 
the ground of assumptions which appear at first sight correct : 
and the reason why they cannot, is this, because many discrepan- 
cies, and among them precisely those very important ones in the 
odd numbers in the case of Methuselah and Lamech, for instance, 
cannot be explained by them, as is evident to all who have studied 
these matters. All that was left for a man to do, who was un- 
willing arbitrarily to assume inadvertent alterations and errors in 
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writing, and to amend them according to his discretion, was can- 
didly to admit that the enigma of the discrepancies had not yet 
been solved—an admission which I have never been reluctant to 
make. Nevertheless, I still entertained a hope that the problem 
might be solved ; first, because the statements of numbers have 
fortunately been preserved to us in three different recensions, and 
indeed with scrupulous accuracy on the whole—for the testimonies 
of Josephus, Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and later chronologists, 
as well as the fact that all three recensions agree in most odd 
numbers, are our security for the safe tradition of the numbers 
for the space of nearly eighteen centuries ;—and, secondly, be- 
cause the discrepancies were in part already considered to be the 
effect of systematic alterations: which fostered the encouraging 
presumption that a stricter investigation might succeed in ex- 
plaining all discrepancies in the numbers, and in accordingly 
attaining a minute and sure knowledge of the chronological data 
and systems on which they depend. It is true that, if the chro- 
nological systems are discovered, the question as to the correct- 
ness of the numbers in one text or the other will lose its impor- 
tance, since they may all, however different they may be, be right 
within their respective systems ; and the only question that would 
still remain would be, which of the discovered systems deserves 
to be preferred before the others—which could hardly receive a 
positive answer. 

The idea that the statements of numbers in the three recen- 
sions are based on different chronological systems, has not only 
recently occupied my mind: I am induced to pursue it at present, 
partly in consequence of the chronological investigations into 
which I have entered in my Commentary on the book of Judges, 
and partly by Bunsen’s excellent work on ‘ Egypt’s Position in 
the History of the World,’ which, like all other really important 
historical inquiries, is distinguished, amidst other great merits, 
also by this, that it inspires courage in him who despaired of 
success in the elucidation of obscure problems, and cheers him on 
to venture a fresh effort with renewed energy. The present occa- 
sion only permits a brief statement of my researches: I hope it 
may exhibit the results in a clear and intelligible form. 





First Periop. 
From Adam to the Flood. 


It is necessary to give a tabular view of the numbers in the 
different recensions of the fifth chapter of Genesis. The first 
column constantly denotes the years before the birth of that son 
who carries on the genealogical series; the second column, the 
remainder 
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remainder of the years; the third, the sum of the years, or the 
whole duration of life :— 


500 we we 500 we lee 500 
100. wee 100 4. we 100 


Sam. Text. Hebr. Text. LXx, 
Adam, « + « « 180 800 930 130 800 930 230 700 930 
Seth . «© « « « 105 807 912 105 807 912 205 707 912 
Enosh. . . . » 90 815 905 90 815 905 190 715 905 
Cainan .. . . 70 840 910 70 840 910 170 740 910 
Mahalaleel . . . 65 830 895 65 830 895 165 730 895 
Jared . - « e 62 785 847 162 800 962 © 162 800 962 
Enoch. . » «. « 65 3800 365 65 300 365 165 200 365 
Methuselah . . . 67 658 720 187 782 969 187 782 969 
Lamech . . . + 53 600 653 182 595 777 188 565 753 


Noah. . 
Until the Flood . 
(Gen. v. 32; vii. 6, 11.) 


F Adam t 
‘a Flood : \ 1397 years. 1656 years. 2262 years.° 





If we disregard, first, the hundred years which the LXX. add to 
the first nine members of the series, and which the Hebrew thrice 
adds to the year of the age at procreation; and, secondly, the 
reduction of the remainder of the years of life which is thus pro- 
duced ; we find a perfect accordance of the numbers in the first 
five members, and in the seventh, Enoch. The only discrepancy 
at the sixth member, Jared, is that the Samaritan text shortens 
the remainder of his life to 785, and the sum of his years to 847, 
instead of 800 and 862, which numbers we expect according to 
the Hebrew and LXX. It was necessary to reduce the numbers 
800 and 862 by 15 years, because, according to the latter num- 
bers, Jared’s death would, in the Samaritan text, fall 15 years 
after the commencement of the flood. On the other hand, we 
find extremely important discrepancies at the eighth and ninth 
members, Methuselah and Lamech. In some of these deviations 
it is at once evident that they depend on the year in which the 
commencement of the flood is placed according to the assumptions 
of the different texts respectively. For, if the Samaritan text 
makes Methuselah live 653 years after the birth of Lamech, and 





© With regard to the 187 years which the LXX. assign to Methuselah, Eusebius, 
and, in conformity with him, Jerome (in the Chronicon), and Augustine (De Civitate 
Dei, lib. xv. ch. 11), say that Methuselah begot Lamech in his 167th year, that he 
lived 802 years afterwards, and altogether 969 years; from which it is evident that, in 
the fourth century, the Samaritan reading of 167 instead of 187, was the prevalent 
one in the Christian church. The reading 167 does not harmonise with the other 
numbers of the LXX.; for, according to it, Methuselah, as is at once evident, 
would not have died until 14 years after the flood—an assumption which would 
without doubt be totally contrary to the meaning of the book of Genesis. According 


to Africanus (in the Chronicon of Eusebius), Methuselah was 185 years old when 
he begat Lamech; that is a mistake in writing for 187, as may be proved from 
Syncellus. The reading 187, which the Alexandrian Codex has, and which was 
known to Africanus and to the most ancient Fathers, even to those above named, 
is the correct one, as we are enabled to evince with certainty, in what follows. 
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assigns Lamech an age of 653 years, the reason for that is, that, 
according to the computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
flood begins 653 years after Lamech’s birth. According to the 
Hebrew text, the remainder of Methuselah’s life is 782 years, 
because, according to its data, the flood begins 782 years after 
Lamech’s birth. We are not yet able to assert whether other 
differences in the numbers concerning Methuselah and Lamech 
are also respectively accommodations to the year in which the 
flood is placed ; but we shall soon see that that is the fact. 

The numerical statements of the table agree together for the 
most part. We already discover that individual discrepancies 
are a consequence of the different computations of the commence- 
ment of the flood. It is evident, therefore, that we must turn our 
attention to these different computations ; and we will now exa- 
mine the.texts severally. 

I. The Samaritan Pentateuch reckons 1207 years from the 
creation of Adam to the birth of Noah’s three sons, who are the 
progenitors of the new human race after the flood ; and 1307 years 
to the flood. If we scan the series of numbers which define the 
ages at the dates of procreation—130, 105, 90, 70, 65, 62, 65, 
67, 53, 500—we find that, on the whole, they decrease. ‘The 
only places where the regularity of the decrease is disturbed are : 
first, with Enoch, whose 65 years exceed the preceding number by 
3—which does not surprise us, as we can at any rate conjecture 
the connexion of the tradition which fixes his life at 365 years, 
which may naturally be divided into 300 and 65 ;4 secondly, with 
Noah, who at a very advanced age begets those sons who were 
called by God to be the progenitors of the new race of men after 
the flood, and whose high importance and destiny is even indicated 
in the fact of their being the long-desired sons of an aged father ; 
and, lastly, with Methuselah, where we are struck with the increase 
to 67 in comparison with the foregoing number, and with the great 
and unexpected difference between 67 and 53 in comparison with 
the succeeding number. In the case of Enoch and Noah, the 
numbers of the Samaritan Pentateuch are confirmed by the other 
recensions, but not in that of Methuselah ; it might, therefore, be 
questioned whether the number 67 is correct. If, instead of 67, 
we found 60, which number evidently harmonises better with the 
general ratio of the series, then the interval from Adam to the 
birth of Noah’s sons would be exactly 1200 years. But the text 
has 67; and that the Samaritan Pentateuch calculated the time 
from Adam to the birth of Noah’s sons at 1207 years is evident 
from the numbers 785 and 847 with Jared, 653 and 720 with 








4 See Ewald’s Geschichte d. Volkes Israel, i. 314. 
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Methuselah, 600 and 653 with Lamech—all of which would have 
to be reduced by 7, if that interval were only computed at 1200 
years. Up to this point, therefore, we have no title whatever to 
consider the number 60 to be the original one, instead of 67. This 
title, however, will have to be conceded to us. We only say at 
present, first, that if this series, 130, 105, 90, 70, 65, 62, 65, 60, 
53, 500, did occur in the Samaritan text, the interval from Adam 
to Noah’s sons would be fixed at 1200 years ; secondly, that it 
may be proved from the Hebrew text and the LXX. that this 
series must have originally worn this aspect; and, thirdly, that 
the interval from Adam to Noah’s sons is now reckoned by the 
Samaritan Pentateuch at 1207 years. This question, therefore, 
arises: Why not at 1200, but at 1207 years? We only suggest 
this question here, in order to pave the way for our subsequent 
attempt to answer it. 

II. The Septuagint.—In the Greek version, the interval from 
Adam to the flood is computed at 2262 years: the flood, therefore, 
is placed, first, 900, and secondly, yet 55 years later than it is by 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. The round number 2200 is increased 
by the superadded 62 years. Now observe : 2262 lunar years of 
364, or—as we may, with almost equal accuracy, and decidedly 
greater convenience, say—365 days, are equal (all but a difference 
of 10 days, which are, of course, inconsiderable in a computation 
by years) to 2200 solar years. Here, then, we evidently have a 
reduction of solar to lunar years, on the scale which it is notorious 
the book of Genesis itself gives in the history of the flood (cf. Gen. 
vii. 11, with viii. 14). He who refuses to admit such a reduction, 
contends against a fact which is plainly enough deduced from the 
numbers themselves, and one which, because it recurs again, leaves 
no room whatever for doubt or hesitation. Now the 2200 years are 
a round number, which no one, who has considered the character 
of the chronological numbers of the book of Genesis, will scruple to 
consider to be the more original one. After we have compared the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, we shall be obliged to say that it would be 
the result of the numbers in the LXX., if 160 years were assigned 
to Methuselah instead of 187, and 153 to Lamech instead of 188. 
In that case, the series for the ten members would be, 230, 205, 
190, 170, 165, 162, 165, 160, 153, 500. The reduction of the 
2200 solar years to 2262 lunar years renders it necessary for 62 
more years to be added to the account ; the numbers of the first 
seven members, and of the tenth, remain unaltered, as we learn 
from the agreement in all the recensions; only the numbers con- 
cerning Methuselah and Lamech are increased, the former from 
160 to 187, because the latter is increased from 153 to 188. 

We may be surprised that the 62 years are so unequally divided 
into 
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into 27 and 35 years ; but we shall soon be able to indicate the reason 
for it. The text, therefore, must necessarily have once assigned 
to Methuselah the above-mentioned 160 years, instead of the pre- 
sent 167 of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the 187 of the LX X. 

We avoid all lengthy discussion about solar and Junar years. 
It is enough for us that, although the history of the flood calculates 
according to lunar years, the existence of the so)ar year is neverthe- 
less known, as the flood from its commencement to its end occupies 
acomplete solar year. It is notorious that the Jews in later times 
universally reckon by lunar years. Why was the reduction at- 
tempted? Was it, perhaps, in order to gratify a desire which is 
plainly to be discerned in the LX-X., and which was sure to arise, 
as soon as ever the attempt to reconcile the numbers of the Old 
Testament with the chronological dates of other nations—as the 
Egyptians, for instance—was prompted by the commencement of a 
science of chronology? We will not follow this any further, for 
our only object is to give due prominence to the fact of the 
reduction. 

According to the LXX., therefore, 2200 solar years elapsed 
from Adam to the flood: as 600 years are counted between 
Noah’s birth and the flood, there remain 1600 years for the period 
from Adam to Noah’s birth. These 1600 years cannot be made 
up, unless 900 years more than we find in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are taken into the account ; therefore, 100 years are seve- 
rally added to the age of every one of the first nine members of 
the ten at the date of their procreating sons—if we regard the 
matter from the Samaritan point of view. The LXX. now cal- 
culate the interval from Adam to Noah’s birth at 1662 years, 
instead of 1600, because the difference of the reduction is not 
distributed among all separate numbers the sum of which is 2200, 
but is only thrown upon the two numbers with Methuselah and 
Lamech. 

Ill. The Hebrew text reckons the time from Adam to the flood 
at 1656 years. We must here remark, by anticipation, that, 
according to it, the time from the flood to Abraham’s immigration 
into Palestine exactly fills 400 years. According to it, therefore, 
there were 2056 years from Adam to Abraham’s immigration. 
2056 lunar years of 365 days are equal—all but a difference of 
120 days, which is of no moment—to 2000 solar years of 365 
days. The reduction makes a difference of 56 years, which are 
again not distributed among the several numbers of the series, 
but put on-the two numbers at Methuselah and Lamech, in almost 
equal divisions ; for 27 years are added to Methuselah, and 29 to 
Lamech. There must have been some objection to divide it into 
twice 28. The LXX. divide their 62 years more unequally —_ 
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27 and 35; for the sake, probably, of preserving an agreement 
with the Hebrew text in the case of Methuselah at least, they laid 
the difference between 56 and 62 on Lamech’s number exclusively, 
and gave him, instead of the 29 years in the Hebrew text, 6 years, 
therefore 35 years more on the whole.—As the Hebrew text fixes 
1656 (1600) years for the period which the Samaritan reckons at 
1307 (1300), accordingly, if we take the Samaritan text for the 
basis, three members out of the ten were obliged to have 100 years 
added to them respectively : Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech have 
all received 100 years more. 

After examining the recensions separately, let us survey the 
whole. The diversity in the numerical statements is wholly de- 
pendent on the date of the flood: according to the LXX., 2200 
solar years intervened between Adam and the flood; therefore, 
900 years more than the Samaritan has, and 600 more than the 
Hebrew has, are here added to the account. 2200 years are equal 
to 2262 lunar years; therefore we find 187 instead of 160 with 
Methuselah, and 188 instead of 153 with Lamech. The other 
numbers concerning Methuselah and Lamech were, of course, now 
obliged to be altered likewise ; nevertheless, numbers of the other 
recensions, which rested on other chronological theories, could still 
be retained, provided the duration of life came to a close before 
the flood: thus the LXX. actually fix Methuselah’s duration of 
life at 969 years, in accordance with the Hebrew text (where these 
969 years, as we shall see, can be easily accounted for), and, in 
the case of Lamech, have retained from the Samaritan the 653 
years augmented to 753, for which reason they do not fix the 
remainder of Lamech’s life at 600, as the Samaritan does, but at . 
600 — 35 == 565, as they had increased the years at procreation 
not only by 100, but also by 35 more. All this tends to show 
that the numbers concerning Methuselah and Lamech were origi- 
nally equal.—The Hebrew text, instead of 1600 solar yéars, now 
reckons 1656 years between Adam and the flood; 187 instead of 
160 at Methuselah ; 782 years from Lamech’s birth to the flood ; 
thus 782 + 187 =969 for the duration of Methuselah’s life. With 
Lamech, it now reckons 182 instead of 153; Lamech dies at the 
age of 777, five years before the flood, whereas, according to the 
Samaritan, he perishes in the year of the flood, like Methuselah. 
—The Samaritan text reckons 1307 years between Adam and the 
flood, and 1207 from Adam to the birth of Noah’s sons: we are 
now in condition, after what has gone before, to say with confidence 
that the superfluous 7 was not taken into the account originally, 
although we are not yet able to explain it. 


SECOND 
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Seconp Periop. 
From the Flood to Abraham’s Immigration into Palestine. 


We only require to exhibit a tabular view of those numbers in 
Gen. xi., which define the age of the father at the procreation of 
that son which carries on the genealogical series. 


Hebr. Text. Sam. Text. LXX. 
Sem : : . 100 100 100 
Arpachshad . - 85 135 135 
(Kaivay) , - (30) (130) 130 
Selah. ‘ « 130 130 
Eber. - . OS 134 134 
a 130 130 
Reu ‘ i a 132 132 
Serug . ‘ . 380 130 130 
Nahor . ‘ - 29 79 179 79 (129) 
Terah . . « 0 70 70 


I. The Hebrew text has not the third member Cainan, who, in 
the LXX., is found here and also in chap. x. 24, and in Luke 
iii. 35. He must have originally stood in the Hebrew text; for, 
first, it is only by the adinission of his name that the series from 
Sem to Terah is completed to the number ten, just like the 
series from Adam to Noah; secondly, the omission of the name 
Cainan may be explained, because it already occurs at chap. v. 9, 
and because the same number 130, or 30, is found with Cainan 
and Selah; the interpolation of the name by a corruption of the 
original text is not very conceivable, since it would have been an 
easy thing to disguise and to hide the corruption, by choosing 
another name and another number; thirdly, the chronological 
system requires Cainan and his 30 years. 

The series of numbers does not define the duration of the 
period. We must adduce other passages. First, according to 
Gen. vii. and viii., the flood comes and goes away in a year. 
Secondly, according to Gen. xi. 10, Sem begets Arpachshad two 
stg afer the flood, being aged 100 years; we at once observe 
1ere that, as Noah, according to chap. v. 32, begot Sem, Ham, 
and Japhet, when he was 500 years old,—as the flood happened 
100 years subsequent, according to ch. vii. 11 (yet it is quite 
gone in the second month of the 601st year of Noah’s life, Gen. 
viii. 14),—and as Sem was not 100 years old until two years 
after the flood: we are, therefore, obliged to say that ch. v. 32 
does not mean to affirm that Noah begot his three sons when he 
was 500 years, but that he then began to beget sons, and that 
Sem was not born until Noah was 502 years old. Thirdly, ac- 





° A different view is taken of this by J. D. Michaelis, in his Commentationes per 
annos 1763-1768 oblate, p. 153, sqq. 
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cording to Gen. xi. 26, Terah begot Abraham, Nahor, and 
Haran, when he was aged 70 years; this cannot mean, any more 
than in the case of Noah, that the three sons are begotten in the 
same year; but while we find a statement concerning Sem, by 
which the year of his birth is fixed, we in vain search our present 
Genesis for such a statement concerning Abraham. Neverthe- 
less, on account of the in other respects perfect parity of the series 
from Adam to Noah, who has three sons, Sem, Ham, and Japhet, 
and of the series from Sem to Terah, who likewise has three 
sons, Abraham, Nahor, and Haran, we must say that both 
Abraham and Sem, whose relative positions in the series of the 
three brothers exactly correspond, were respectively born two 
years later than the eldest brother. This also accords with the 
whole tenor of the book of Genesis ; for, as Seth, Sem, Isaac, and 
Jacob, are none of them the first-born sons, we have as little 
reason to expect to find Abraham a first-born son: God’s favour 
makes him, as a younger son, the recipient of revelations and 
— and gives him the pre-eminence before his brothers. 
Ve assert, then, that Terah was not 70 but 72 years old when he 
begot Abraham: and we do not assert this arbitrarily, but obtain 
the result by limiting the general statement in Gen. xi. 26, after 
the precedent of the more definite restriction which ch. xi. 10 
exhibits of the equally general statement in ch. y. 32; and, at 
the same time, by leaning for support on a phenomenon which 
constantly recurs in the book of Genesis. Therefore we intro- 
duce two years into the account, which are not expressly men- 
tioned in the Genesis ; and the result will evince that we are right 
in doing so. Fourthly, according to Gen. xii. 4, Abraham mi- 
grated into Palestine when he was 75 years old. 
We have now taken all the statements into consideration. The 
duration of the period is determined in the following manner :— 


Years. 

Duration of the flood . ‘ ; : ° = 
Arpachshad born after the flood . . ; . 2 
Arpachshad begets, aged. ’ : . . 385 
Cainan ‘ ° ° ‘ . ° . 380 
Selah . ‘ ‘ ; ; . ° ; . 30 
Eber , ‘ ‘ ; ; , ‘ . 34 
Peleg , ° : ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 80 
Reu . ° . : , ° , . - 32 
Serug ‘ . : ° , ‘ ° . 80 
Nahor ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ . 29 
Terah ‘ ‘ , , . ‘ ° . 70 
Abraham is born later by. ‘ ‘ , ~ 
Abraham immigrates, aged . ~ ‘ . 75 

From the flood to Abraham ‘ - 400 


These 
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These are the data of the Hebrew text. The individual num- 
bers which are brought into the account, produce in itself a satis- 
factory result, the correctness of which is confirmed by the 1656 
years of the first period, as the 56 years of overplus require 
1600+400 years, because 2000 solar years are equal to 2056 
lunar ones. 

II. The Samaritan Pentateuch.—It, too, omits Cainan, whom we 
have been obliged to rehabilitate in the Hebrew text. The dis- 
crepancies appear in these points: first, that from the second to 
the eighth member (Cainan included), the date of procreation is 
every time placed 100 years later, by which the duration of the 
period becomes 700 years longer; secondly, that Nahor is 79 
years old when he begets Terah, instead of 29, which produces 
a difference of 50 years. If we leave these 50 years of overplus 
out of the account for the present, the Samaritan text fixes the 
interval from the flood to Abraham’s immigration at 1100 years ; 
we remember that, for the first period, it reckoned 1307 (1300) 

ears until the flood, and 1207 (1200) years until the birth of 

Noah's sons. We are, accordingly, entitled to say that it begins 
the new period with the birth of the founders of the new race of 
man, that is, the sons of Noah, and that it assigns an equally 
long duration to both the first two periods: from Adam to the 
birth of Noah’s sons 1207, or—omitting this supernumerary 7, 
of which we will immediately treat—1200 years; and, from the 
birth of Noah’s sons to Abraham’s immigration, 1200 years. 

But how do we account for the supernumerary 7 in the first 

riod, and 50 in the second? As for the latter, it is involved 
in the 79 which are assigned to Nahor, instead of the 29 of the 
Hebrew text, and serves to moderate the great leap from Serug’s 
130 years to Nahor’s 29. That it was olan devised for this 
purpose, we are not justified, by what we have already seen, in 
assuming ; but it is very possible that the 50 years which had for 
other reasons to be added to the account, were assigned to Nahor, 
in order to lessen the distance between 130 and 29. According 
to the course which our inquiry has hitherto pursued, we are now 
to account for these supernumerary 7 and 50 years. We can- 
didly admit that we do not find the means of accounting for them 
in our present Samaritan Pentateuch. That will not surprise any 
one who considers the critical character of the Samaritan text, 
and the almost total want of critical auxiliaries in restoring its 
genuine form. Nevertheless, we may make the matter intelligible 
to us by the aid of a very difficult, but confessedly very important, 
passage in Josephus,‘ which states that Sem begot Arpachshad 12 
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years after the flood, instead of 2 years, as the Hebrew has. 
These 12 years must surely have been found in a Biblical text 
somewhere ; we cannot assert that this somewhere was the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, but we may say that they would not have 
been out of place there. For, by these 12 instead of 2, we 
obtain 10 more years to add to the supernumerary 7 and 50, 
therefore 67 in all; the 2400 years, which are here assigned to 
both periods, are equal to 2467 lunar years. I believe that, 
under existing circumstances, we may rest satisfied with this 
explanation. Another solution is offered in the numbers of the 
Samaritan codex, which Eusebius cites in his Chronicon, by which 
Arpachshad was 130 years old when he begot a son, instead of 
135; now, as the year of the flood, and the 2 years after the 
flood to the birth of Arpachshad, and the above-mentioned 2 years, 
in the case of Terah, between the birth of Nahor and Abraham, 
might all be easily passed over, accordingly, the 67 years might 
possibly be latent in the supernumerary 57 years, and in the 10 
years omitted from the account. The former explanation satisfies 
me better. The reader must not, however, forget that the pre- 
ceding conclusions stand on their own basis independently of this 
explanation. 

III. The Septuagint.—Setting aside Cainan, we find here the 
following discrepancies from the Hebrew text: first, from the 
second to the ninth member, the time of procreation is regularly 
placed 100 years later, by which the whole period becomes 800 
years longer; secondly, at the ninth member, Nahor, 179 is 
given as the year of procreation, together with other readings : 
thus we find 79 in the Alexandrian Codex, which in a remarkable 
manner fixes the remainder of Nahor’s life at 129 years, and 
therefore mentions that number here, which, according to the 
Hebrew text, we expect as that of Nahor’s age at procreation. If 
we consider this, and the relative position of the Samaritan text 
to that of the LXX., we shall ascribe the numbers 79 and 179 to 
the influence of the Samaritan text, and, in conformity with the 
Hebrew text, shall consider 129 as the original and correct read- 
ing. According to this, the LX-X. reckon 1200 years for our 
period. We find no supernumerary years; therefore, either no 
reduction to lunar years has been attempted here, or it is con- 
tained in other readings of the numbers which are extant, but 
which we are not able to pursue minutely. 

And now for the result. Agreement in all the numbers of the 
three recensions, with the exception of those 100 years which are 
either regularly added to, or subtracted from, the individual 
members, just as the assumed compass of the period happens to 
require ; and with the exception of those few augmented numbers 
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assigned to Lamech and Methuselah, and perhaps to Nahor, in 
which the augmentation is the effect of the reduction of solar to 
lunar years. 

We have repeatedly spoken of a chronological system. The 
assumptions of the Hdwew text, that the first two periods exactly 
comprise 2000 solar years (2056 lunar years), 1600 of which go 
to the first period, and 400 to the second ; the assumption of the 
LXX., that the first period should be fixed at 2200 solar years 
(2262 lunar years), 1600 of which elapse before the birth of 
Noah, and 600 from then to the flood, and that the second period 
is made up of 1200 years; the assumptions of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, that the first period to the birth of Noah’s sons em- 
braces 1200 years, and the second period 1200 years likewise— 
these assumptions, what are we to call them? Are they not 
actually the results of chronological systems, which supply the 
deficiencies of historical tradition by general computations and 
assumptions? And these assumptions did not soon settle down 
to fixed and inviolable dates in the tradition of the Israelitic 
nation. Later generations must have known on what an unstable 
foundation they rested ; for, had they not possessed that know- 
ledge, the discrepant statements in the three recensions would 
have been utterly inexplicable. 

Here our investigation is at an end. We suggest the question, 
which system deserves the preference, and pass over into a pro- 
vince in which conjecture takes the place of demonstration. It is 
possible that the original system—by which I only mean the one 
that is easiest to fathom and to bring into harmony with other 
statements—may not be found either in one text or the other. 
If we consider that the historical books of the Old Testament, on 
the authority of an ancient historical work, plainly distinguish 
four ages, which, amidst manifold other characteristics, are 
especially distinguished from each other by this, that in every 
prior one men attain—to speak concisely, but loosely—about 
double the duration of life to what they reach in the one im- 
mediately succeeding it ;* if we further consider that, in the fourth 
age, from Moses onwards—as far as they still counted by 
gg gn then—a generation is fixed at 40 years," that, there- 
ore, in the first age, the generations of men who lived four times 
as long may appropriately be fixed at 160 years, in the second 
age at 120, and in the third at 80; if we take these points into 
consideration, we shall be obliged to say that a chronology which 
assumes 160x10= 1600 years for the ten generations from Adam 
to the flood, and 120x10=1200 years for the ten generations of 





~ & See Ewald’s Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i. 325. 
4 See the Introduction to my Commentary on the Book of Judges. 
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this second period from Sem to Terah, presents us very many 
— of contact with other assumptions and views. In fact, our 
Tebrew text conceals under its 1656 lunar years the assumption 
of 1600 years, that is, of ten generations of 160 years, for the 
duration of the first period. The second period is calculated at 
1200 years by the LXx, that is, at ten generations of 120 years ; 
and really we cannot disguise from ourselves that it would have 
accorded better if the Hebrew text, which only reckons 400 
years, had added 100 years to every one of the eight members 
between Sem and Terah, and had thus increased its account by 
800 years.' Unfortunately, we do not possess accurate numerical 
statements for the third age, from Abraham’s immigration into 
Palestine to Israel’s Exodus out of Egypt; I believe that we must 
despair of finding the key to the understanding of these chro- 
nological statements. In the fourth age; if I am not deceived, 
the first period, from the Exodus out of Egypt down to Samuel, 
is calculated, according to ten generations of 40 years, at 400 
years.* Soon after, from the death of Solomon, an established 
chronology takes the place of computation by generations, and of 
the determination of the time when they begin by general historical 
presumptions. 








THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 
By the Rev. Peter Mearns, 


Tere are few: topics which have elicited discussion so earnest 
and prolonged as the question regarding the perpetuity and 
obligation of the Sabbath. Nor, perhaps, at any previous ‘period 
has this question received greater prominence among British 
Christians than in the discussions of the present time. The 
periodical press has warmly taken up the subject ; even writers 
who are not wont to interfere with sacred themes, and who give 
ample evidence of this by their want of skill in handling them. 
Pamphlets and larger treatises, almost without number, have 
been issued, representing both sides of the question, and every 
variety of view in detail. There has been a free and full expres- 
sion of sentiment, and the friends of the Sabbath have reason to 
be gratified with the substantial agreement which is proved to 
exist among the various religious denominations in this land. 





i Comp. Ewald’s Gesch. d. Volhes Israel, i. 326, note, 
kK See the Introduction to my Commentary on Judges. 
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Our countrymen north of the Tweed have been long and justly 
noted for their strict observance of the Sabbath. One of their 
poets has sung— 


‘ How still the morning of the hallowed day !’ 


and his sentiments may be regarded as an index of the national 
mind. An external respect for this sacred day has hitherto cha- 
racterized the entire population. Recent circumstances, however, 
have tended somewhat to diminish that respect, and have brought 
more into view the line of distinction between the godly and the 
godless. So far from being matter of regret, it isin some respects 
well that the insincere homage of the world should be withheld 
from this sacred institution; but when it is found that many of 
the truly pious entertain serious doubts regarding the sanctity of 
this day, it becomes our duty to vindicate its divine authority. 

The writer of this paper entertains the belief that the first day 
of the week is to be distinguished in the Christian church from 
the other days, that it is to be observed as a Sabbath, and to be 
spent in religious exercises; and our present aim is to defend 
this view against the contrary opinion. 

Just views on this subject are of great importance, as they 
directly influence our practice. Where the permanent obligation 
of the Sabbath is denied, we need not expect a practical recog- 
nition of its sanctity; and where its obligation is doubted, the 
observance will be variable. 

The Scriptures are the only source whence the materials may 
be drawn for the settlement of this question ; and foreign aid is 
available only in the way of directing us to a fair interpretation 
and just application of the statements of the inspired volume on 
which our decision is founded. 

There are two facts which lie at the foundation of our inquiry, 
and which are admitted to have an important bearing on the 
entire subject. 

The first is, that God rested on the seventh day from the work 
of creation. The inspired historian opens the second chapter of 
Genesis with this statement—‘ Thus the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made ; and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which he had made.’ By rest here 
we are to understand mere cessation from labour. It is opposed 
not to weariness, but to action. God needed not the rest of re- 
freshment. He might have made all things in a moment as easily 
as ina week. But we have here to regard God as the Father of 
his creatures, presenting an example for their imitation. God 
rested on the seventh day, that he might teach us to rest from 
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labour a seventh part of our time. That bis procedure in this 
case was intended to appear to us in the light of an example may 
easily be inferred from the text we have quoted, and is abundantly 
evident from his own ayn in the fourth precept of the deca- 
logue. This rest was merely from creative agency, for he still 
conducts the operations of providence on the Sabbath as on other 
days. Admitting the obligation of the Sabbath, there is an 
analogy between this rest and that of man. We rest merely from 
secular employments to be actively engaged in religious duties. 
Nor is it mere manual labour that is prohibited in the Sabbatic 
precept, but also mental exertion in regard to the things of the 
— world. It is the allotment of Providence that some men 
abour with their hands, while others are employed exclusively in 
mental occupations ; but the latter must have their sabbaths as 
well as the former. Once a week a truce is to be proclaimed, 
and the busy cares of the world are to be kept in abeyance. The 
divine example of rest on the seventh day implies that all worldly 
labour should be abandoned on this day. 

The second fact to which we have referred is, that God, at the 
completion of the work of creation, set apart the seventh day to a 
holy use. The historic record previously cited proceeds thus :— 
‘And God blessed the roms! day, and sanctified it; because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God created and 
made.’ Nothing is said of the other six days of the week, but a 
peculiar blessing is connected with the seventh. ‘The sanctification 
here referred to is obviously setting apart to a holy use. This is 
not denied by any, nor can we conceive how any specified day 
could be ‘blessed’ except by being made the appointed time for 
the communication of blessings. There is here, then, a solid 
foundation for the permanent obligation of the Sabbath." 

In further illustration of this point we remark, that, this con- 
secration of the Sabbath was made prior to the fall of man. 
Adam was the last and noblest of the Creator’s works, and imme- 
diately after his creation God blessed and sanctified the seventh 
day. He was still in innocence, and yet he needed the Sabbath. 
This fact furnishes in itself a sufficient answer to those who contend 
that the Sabbatic law was a part only of the ceremonial polity of 
the Jews, and that it is unsuited to the more spiritual dispensation 
over which Christ presides. It is universally admitted that the 
observance of this sacred day was enjoined on the Jews, but it 
must also be admitted that it was not intended that it should be 





® Mr. Jordan (in his Scriptural Views of the Sabbath of God, p. 7) regards the 
above text ‘as revealing a principle to us, rather than formally expressing a law ;’ 
but contends that we ‘are bound to recognise and reverence the revelation of such 
a principle in the light of a law and to obey it accordingly.’ 
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confined to that people. To deny it a place in the Christian 
system on account of the spirituality of that system, implies a 
mistaken idea of the true nature of the Sabbath. It was suitable 
for man in paradise ere sin entered to render the scheme of re- 
demption necessary. The labours of our first parents amid the 
pleasant shades of Eden were easy, yet a seventh part of time was 
appointed for rest, that it might be devoted to exercises exclusively 
religious. If this was deemed expedient then by Him who ‘ knows 
our frame,’ the fact is fitted to rebuke those who assert that every 
day is now alike sacred, and who denounce the contrary opinion. 
The Sabbath was suitable for man in innocence—it is equally 
so when he is created anew—and heaven itself is a perpetual 
Sabbath. 

We are aware that some respectable writers advocate the 
opinion that the historic record in the book of Genesis, now under 
review, was made in anticipation of the promulgation of the deca- 
logue at Sinai. This is intended to imply that the historian was 
well acquainted with the law, and that he introduced this early 
notice of the Sabbath the more to enforce the law regarding it. 
‘As the seventh day was erected into a Sabbath on account of 
God’s resting upon that day from the work of creation, it was 
natural in the historian, when he had related the history of the 
creation, and of God’s ceasing frum it on the seventh day, to 
add, “And God blessed the seventh day,” &c., although the 
religious distinction and appropriation of that day were not actu- 
ally made till many ages afterwards.’® Such is the view of Paley, 
the ablest opponent of the claims of the Sabbath. This view, 
however, does not harmonise with the natural and obvious meaning 
of the passage, and is, in fact, a mere gratuitous assertion. It is 
admitted that Moses, the inspired historian, was well acquainted 
with the law, but we deny that there is here any reference to the 
future fact of the promulgation of the law at Sinai. The his- 
torian simply gives a history of events as they occurred, in the 
order both of connection and of time, and says nothing of a future 
law. This is the natural and obvious view which an unbiassed 
reader would form of the record, and it harmonises with all the 
circumstances which can be brought to bear on the case. Paley 
seems to have observed that this was the most obvious view, and 
he therefore adduces certain considerations that seem to oppose 
it ere he brings forward his own proposed interpretation. His 
far-fetched explanation, however, 1s utterly irreconcilable with 
the plain and unmistakable language of the record. ‘ The nature 





> Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, book v. chap. 7, The same view is 
advocated by Dr. Peter Heylyn in his History of the Sabbath, ed. 1636, b. i. p. 6. f 
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of the thing, too, is all in favour of the simplest interpretation. 
If, as is admitted, the Sabbath was a commemoration of God's 
work of creation, then why should not the commemoration com- 
mence from the time the work to be commemorated was com- 
pleted? Was it not thus with the Passover? Was it not thus 
with the Lord’s Supper ? And why not with the Sabbath ?”° Most 
signally has Paley failed to thrust his unnatural interpretation on 
this record. The passage will not receive it, and, after ‘ the ne- 
cessity of a theory ’ has enlisted the efforts of ingenuity and high 
powers of reasoning, the record refuses to change its language, 
and proclaims the early origin and universal obligation of the 
Sabbath. ‘If,’ says Paley, ‘the divine command was actually 
delivered at creation,’ which we have seen cannot be reasonably 
disputed, ‘ it was addressed, no doubt, to the whole human species 
alike, and continues, unless repealed by some subsequent reve- 
lation, binding on all who come to the knowledge of it.’ This 
being decided in the affirmative, ‘ precludes all debate about the 
extent of the obligation.’ 

The fact of the Sabbath’s institution immediately after the 
creation of man, seems to have been alluded to by our Lord when 
he said that ‘ the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath’ (Mark ii. 27). It was not one of the purposes for which 
man was made, that he might honour this day by his religious 
observance of it; but the day was appointed immediately after 
his creation, for the benefit of man, that is, of the race at large, 
beginning from the commencement of time, and continuing till 
the consummation of all things. This was no national appoint- 
ment then for the Jewish people merely, but it embraced that 
people as a part of the human family. It was not for Abraham 
and his descendants, nor for Moses and the Jews, but ‘for man ;’ 
and the appointment was made long before the distinctign of Jew 
and Gentile was known. 

But there are traces of the observance of the Sabbath during 
the two thousand five hundred years from the creation of the world 
to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. The earliest recorded 
instance of the presentation of sacrifice appears to connect it with 
the observance of the Sabbath. It occurs in Genesis iv. 3, 4, 
where it is said that Cain and Abel brought each their offerings to 
the Lord, at the end of the days, that is, the last of the seven, this 
being the only division of days known at that time. The circum- 
stances are exceedingly well stated by Mr. Jordan,’ thus :— 





© Wardlaw’s Tractate on the Sabbath, p. 2. 
4 See his Scriptural Views of the Sabbath of God, pp. 21, 22, in which are many 
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Sabbath. 
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‘The very fact of their coming together, and that for the purpose 
of worship, would of itself lead to the supposition that the time must 
have been a stated one, and well known and recognised by both; for 
otherwise we cannot conceive what could have induced the jealous 
Cain to unite with the pious Abel in the worship of Jehovah. Had 
there not been a special day set apart for worship, we should rather have 
expected Cain to avoid that which Abel chose, from hatred and envy 
of him. It is, however, plainly implied that there was a certain known 
time at which they both together worshipped God. The expression 
denoting this is rendered in the text of the Bible, “‘ Jn process of time 
it came to pass,” but in the margin, “‘ A¢ the end of days it came to 
pass.” Now this latter is not only preferable as a construction of the 
original, but it directly points to that day which was “ the end of days,” 
the last, that is, of theseven, the seventh day, on which God ended the 
work that he had made, and which he had blessed and sanctified.’ 


We insist not on the division of time into weeks, of which we 
have distinct mention in the book of Genesis, and we know that it 
prevailed among the heathen with the associated opinion that the 
seventh was sacred. We ask, however, to what origin may this 
universal practice be traced, if not to the tradition of the conse- 
cration of the seventh day at creation? To us it appears singu- 
larly unhappy to refer this to the early adoption of lunar months 
(as is done in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature), the week, 
or fourth part, corresponding to the phases or quarters of the moon. 
The phenomena of the moon would rather have suggested the 
division of months and half-months ; and the quarter or week must 
be traced to another source ; but there is no other supposition 
which has even plausibility to support it except the existence of a 
primitive Sabbath. 

Much importance is justly attached to the historical record in 
the 16th chapter of the book of Exodus, as bearing on the early 
origin of the Sabbath. Dr. Paley boldly declares that, in his 
opinion, the transaction recorded in this chapter ‘ was the first 
actual institution of the Sabbath.’ Let the warmest admirer of 
Paley carefully and candidly peruse the passage, and, when he 
has finished it, (unless we are greatly mistaken, ) he will be conscious 
of some abatement in the confidence he has been wont to repose 
in the decisions of his favourite author. The passage contains an 
account of the miraculous supply of manna to the Israelites in the 
wilderness. This bread from heaven was given in daily portions, 
and the first supply was found on the ground early on the morning 


© [ refer to the writer of the article Lorp’s Day, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, whose 
views on the above point are introduced in the article SaspaTH. Most of the 
arguments against the permanent obligation of the Sabbath are given in these 
articles, and some recent pamphlets on the same side are largely indebted to this 
source of information. 
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of the first day of the week. On the sixth day there fell a double 
quantity, the people gathered twice as much as on other days, 
and the rulers—apparently apprehensive of incurring the penalty 
attached to the sin of reserving any — of the manna till the 
following morning—came and told Moses of this superabundant 
gathering. The reflecting reader naturally proposes the inquiry 
—What induced the people to collect more on the sixth than on 
other days? On reviewing the narrative, he finds it recorded at 
the 5th verse that the Lord said to Moses, the people ‘ on the sixth 
day shall prepare that which they bring in, and it shall be twice as 
much as they gather daily ;’ but it is nowhere recorded that Moses 
stated this bet to the people before the sixth day. On the con- 
trary, the conduct of the rulers, recorded in the 22nd verse, plainly 
implies a doubt as to the propriety of collecting a double quantity 
on the sixth day—a doubt which could not possibly have existed, 
had Moses made known to them this part of the divine appoint- 
ment. It appears that the people gathered a double portion of 
their own accord, anticipating the Sabbath and preparing for it. 
It follows that at this time the Israelites were familiar with the 
Sabbath. It is of little consequence to inquire whether this people 
observed the day of sacred rest in Egypt. The probability is that 
they were not allowed to do so while they were kept in bondage. 
But if this were proved, it would be no presumption against the 
previous existence and observance of the law, any more than the 
neglect of circumcision among the Hebrews, which frequently 
happened for a long course of years, could prove that the rite had 
not been observed by Abraham and his family. It is abundantl 

evident from the portion of history under review that the Sabbath 
was known to and observed by the Israelites ere the manna was 
given them. When Jehovah spake to Moses of the double por- 
tion of the sixth day he made no mention of the Sabbath, though 
its occurrence on the seventh day we know was the sole reason 
why this double quantity was given, and this omission is unaccount- 
able except on the supposition that the Sabbath was known to 
Moses. When the elders of the congregation told him of the 
conduct of the people on the sixth day, he made in reply only an 
incidental allusion to the Sabbath. He did not speak of it as an 
unknown institution, of the nature of which he would have had 
to give a detailed account ; but he simply alludes to the Sabbath 
as an existing institution, and whose existence furnished the reason 
why there would be no manna on the seventh day. ‘Six days,’ 
said he, ‘ ye shall gather it ; but on the seventh day, which is the 
Sabbath, in it there shall be none.’ It is vain for Paley to insist 
on the absence of all mention of the Sabbath from the creation till 
this transaction. It is mere negative evidence, and will not sup- 
port 
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port his view against the unquestionable evidence of a positive 
kind we have adduced in favour of ours. It is moreover com- 
Here neutralised by the fact, that no mention is made of the 

abbath in the historical books of Joshua and Judges, though the 
history embraced in these books is sufficiently detailed and cireum- 
stantial. Beyond all question, then, the transaction in the wilder- 
ness favours the opinion that the seventh day was held sacred from 
the creation of man. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Sabbath was observed by 
the Israelites before the giving of the law at Sinai. The historic 
record above noticed so distinctly attests this fact, that none have 
ventured to deny it. At the close of the first week during which 
the people had received a daily portion of manna, some of them 
went out to gather on the seventh day, but Jehovah reproved them 
by saying, ‘ How long refuse ye to keep my commandments and 
my laws ?’—referring to the law of the Sabbath which had been 
revealed at creation. This law they are supposed to be well 
acquainted with, and the only point on which a doubt could exist 
was the question as to whether it was consistent with this law to 
gather food on the Sabbath; and this point Jehovah decided in 
the negative by adding—‘ Let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day’ (Exod. xvi. 28, 29). But the law of the Sabbath 
is most distinctly and fully laid down in the fourth precept of 
the decalogue, and the language of that precept implies the ex- 
istence of a primitive Sabbath. It begins with the word ‘ Remem- 
ber,’ and concludes with an allusion to the institution at creation. 
Some have sought to explain the word ‘remember’ of a future 
recollection of the precept, and deny that it has any reference to 
the past. There would appear some plausibility in this explana- 
tion, if they had not themselves been compelled to,admit the pre- 
vious existence of the Sabbath. There is a germ-of truth in the 
argument founded on this word; and the fair interpretation is, 
that the divine legislator so frames his language as to embrace an 
allusion to an existing institution identical with that enjommed in 
this precept—at the same time calling their attention to it as of 
the utmost importance—and enforcing its continued and consci- 
entious observance. The words of institution, then, are not here. 
They are in the 2nd chapter of Genesis, and nowhere else. Nor 
is there any Jewish element in the precept. The reason appended 
refers back to creation—‘ For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, &c. If anything was needed to confirm our opinion 
that the Sabbath was instituted when the Lord ‘ dlessed the seventh 
day’ at creation, we have it here. By annexing this reason God 
explains his own appointment of a holy rest every seventh day, 
for Adam and all his descendants. Over a completed creation 
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God blessed the Sabbath, and from amid the awful thunders of 
Sinai the proclamation was made, ‘ Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.’ 

When we speak of the law of the Sabbath our thoughts usually 
turn to the fourth commandment. A day of rest is positively en- 
joined here: ‘Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work ; 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it 
thou shalt not do any work,’ &c. The extent of the period of rest 
is fixed to be one day in seven; the cessation from labour is not 
to be seldomer or oftener. This precept has its place in the very 
centre of the decalogue, and is surrounded by all the sanctities 
which pertain to this portion of the laws of fix Boney With the 
other nine precepts it was delivered to Moses, with awful solem- 
nity, on Mount Sinai. It was written by the finger of God on a 
table of stone ; and, with the other precepts, formed the only part 
of the law deposited in the ark of the covenant in the Holy of 
Holies. God has put no such honour on the other parts of his law 
as he has done on the decalogue, and yet men have dared to muti- 
late it. They have gone into the very centre of this sacred sum- 
mary of duty, and drawn forth the Sabbatic precept, and, holding 
it up before heaven, have boldly declared that it is no longer 
binding. They break, not ‘ one of the least,’ but one of the most 
important of all the commandments of God, and ‘teach men so.’ 
The position of this precept in the decalogue is instructive. It is 
the sacred centre, surrounded on each side by confessedly moral, 
and permanently binding, precepts; and its breach or observance 
has an important bearing on the breach or observance of all the 
other precepts. What our Saviour said of the law generally is 
emphatically applicable to this command, that he came not to de- 
stroy it. There is no hint in any part of the word of God that the 
fourth command, or any other precept of the decalogue} is abro- 
gated. The requirements of the command, however, are suffi- 
ciently met by the devotement of a seventh part of time to holy 
rest ; the allotment being six days for labour, and the seventh for 
rest. Admitting for the present what we shall afterwards en- 
deavour to prove, that the day is changed under the Christian 
dispensation, the language of this command is strictly applicable ; 
for we have still six days for labour, and the seventh for rest. 
The only difference is, that at first men began to count from the 
day on which God rested from creation, and we begin from the 
day after that, which was the day on which our Saviour rose from 
the dead. 

It is a strong and to us most conclusive evidence that the fourth 
commandment is not abrogated, that it was predicted by ‘ the holy 
prophets ’ that the Sabbath should be observed in the age of the 
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Gospel. We have one such inspired prediction in Isaiah lvi. 6, 7, 
where Jehovah says, ‘The sons of the stranger’ ‘ every one that 
keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold of my 
covenant ; even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make 
them joyful in my house of prayer,’ &c. This passage unquestion- 
ably refers to the times of the gospel, and in the 3rd verse the 
rophet alludes to the abolition of the ceremonial law, and yet the 
ER bbath is said to exist, and be observed. The eunuch and the 
stranger were to be freed from the restraint and exclusion of the 
Jewish ritual, but not from the Sabbatic law. On no principle of 
figurative language can this passage be explained so as not to bear 
testimony in favour of the Christian Sabbath. It is true burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices are mentioned with allusion to the grateful 
homage of the penitent and believing heart. Such a use of sacrifice 
is not infrequent with the sacred poets, but they make no such use 
of the Sabbath. On the contrary, it appears everywhere as a 
distinct and venerated institution, standing amid the eternal 
verities of that law which is unaffected by time or circumstances. 
This passage, then, is quite decisive in reference to the error of 
those who would exclude the Sabbath from the Gospel dispensation. 
It is now time that we proceed to glance at the evidence in 
favour of the change of the Sabbatic season from the seventh to 
the first day of the week. And we begin by observing that our 
Saviour very remarkably signalized the first day. He honoured it 
by rising from the dead—appearing to his disciples—and sending 
the Spirit on it. We do not adduce these facts as direct proof, 
but as circumstances having a direct and important bearing on the 
subject. Were a person who knew nothing of the Sabbath to read 
the inspired history of our Saviour’s resurrection, and subsequent 
appearances to his disciples, he could hardly fail to be struck with 
the circumstance that several of these appearances took place on 
the first day of the week, and that this fact is distinctly stated b 
the writer as apparently important. On the seventh-day Sabbath 
Christ was lying in the grave, and his work was incomplete till 
the close of the Sabbath. It was he who formerly rested from 
creation on the seventh, but he had not finished the work of re- 
demption till the first day of the week. Early on the morning of 
the first day the women named in the gospel-narrative visited the 
sepulchre. On their way they were alarmed by an earthquake, 
and when they reached the tomb they found the stone rolled away, 
and the grave empty, for their master had risen. Five different 
appearances on that same day are recorded by the inspired _histo- 
riaus,’ but there is no evidence that he appeared to any of his 





f See Professor Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels, p. 229. 
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disciples during the week that intervened between the day of his 
resurrection and the first day of the following week. On the other 
hand, it is certain that he was not seen by Thomas when he - 
peared to the other apostles on the evening of the day on which he 
rose, and that the whole of that week passed away, and the Jewish 
Sabbath which followed, ere he was seen by this apostle. It was 
on the following first day of the week, when the eleven disciples 
were met together, that he appeared for the first time to Thomas. 
Was not this putting very special honour on the first day? Can 
we think of any way in which our Saviour’s example could be 
made more distinctly or impressively to teach us to honour this 
day? And yet some deny that our Lord’s making this the chosen 
day for meeting with his disciples after his resurrection has the 
least bearing on the question at issue. The writer in the Cyclo- 
pedia says—‘ We must class with very visionary interpreters those 
who can see anything really bearing on the question, in the cir- 
cumstance of our Lord’s re-appearance on the eighth day after 
his resurrection (John xx. 26), or in the disciples being then as- 
sembled, when we know that they were all along abiding together 
in concealment for fear of the Jews.’ Who knows ‘ that they were 
all along abiding together ? Some may erroneously suppose this, but 
the well-informed know that Peter was not with the rest of the 
disciples when our Lord first appeared to him on the day of the 
resurrection (Luke xxiv. 33, 34), and that Thomas was not with 
them when he appeared to ten of them that same evening (John 
xx. 24), and that it was not till the following first day (we may 
say Christian Sabbath) that Jesus found them all assembled toge- 
ther. It is true that when assembled ‘the doors were shut for 
fear of the Jews,’ but they did not all along remain together. 
More in accordance with Scripture is the view of Horsley :—‘ The 
alteration seems to have been made by the authority of the apostles, 
and to have taken place on the very day in which our Lord 
arose ; for on that day the apostles were assembled ; and on that 
day sevennight we find them assembled again. The celebration 
of these two first Sundays was honoured with our Lord’s own 
presence. It was, perhaps, to set a mark of distinction upon this 
day in particular, that the intervening week passed off, as it should 
seem, without any repetition of his first visit to the eleven apostles. 
From that time the Sunday was the constant Sabbath of the primi- 
tive church.’¢ 

But we have said that the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
apostles took place on the first day of the week. We learn from 


8 See the last of his three sermons on the Sabbath.—Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 252, 
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Levit. xxiii. 16 that the feast of Pentecost took place on ‘the 
morrow after the Sabbath,’ and from the 2nd chapter of the Acts 
we learn that on the day of Pentecost the disciples ‘ were all 
with one accord in one place,’ and ‘they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.’ It appears then that the disciples were 
assembled on this memorable occasion, though we know that they 
had often been separate since their master’s resurrection. But 
why all this aan honour to the first day rather than the former 
Sabbath, if our Saviour meant us to pay no particular respect to 
it? There is in this surely a presumption that the first was to be 
the sacred day under the new dispensation. If this does not 
amount to independent proof, it is at least corroborative. The 
Jewish Sabbath was the only entire day during which our 
Redeemer lay in the grave, and the Sabbath is to be called by the 
Christian ‘a delight,’ but how can he feel peculiar delight on 
that day which brings to his recollection the affecting depth of the 
Redeemer’s humiliation? A full measure of joy, springing from 
associated events of commemoration, is appropriate only for the 
day on which the Saviour rose. 

On the page of ancient prophecy we read of the old creation as 
parallel with the new, and it is predicted that the latter will be 
especially remembered. In Isaiah lxv. 17, 18, Jehovah says— 
‘ Behold, [ create new heavens, and a new earth; and the former 
shall not be remembered, nor come into mind ;’ and it appears 
that it is a spiritual renovation which is meant, for it is added, 
‘Be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create ; for, 
behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.’ 
The entire passage refers to the gospel-age. Other predictions 
present the same parallel, and the language of the New Tes- 
tament harmonises with such prophetic announcements. ‘In 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature’ (Gal. vi. 15). ‘God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts ’ (2 Cor. iv. 6). The language of the 4th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is remarkably illustrative of this point. 
In this passage there is a sort of combined illustration of two 
texts, ‘God did rest the seventh day from all his works,’ and 
‘If they shall enter into my rest’ (verses 4, 5). With allusion 
to the Sabbath appointed when God rested on the seventh day 
from all his works, the writer remarks, that ‘there remaineth a 
rest [or rather, a Sabbatism, that is, “ the keeping of a Sabbath,” 
as our translators have well-rendered in the margin] to the people 
of God’ (v. 9). The reason why this Sabbath remains under the 
Gospel might be stated to be its appointment at the beginning . 
the 
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the world, its moral® character as not essentially affected by the 
appointment or abrogation of the Jewish ritual, or its adaptation 
to man’s physical, mental, and moral requirements in every 
variety of circumstances; but instead of either of these aspects of 
its permanence the apostle here views it in the light of a com- 
memoration of the work of Christ—redemption, the groundwork 
of the new creation. ‘For,’ says he (employing the formula of 
an appended reason), ‘he that is entered into his rest,’ that is, 
Christ, ‘he also hath ceased from his own works, as God did from 
his’ (verse 10). The writer adds, ‘ Let us labour to enter into 
that rest,’ not the Sabbatism, for this word is employed only in 
the !th verse, but the rest of the heavenly Canaan, of which the 
inheritance of the earthly Canaan, referred to in the preceding 
context, was the type. According to this view of the passage, 
which we maintain is the correct one, we have here given, by an 
inspired writer, a very definite intimation of the change of the day 
of observance (since the work of Christ was finished by his resur- 
rection on the first day of the week), conjoined with a distinct 
announcement of the perpetuity of the Sabbath. We are aware 
that this is somewhat different from the common interpretation, 
the error of which does not consist in understanding a reference to 
heaven, but in excluding a reference to the weekly Sabbath on 
earth. The view we have exhibited is amply sustained by a 
careful examination of the apostle’s language in its connection. 
A very lucid statement and able defence of this view is made by 
Dr. Wardlaw, but we cannot afford space for it here, and we 
quote merely the sentence with which President Edwards concludes 
his remarks on the passage :—‘ In this expression, there remaineth, 
it is intimated that the old Sabbatism appointed in remembrance 
of God’s rest from the work of creation, doth not remain, but 
ceases ; and that this new rest, in commemoration of Christ’s rest- 
ing from his works, remains in the room of it.’! 

Adverting again to ancient prophecy, we notice an announce- 
ment that the day of the Saviour’s resurrection should be sig- 





h We mean non-ceremonial, for there is a distinction between positive enactments 
and moral precepts: the former constitute an action right because it is commanded ; 
and in the latter it is commanded because it is right. (See Whately’s Difficulties of 
St. Paul, Essay v., note b, p. 217, 5th ed.) As to the bearing of this point on the 
Sabbath question, consult also Archbishop Tillotson’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 601, 602, 
ed. 1722; Warburton’s Div. Leg., vol. ii. pp. 405-407, 10th ed., Lond. 1846; 
Burnside’s Remarks on the Weekly Sabbath, pp. 13, 14, ed. 1825; and on the other 
side, Holden’s Christian Sabbath, pp. 180, 181, ed. 1825; and an able article in 
the Crit, Biblica, vol. iv. pp. 429-433, A.D. 1827. We may regard the Sabbatic 
law as partly moral and partly positive. (See Dick’s Lectures on Theoloyy, vol. iv. 
pp. 419, 455, 456, ed. 1838.) 

Me = Sermons on Various Subjects, Sermon xiv. ; Works, vol. ii. p. 98, ed. 1834, 
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nalized as a day of rest. We refer to the 118th Psalm, where 
we read, ‘ The stone which the builders refused is become the 
head stone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing; it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes. This is the day which the Lord hath made ; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.’ From the psalm itself we 
might learn that it is the Lord Jesus Christ who is here said to be 
rejected by the builders, but subsequently exalted by God ; and 
the matter is placed beyond a doubt by the apostle Peter's allu- 
sion to the psalm. Addressing the Jewish rulers on the subject 
of the impotent man who had been healed, the heaven-taught 
speaker said, ‘ Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 
crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by him doth this 
man stand here before you whole. This is the stone which was 
set at nought of you builders, which is become the head of the 
corner’ (Acts iv. 10,11). According to this inspired comment 
Christ was rejected by the Jewish rulers when he was crucified by 
them, and he was made the head of the corner when he was 
raised by God from the dead. Now the prophecy asserts that 
this was a day (that is, the day on which he rose) appointed by 
God to be celebrated with holy joy. This day of weekly rest is 
the only sacred day in the Christian system. 

The argument for a Christian Sabbath, founded on the fact 
that the early disciples met on the first day of the week for public 
worship, has received prominence from the writers on both sides 
of the question. We have seen that our Saviour met with his 
assembled disciples on the evening of the day on which he rose 
from the grave, which was the first day of the week, and that he 
met not with them again till the first day of the following week. 
We have seen also that the pentecostal day of the Spirit’s effusion 
was the first day of the week. It is true all these events took 
place at Jerusalem, but the report of them would very soon be 
extensively circulated ; and following out the chain of evidence 
furnished by the inspired record, we find that the Christian converts 
at Troas—a great distance from Jerusalem—were in the habit of 
holding a weekly religious assembly on the first day of the week. 
The sacred historian informs us that Paul came to Troas, and 
there ‘abode seven days. And upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them, ready to depart on the morrow ; and continued his 
speech until midnight’ (Acts xx. 6, 7). This record is exceed- 
ingly clear and satisfactory ; it appears from it that Paul tarried 
seven days at Troas that he might have an opportunity of meeting 
with the Christian brethren on their day of public worship. It 
appears also that it was weekly, and that it was just past when “ 
arrived, 
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arrived, for he had to tarry seven days ere he could enjoy it, and 
it is called the first day of the week. ‘The Jewish Sabbath, being 
the seventh day, must have passed during his stay, but it is evi- 
dent that this was not the day on which the Christians met, 
and no mention whatever is made of it, nor does he seem to 
have at all regarded it. There is evidence in the writings 
of ‘the fathers’ in favour of the opinion that the early 
disciples, who were Jews by birth, generally kept both the 
Jewish Sabbath and Christian Lord’s Day ; and ‘ the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath as a fast—or a season of preparation for 
the Christian First Day—lingered through four centuries, and 
gradually fell into desuetude.’* From the passage before us, 
however, it is abundantly evident that the Christians generally 
did not observe the seventh day; at all events, that they were 
not accustomed to meet for public worship on that day, but on the 
first. The Apostles often went into the Jewish synagogues on the 
seventh day to reason with Jews assembled there; but they 
taught the Christians to meet, and met with them, on the first day. 
Our opponents admit that whatever was done by the early church 
in accordance with the instructions and examples of the inspired 
Apostles, was according to the mind of God, and here we have 
both in favour of observing the first day of the week as the day 
for public worship. The writer in the Cyclopedia has on this 
point the strange remark—‘ The words of this passage have 
been by some considered to imply that such a weekly observance 
was then the established custom; yet it is obvious that the mode 
of expression would be just as applicable if they had been in the 
practice of assembling daily.’ Seven days are mentioned by the 
historian as the period during which Paul waited at Troas, and of 
these one day is distinguished from the others as the first day of 
the week, and as the day on which ‘the disciples came together,’ 
and yet this writer thinks that the first day here is no way distin- 
guished from the rest of the week, and that the Apostle may have 
met with the disciples on each of the seven days during which he 
stayed at Troas. Almost any evidence may be turned aside in 
this way, but the careful interpreter will beware of the blinding 
influence of the love of a theory, which, we think, is manifest 
here. Every unprejudiced mind will admit the reasonableness 
of the remark of Paley—‘ The manner in which the historian 
mentions the disciples coming together to break bread on the 
Jirst day of the week, shows, I think, that the practice by this 
time was familiar and established.’ 





« Professor Eadie. See his able review of the pamphlet entitled Sunday Trains, 
&c. (the arguments of which are chiefly drawn from the Cyclop. of Bib. Lit.), in 
United Presb. Magazine, for July, 1847, 
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In connection with the historical record we have now noticed 
may be viewed the language of Paul in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘* Now, concerning the collection for the saints,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘as I have ie order to the churches of 
Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that 
there be no gatherings when I come’ (chap. xvi. 1,2). There 
must be some reason why the Apostle specifies the first as more 
appropriate than any other day of the week for making the collec- 
tion for the saints. We find an explanation in the history of the 
Acts, where we are informed that it was distinguished as the day 
of public religious worship. On that day each was to contribute a 
portion of his week’s earnings ; and the original may signify either 
that he was to lay it up by himself, or, rather, as the concluding 
clause seems to require, that he should cast it into the treasury 
of the church. But it further appears from this passage that the 
Christians were observing the original week—six days for labour, 
and one day for religious duty—with the specified change of the 
day of rest from the seventh to the first. Some might retain con- 
scientious scruples in regard to the Jewish Sabbath, but the 
Apostle makes no account of these, and he takes it for granted 
that all would observe the first day. His language implies a 
command to observe it, but only in the way of fully and distinctly 
recognising it as existing and observed. ‘The writer in the Cyclo- 
pedia here throws in the remark, that some render ‘ upon one of 
the days of the week,’ instead of on the first day of the week.™ 
He does not adopt this rendering, though he seems to favour it. 
It cannot be proved that the phrase ever acquires this rendering 
in the New Testament, but it can be proved that it will not admit 
it in some mange (for instance, Matt. xxviii. 1), and that there 
it must signify the first day of the week." Such unquestionably 
is its reference here. The first day of the week then was the day 
on which the Corinthian converts held their weekly meeting for 
religious worship; and it is presumed that it was a day of rest 
from their respective callings, for they cast a portion of their 
weekly profits into the treasury of the Lord. Now this day of 
worship was among the things ‘delivered’ by Paul to the 
Corinthians, and here its observance is sanctioned by him, and 
some of its duties appointed. Nor was this enjoined only on the 
Corinthians, for he ‘distinctly states that he had given orders to 
,the same effect to the churches of Galatia ; and he intended this 





™ See also an article by the Rev. R, Weiser, in the American Bib. Repository, 
for 1845, p. 366. 
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letter to be extensively circulated among the early churches, for 
he addressed it not only to Corinth, but also to ‘all that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord’ (chap. i. 1). 
It thus appears that this was generally recognised as the day of 
public worship by the early Christians, and that in this they fol- 
lowed the precept and example of the Apostles. 

The last argument we shall adduce in favour of the consecra- 
tion of the first day of the week as a Sabbath is the fact that it is 
called in Scripture ‘the Lord’s Day.’ It receives this ag 
tion in the Apocalypse, which was written by the Apostle John 
very near the close of the first century of the Christian era. ‘I 
was in the spirit,’ says the Apostle, ‘on the Lord’s Day’ (Rev. 
i. 10). The plain meaning of this statement is, that John was 
under a peculiar influence of the inspiring Spirit on a day which 
he here calls ‘the Lord’s Day.’ It is not questioned that the 
day referred to is a natural day, and that it is named the day of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The strange opinion, however, has been 
advanced, that as every day is the Lord’s, we are not to under- 
stand here any particular day. This view does not harmonise 
with the Apostle’s language. It is obvious that he meant to 
mark out a particular day. It is his design to tell us when he had 
the visions of which he gives an account, and he states distinctly 
that it was ‘on the Lord’s Day.’ That it is the first day of the 
week which is here called the Lord’s Day, does not well admit of 
doubt. Any objections which have been started to this view 
appear to us exceedingly feeble, and unworthy of notice. The 
writer in the Cyclopedia thinks it probable ; and Dr. Paley justly 
remarks—‘I make no doubt that by the Lord’s Day was meant 
the first day of the week ; for we find no footsteps of any distinc- 
tion of days which could entitle any other to that appellation.’ 
The Apostle’s use of the name presupposes that the churches of 
Asia Minor, to whom he wrote, were familiar with it. We have 
already seen that the Apostle Paul gave orders to the churches of 
Galatia, in Asia Minor, to make contributions for the poor saints 
on the first day of the week—the day on which they met for social 
worship ; and we are here furnished with the additional fact, that 
the Christians of Asia Minor were accustomed to denominate this 
‘the Lord’s Day.’ We have now then satisfactory evidence from 
the Scriptures themselves that an entire day must still be conse- 
crated to the Lord’s service—no part of it is ours—it is entirely 
the Lord’s Day. The Jewish Sabbath and sacred seasons have 
passed away, and the weekly Christian Sabbath is all that remains 
in their room. ‘ Viewed in this light, it is easy to see that what 
Paul says (Rom. xiv. 5; Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 16) concerning the 
unimportance of observing special days, 7. e. new moons and 
sabbaths, 
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sabbaths, is said of the Jewish days of this nature; and so the 
context in all these places plainly indicates, for he is discussing 
matters insisted on by Judaizers.. No Christian, as he avers, is 
bound to observe the Jewish holidays; although the man who 
does observe them should not be dealt hardly with on this account. 
What he thus says has of course no application to the proper 
‘Lord’s Day.’°® Those who were familiar with the expressions 
‘ Lord’s Supper’ and ‘ Lord’s Table,’ as applied to the ordinance 
appointed to commemorate the Saviour’s death, would readily see 
the propriety of the name ‘ Lord’s Day,’ and soon familiarly use 
it, a3 applied to the first day of the week, as kept holy in com- 
memoration of His resurrection. The Jewish weekly sacred day 
was called the ‘Sabbath of the Lord,’ and the Christian’s corre- 
sponding weekly period is denominated ‘ the Lord’s Day.’ ‘Thus 
the one stands for the other. Whatever is called by the name of 
the Lord is holy. In Daniel ix. 18, Jerusalem is said to be called 
by this name, and hence, in verse 24th of the same chapter, it 
is designated a ‘ Holy City.’ ‘The Lord’s Day,’ then, is a day 
of weekly recurrence, and of sacred rest—a day to be kept holy 
to the Lord. It was in accordance with what we know to be His 
usual mode of procedure to favour the beloved disciple with 
peculiar revelations on that day. He was an exile in the small 
and barren island of Patmos, and consequently this aged saint 
could not meet, as he was wont, with his fellow-Christians on this 
sacred day. But God met with him in his solitude. In this 
there is an encouragement to the Christian to solicit and ex- 
pect the Divine presence when necessarily and reluctantly absent 
from the weekly assembly of the saints. The lowly contrite heart 
is God’s temple. 

Having thus endeavoured to state the law of the Sabbath, and 
to elucidate those passages of sacred Scripture which relate to it, it 
would afford us pleasure to be equally explicit on the manner in 
which it ought to be sanctified ; but this is not comprehended in 
the object of the present paper. A sentence or two on this point 
may be permitted. We ought to spend the Sabbath in religious 
exercises. It is ‘the holy of the Lord,’ and we are to call it ‘a 
delight,’ and ‘honourable’ (Is. lviii. 13). It is a ‘ holy day,’ and 
therefore religious exercises are alone appropriate to it. Observe, 
it is a day and not only part of a day. Were we in earnest 
about the things of eternity, equally with those of time, we would 
willingly devote at least a seventh part of our time to sacred 
service. The early hours of the Sabbath should be spent in 
meditation on divine things, private reading of the Scriptures, and 





° Stuart’s Commentary on the Apocalypse, at ch. i. 10, 
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prayer. Such exercises will form an excellent ch anpee for 
the service of the sanctuary. We perceive that there is wisdom 
in the divine appointment of public worship for the Sabbath. Such 
worship is needful for our spiritual improvement, and it could not 
be attended to unless suitable seasons—not distant from each 
other—were appointed for it. The weekly return of the Lord’s 
Day supplies the most fitting season. Let the people of God avail 
themselves of it—‘not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is’ (Heb. x. 25). Sabbath-school 
tuition, and the private instruction of the junior members of 
families, form an appropriate sequel to the more public services 
of the day. Thus should religious activity be conjoined with 
release from worldly toil and care. We are too apt to view the 
Sabbatic precept exclusively in its negative aspects— giving pro- 
minence to what is forbidden, and overlooking what is required. 
‘In reading books and hearing sermons on the subject, we have 
sometimes borne away a painful impression. Much was said 
about the things which ought to be hehanne, but not so much 
about the many good and lovely things which we ought to do. 
We carried with us the image of something stern, and prohibitory, 
and threatening ; and if we had been asked to project upon can- 
vas the Sabbatic idea surviving in our memory, it would not have 
been the enraptured seer of Patmos, nor the ecstatic travellers in 
sight of Emmaus, nor the weeping congregation at Troas, but the 
man stoned for gathering sticks on the Sabbath day.’ P 

In the course of the preceding remarks we have noticed certain 
objections to our views, and virtually replied to others, but there 
are a few remaining, without some examination of which our dis- 
cussion would be incomplete. It appears to us that they may all 
be fairly met, and satisfactorily answered ; and the following com- 
prehend all that deserve consideration :— \ 

1. It is objected that the observance of a Sabbath among Chris- 
tians is a relic of Judaism. If by Judaism we are to under- 
stand something peculiar to the Mosaic statutes—and this is the 
only sense in which the term serves our opponents—then we assert 
that the statement is not true, and we have already presented evi- 
dence sufficient to rebut it. Much ingenuity, however, has been 
displayed in attempting to prove that the Sabbath is peculiar to 
the Jewish system. It is said to have been ‘made known’ to 
Israel—to have been ‘given’ to that people—and to have been 
appointed ‘ for a sign’ between God and them. But God is also 
said to have made known ‘his laws’ to Israel, which does not 
mean that these laws did not previously exist, for an apostle 
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reasons that men sinned, and that death, the penalty of sin, was 
inflicted from Adam to Moses, and sin is not imputed where 
there is no law (Rom. v. 12, 13). So the making known of the 
Sabbath may simply imply giving instructions regarding its observ- 
ance, though it had been instituted at creation. It was made 
known to Adam long ere it was made known to Israel. The 
rainbow, too, must have existed before the time of Noah, for we 
are not at liberty to conjecture such a marvellous change in the 
immutable laws of nature as would have taken place had it ap- 
peared for the first time after the deluge ; and yet it was appointed 
for a sign of the covenant with Noah. Let the Master himself 
answer the third argument: ‘ Moses gave unto you circumcision 
(not because it is of Moses, but of the fathers),’ John vii. 22. In 
like manner the Sabbath may be said to have been given to the 
Israelites, though it had existed and been observed from the crea- 
tion of the vel, It was enforced on the Jews by arguments 
drawn from their special circumstances as a people, as well as by 
those which are applicable to mankind at large. These special 
arguments, however, form no foundation for the opinion that it 
was exclusively a Jewish institution. The truth is, as we have 
proved, that the Sabbath was instituted at creation, and will 
retain its obligation to the end of the world. 

2. But some advance a step further, and contend that no part 
of the divine law revealed in the Old Testament is binding on 
Christians. Of course the decalogue, which contains a summary 
of the moral law, is included ; and its precepts are supposed to be 
binding only so far as they are re-enacted by Christ and his 
apostles: in other words, the fact of their presence in the Mosaic 
law does not render them obligatory. It has been usual with 
theologians to divide the ancient law into ceremonial, civil, and 
moral precepts, understanding the last only of these to be of per- 
manent obligation: but some contend that ‘neither Christ nor 
the apostles ever distinguish between the moral, the ceremonial, 
and the civil law, when they speak of its establishment or its 
abolition.’4 When the inspired writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews says that God, who ‘spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son’ (ch. i. 1, 2), these writers infer from this statement that we 
have nothing to do with the Old Testament, but only with the 
New, in which the Son of God speaks to us. Let Paul himself 
correct their error, which he does yhen he says to Timothy— 
‘From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
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Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works’ (2 Tim. iii, 15—17). It is the 
Old Testament of which the Apostle speaks, and he asserts that. 
it is able to make wise unto salvation, and is profitable for doctrine 
and correction, that the Christian may by it be thoroughly furnished 
to all good works. ‘This commendation of the study of the earlier 
revelation involves a reproof to those who propose to throw it aside, 
as if intended only for the generations of old, and not for us, 
Whately found this passage in his way, and he feebly remarks— 
‘To consult a code of moral precepts for instruction is very dif- 
ferent from referring to that as a standard and rule of conduct ;* 
omitting what is said of doctrine and correction, in fact mutilating 
the passage to facilitate his reply to those who adduce it, as if he 
felt unable to turn it aside in its entireness. 

This view of the divine law revealed under the old economy 
has been long before the church, but it has not commended itself 
to general approval. It is found in the writings of the fathers and 
reformers, and Heylyn strenuously advocates it in relation to the 
Sabbath.! Whately,' Arnold," and others support the view in 
our own times. The argument for the Sabbath, however, does 
not so depend on it as to stand or fall with it; and Baxter, who 
held it,* yet wrote a treatise entitled The Divine Appointment of 
the Lord’s Day Proved,’ which contains an elaborate and tri- 
— reply to Heylyn’s History.’ 

ur space does not permit us to introduce here a lengthened 
refutation of this erroneous principle of interpretation, which hap- 
pily is not the prevailing one; but we conscientiously and firmly 
believe that the New Testament itself repudiates it, as, for in- 
stance, in the text we have cited above. There is a harmony 
between the earlier and later revelations, and every portion of 
truth communicated by the Divine Spirit to man deserves our 
study and demands our obedience. We are relieved from the 
ceremonial enactments of the Mosaic law, and obedience to its 
moral precepts cannot form our ground of justification before 
God, as the Apostle Paul proves at large in his epistle to the 
Romans, and also in that to the Galatians; but the moral law 





* Diff. of St. Paul, p. 192. * Hist. of the Sab., b. i. p. 70. 

* Diff. of St. Paul, Essay v, u - and Correspondence, in several letters. 

* See his Practical Works, by Orme, vol. xiii. p. 418. 

¥ Practical Works, vol. xiii. pp. 8363-512. 

* We naturally expect a discussion of this topic by Mr. Jordan in his fourth 
chapter, but instead of this we have offensive prominence given to the style of con- 
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still serves as a rule of life" We are released from it as a cove- 
nant, but not asa rule.» The law of the patriarchal and Mosaic 
dispensations is recorded in the sacred volume for our ‘ correction 
and instruction,’ except so far as abrogated by the later inspired 
writers. Now the Sabbatic precept is embraced in that law, and 
is not repealed, but sanctioned by Christ and his apostles. 

3. It 1s further objected that, if the fourth precept of the deca- 
logue is binding at all, it is so as to the particular day of the week 
which it consecrates, and that is the seventh, not the first. Whately 
remarks that ‘throughout the whole of the Old Testament we 
never hear of keeping holy some one day in every seven ; but the 
seventh day ;’* and he presses this point, not because it is of the 
least importance to him in itself, but it serves as an argumentum 
ad hominem in dealing with those who contend for the divine 
authority of the first-day Sabbath. Such trifling is unworthy of 
this writer. Let the reader examine the precept, and he will find 
that it appoints six days for labour, and the seventh for rest ; and 
in so far as the strict language of the command is concerned, it is 
not of the least importance, in an uninterrupted succession, whether 
we regard the day of rest as preceding or following the other six. 
By divine appointment, from the beginning of the world till the 
resurrection of Christ, it was viewed in the aspect of posteriority ; 
and by the same authority, from the resurrection of Christ till the 
end of the world, it is to be regarded in the aspect of priority. 
The Jews commenced their day when the sun of the previous day 
went down, and we commence ours at midnight ; but the com- 
mand to consecrate one day in seven is not affected by these special 
circumstances. Our Saviour rose probably about midnight, and 
in the morning, ‘ when it was yet dark,’ the sepulchre was found 
empty. The hebdomadal rest is that which nature demands, and 
we can trace the harmony between this law, which God has written 
on our constitutions, and that which he has written in his word. 
‘ The Sabbath as a Sabbath is first in the precept, and the particular 
day is there but secondarily, and so mutably.” 

4. It is further objected that if the day of observance is changed, 
it is incredibie that the change should not have been more prominently 





* The difficulty, hinted at by some, of distinguishing between moral and cere- 
monial, is not a practical one. We easily distinguish between essential and non- 
essential ; as, for instance, in the exhortation, ‘1 will that men pray everywhere, 
lifting up holy hands’ (1 Tim. ii. 8); the duty enjoined is prayer, but ‘ lifting up” 
the hands is a matter of indifference. 

» See this point accurately defined by Dr. John Brown, with his usual diserimina- 
tion, in his valuable Expository Discourses on First Peter, vol. i, pp. 400-402. See 
also Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, vol. ii. pp. 296, 297, ed. 1837, 

® Thoughts on the Sabbath, p. 8, ed, 1845. 

4 Baxter's Pract. Works, vol, xiii, p. 427, 
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noticed. There is not much force in this objection, and it has 
been very satisfactorily answered by the writers on the other side. 
A few considerations will show that there is propriety in this 
apparent defect. There are many important subjects to which 
Christ scarcely at all adverted in the hearing of his disciples, and 
the fact that they were not able to bear them is the 4 gee mee 
of his silence (John xvi. 12, 13). How very seldom did he advert 
even to his death, the very foundation of our hope! and when he 
did bring forward the subject, it was often after some remarkable 
miracle, by which their faith in him as the Messiah had been con- 
firmed. He spoke more freely after his resurrection, but left 
much for the teaching of the Spirit. The Jews had a profound 
regard for their Sabbaths. ey were taught to regard the 
Babylonish captivity as a punishment for the neglect of this sacred 
day by their ancestors—God had often solemnly commanded its 
observance, and punished the breach of it—and nothing pertaining 
to their religion appeared to have so solemn a sanction as this. It 
is not wonderful, then, that our Saviour abstained from informing 
his Jewish followers of the law of the New Covenant regarding 
the Sabbath. If he did not instruct them respecting his vicarious 
and expiatory sufferings till the sacrifice was offered, so neither 
did he instruct them respecting the New Testament Sabbath till 
the completion of the work it was designed to commemorate. The 
Apostles imitated the example of their Master by dealing tenderly 
with the Jews in relation to their sacred customs. They gradu- 
ally informed them of the abolition of even the ceremonial observ- 
ances. It is probable that many of the Jewish converts observed 
both days, the seventh and the first. The change was made 
gradually, ‘yet God took special care that there should be 
sufficient evidence of his will, to be found out by the Christian 
Church when it should be more established and settled ;’ and 
‘the mind and will of God, concerning any duty to be performed 
by us, may be sufficiently revealed in his word, without a par- 
ticular precept in so many express terms enjoining it.’ Christ 
rose on it, chose it as his day of appearing to his disciples, sent 
the Spirit on it, the Apostles instructed the early Christians to 
meet, and they met with them for public worship on it, and its 
distinctive name (the Lord’s Day) is given in Holy Writ. 

5. It is objected that Christ is Lord of the Sabbath. It is not 
a little astonishing that this should assume the form of an objec- 
tion, and yet we occasionally find it paraded as such. Our oppo- 
nents who use it thus seem to think it equivalent to the statement 
that Christ has abrogated the Sabbath, which is a most egregious 
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blunder. It only intimates his right to regulate the Sabbatic rest, 
which all admit, but it remains to be proved that he has abolished 
it. The fact is, that he has taken it under his care, and made it 
one of the institutions pertaining to the new order of things esta- 
blished by him. ‘ He is Lord even of the Sabbath itself,’ xai rod 
cafparov. ‘This certainly implies that the Sabbath was an institu- 
tion of great and distinguished importance ; and may perhaps also 
refer to that signal authority which Christ by the ministry of his 
apostles should exert over it in changing it from the seventh to the 
Jirst day of the week.’ We admit, then, that Christ is Lord of the 
Sabbath—it is his day—and we keep it holy with a due regard to 
his authority. 

6. It is objected that when Christ mentions the precepts of the 
decalogue to the young man in the Gospel, he omits the fourth, im- 
plying that it is no longer binding.—See Matt. xix. 17-21. This 
is a weak and foolish objection. The answer is at hand. Our 
Saviour specifies the commands of the second table only, but the 
fourth precept is included in the first table. On the same absurd 
principle our opponents might reason that it was not the young 
man’s duty to love God. 

7. The observance of the Sabbath was not one of the articles 
enjoined on the Gentiles by the apostles and elders assembled at 
Jerusalem ; and this, it is asserted, militates against the supposition 
that it is of permanent obligation. See Acts xv. 29. It is not a 
little remarkable to find so judicious a writer as Paley bringing 
forward this worthless argument. The answer to it is ready. 
There is no evidence that the assembly at Jerusalem were con- 
sulted about the Sabbath, and they limited their decree to the 
points on which their decision was asked. Yet this is a specimen 
of the sort of negative evidence to which the opponents of the 
Sabbath attach so much importance. 

8. The only attempt at producing the authority of an inspired 
writer in favour of the views adverse to those advocated in this 
article, is in the statement of Paul, that no one should judge us in 
respect of ‘the sabbath-days’ (see Col. ii. 16, 17). In our opinion 
this is one of the least successful efforts of a sinking cause. I _— 
remarks that Paul here ‘ayes it positively downe that the Sabbath 
was now abrogated with the other ceremonies, which were to vanish 
at Christ’s comming ;’ ¢ and almost every writer on the same side 
since his time has referred to the statement with an air of triumph. 
We think that the apostle here refers to the Jewish sacred days in 
general, for he speaks of the Sabbath-days, not day, using a plural 
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word with a plural signification. It is well known to the readers 
of the Old Testament that the Jews had days of holy rest with 
which their ceremonies were connected; but, as the sacred rites 
are now abrogated, the days of their observance are no longer 
binding. But even were we to admit with Baxter that there is 
here a special reference to the Jewish Sabbath, it would only imply 
that those who observed the seventh day (as many of the Jewis 
Christians observed both the seventh and the first) were not to 
insist on others conforming to their practice. He does not blame 
the Jewish converts who continued to consecrate the seventh day— 
he only declares that it is not obligatory. The apostle’s statement, 
then, is utterly irrelevant as an argument against the sanctity of 
the Christian Sabbath. He does not object to a day of rest and 
sacred service in the weekly circle. His reference is certainly not 
to the consecration of the first day of the week. ‘That he had no 
such reference (in Col. ii. 16; Rom. xiv. 1-5) is still clearer from 
the fact that we find him and the Christians whom he instructed 
actually distinguishing one day from another, by consecrating the 
Lord’s Day to religious services. There is the same evidence, 
therefore, that Paul did not mean to declare the weekly observance 
of a day for the worship of God a matter of indifference, as there 
is that Christ did not mean to condemn judicial oaths when he 
said, ‘ Swear not at all.’ ” 

9. Finally, the authority of great and good men in the Christian 
church has been adduced in opposition to the consecration of the 
Lord’s Day. The appeal to authority is rather unfortunate for 
our opponents ; for, if the matter is to be decided by authority, we 
have an overwhelming majority of the great and good on our side. 
The only authority we think of much importance is that of the 
apostles, and it is admitted, almost universally, that we have this 
in favour of the observance of one day in seven for assembling at 
least for public worship. Numerous quotations from the writings 
of the Christian fathers have been given by writers on both sides 
of this question. Baxter finds frequent cause to blame Heylyn for 
the use he makes of his authorities. There is the clearest evidence 
that the fathers understood the Lord’s Day to have come in place 
of the Jewish Sabbath ; and that the Christian Sabbath compre- 
hended an entire day in connection with the period of public wor- 
ship. Dionysius of Corinth says, Tviv onuepov xupiaxhy ayiay qukoav 
Sinyayouny, ‘We keep the Lord’s day holy.’* Chrysostom has been 
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claimed for the other side; but in his 10th Homily on Genesis he 
remarks that God sanctified the seventh day, raSedwy riv wiav 
Tméoav ev TW KUXAW THs EBSouadoS Amacay avaTiBevar Kal &Popiery 
Th Tav Bevnatinay epyasig, ‘teaching us to set apart one entire 
day in the weekly circle, and to devote it to spiritual exercises.™ 
The reformers of the sixteenth century have often been referred to 
as adverse to the observance of the Christian Sabbath. Especially 
has this been asserted of Calvin, the reformer of his own age, and 
the theologian of every succeeding age. We do not approve of 
Calvin’s sentiments on this point, and from him we appeal to 
Christ our Master. The reformers were disgusted with the 
Popish ceremonies and numerous holidays, and they went to the 
opposite extreme of declaring that no day, not even the Sabbath, 
is sacred. But Calvin would be ashamed of the sentiments of 
some who have quoted his as if in entire harmony with their own. 
He said, ‘ It is customary among us to assemble on stated days 
for hearing the word, for breaking the mystic bread, and for public 
prayers ; and also to allow servants and labourers a remission from 
their labours. That in commanding the Sabbath the Lord had 
regard to both these things cannot be doubted ;’ and with respect 
to assemblies on the Lord’s Day, he asks, ‘ Why should we not 
obey the rule which we have imposed upon us by the will of God ? ™ 
Dr. Peter Heylyn wrote a long treatise on the Sabbath in the 
form of a history, and the principal arguments produced by our 
own writers on the same side have been drawn from his pages, but 
he used many which they have declined to endorse. In the pages 
of Paley, Powell, and Whately they are more carefull _ 
and less easily assailed than when first produced. When the 
reader of Hein comes to a = in the history on which there 
appears room for diversity of opinion, he naturally expects the 
author to attempt to establish his view by a process of reasoning, 
but instead of this, he finds a few quotations from the fathers, and 
with these the point is settled. Should any one dispute the sound- 
ness of his view of a passage, his answer is, virtually,—the fathers 
(or at least some of them) have thought so, therefore it is so, and 
that is an end of the matter. But even Heylyn contends that the 
first day of the week is sacred ; and he errs in resting this on the 
authority of the Church rather than that of the Apostles. ‘ It is 
true,’ says he, ‘that in some tract of time the Church, in honour 
of his resurrection, did set apart that day on which he rose to holy 





m See also the quotations given by Pearson, Expos. of Creed, art. v. pp. 265, 266, 
ed. 1669, and Stuart’s Commentary on the Apocalypse, on ch. i. 10. Eusebius says 
of his own time, ‘ We assemble after an interval of six days, and celebrate holy and 
spiritual Sabbath.’ —Comm. on Psalm xci. (xcii.). ‘ 

» Institutes of the Christian Religion, by Allen, b. ii. c. viii. s. 32. a 
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exercises.’° Paley admits that ‘the authority of the apostolic 
practice ’ has imposed ‘an obligation upon Christians to comply 
with the religious observance of Sunday.’? Arnold and Whatel 
complain that their sentiments have been misrepresented, and bot 
contend for the sanctification of the Lord’s Day. Whately charges 
with the guilt of violating at once both tables of the divine law 
those who circulate the ‘slanderous report’ that he is ‘ unfavour- 
able to the religious observance of Sunday ;’4 but, as he rests its 
obligation on the authority of the Church, and not of the Apostles, 
(to use his own phrase) he removes ‘it from a foundation of rock 
to place it on one of sand.’ Ifthe authority of a philosophical 
divine has weight with the reader, let him consult President 
Edwards’ Sermons on the Sabbath, which are admirable and 
satisfactory. 





OBSERVATIONS ON PASSAGES OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


(From Correspondents.) 





THE CORNER STONE. 
By the Rev. J. F. Dennam, M.A., F.R.S. 





Psalm exviii. 22, 23.—* The stone which the builders refused is become the head 


stone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing [literally, This is from Jehovah]; it 
is marvellous in our eyes,’ 





No text in the Old Testament is quoted by the writers of the 
New so often as this, which is found in six different places (Matt. 
xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke xx. 17; Acts iv. 11; Eph. ii. 20; 
1 Pet. ii. 4), in all of which it is considered as fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. It is also admitted by R. Solom. Jarchi on Mic. v. 1, 
and Abarbanel on Zach. iv. 13, that the Jewish Rabbins under- 
stood this stone of the Messiah. The passage may originally 
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have been founded in a literal fact. Bishop Horne refers to ‘a 
Jewish tradition concerning a certain stone, which, having been 
by the builders of the second temple thrown aside among the 
rubbish, was at last found to be exactly fitted for the honourable 
place of the head of the corner.’—( Comment. on Psalms.) Michaelis 
also understands the passage literally, and thinks it ‘ probable 
that at the building of Solomon’s temple one of those “ wrought 
stones” which David prepared “to build the house of God” 
(1 Chron. xxii. 2) was found fault with by the builders and 
declared to be useless,.and that God, for altogether different 
reasons, commanded by a prophet that this stone should be made 
the head of the corner.’ ‘The Orientals,’ he observes, ‘ regard 
the corner-stone as the one particularly holy stone in a temple, 
and think that it confers sanctity upon the whole edifice. It is, 
therefore, the more probable, that either by the Urim and 
Thummim (the sacred lot of the Jews), or by a — God was 
consulted which stone he would direct to be taken for the corner- 
stone. The answer was, that which they have perseveringly rejected 
and declared to be quite unserviceable. Certainly it must have 
been for a very important reason that God positively appointed 
this stone to be the corner-stone; but the New Testament dis- 
closes it to us in Matt. xxi. 42 and 1 Pet. ii.7. The Jewish 
nation would conduct themselves towards the Messiah precisely as 
the builders did towards this stone, and would reject him ; but 
God would select him to be the corner-stone, which would support 
and sanctify the whole church.’ 

If such an occurrence took place, this stone would be vividly 
associated with the tradition respecting it in the minds of the 
Jewish people, and curiosity would be kept awake with regard to 
it till the career of the Messiah should ultimately illustrate this 

re-arranged typical circumstance in the most striking manner. 
There remain, however, certain points to be yet determined 
respecting this stone, which are essential in order to the full 
elucidation of the Scriptural allusions to it, viz., what was its 
oo position in the temple, and what were the uses it served. 
ishop Middleton observes that ‘it is not very plain what this stone 
was ;’ and it is remarked in a late valuable compilation of opinions, 
that ‘the common interpretations certainly do not answer the 
requisite conditions, and that so far they are unfounded.’> The 
following attempt to unravel the subject is submitted to the 
biblical student :— Le 

It seems probable, even from the original passage (Ps. cxviii. 
22, 23), that this stone, in its place in the temple, was visible. 
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In this Psalm some Jewish king appears to be approaching ‘the 
gates’ of the temple on a public festival (v. 19, 20, 24), and to 
see this remarkable stone (22, 23). Our Lord and the Apostles 
combine with this passage some quotations from the prophets— 
comp. Luke xx. 18; Is. viii 14; Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44, 45; Zech. 
xii. 3; but the additional particulars thus introduced are doubtless 
in keeping with the position, etc., of this stone. From these 
quotations it is plain that its position was such that any one might 
‘fall on it’ (might dash himself against it, as St. Peter’s words 
import, who calls it A:9os mpooxouparos, 1 Pet. ii. 8), and also was 
such that it might ‘fall upon him.’ Consequently from these 
two particulars, which enter into nearly all the allusions to this 
stone, it appears plain that it was not what we understand by a 
foundation-stone, which is laid deep in the ground, nor yet the 
coping-stone at the corner, which lies on the upper tier of masonry, 
Indeed the distinction is clearly indicated in Eph. ii. 20, ‘ and 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ’—éxpoywvaios (which 
is the Septuagint word for corner-stone, Isa. xxviii. 16, quoted by 
St. Peter, 1 Pet. ii. 6, and Symmachus’s version of Psalm exviii. 
22): and that this éxpoywvaios could not have been the foundation- 
stone is clear from St. Peter’s representing it as possible for any 
one to have stumbled at it or dash himself against it. This stone 
must also have been of great size to satisfy our Lord’s description 
of it, that if it fell upon any person it would ‘grind him to 
powder,’ literally smash him to atoms (comp. Luke xx. 18, 
Greek, and Dan. ii. 44, Sept.) It would also seem from Eph. ii. 
21, that the cireumjacent masonry was compacted with it— 
ouvapnmoroyouuevn ; and the whole complexion of this passage inti- 
mates that this stone not only sustained, but united the building ; 
and such is the interpretation of its office by Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, Ecumenius, Theodoret, and of Epiphanius (de Heres. 
p. 824). As far then as we have gone we find this stone to have 
been single, of vast size, visible, perhaps partly projecting like a 
buttress, its lower end reaching nearly or entirely to the ground, 
situate at a corner of the temple, forming a large portion of the 
wall in which it stood, into and upon which the adjacent portion 
of that wall was built, as also the alternate portion of the wall 
forming the angle, and serving to unite both. We next find pre- 
sumptions that this stone served also the use of a sanctuary, 
asylum, or refuge. Thus Isa. viii. 14, ‘ For he shall be for a 
sanctuary ; but for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of offence 
to both the houses of Israel.’ Here a holy stone is clearly meant, 
and the remaining portion of the passage closely agrees with the 
other chief particulars of the stone in question. ‘The connection 
between 
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between a temple, altar, consecrated statue, etc., and a sanctuary 
through all antiquity, is well known. Nor is further reference 
wanting to this connection in Scripture, for in Isa. xxviii. 16, a 
passage whose true meaning is obscured in our translation, but 
which is eminently concerned in this inquiry, it is said of this 
corner-stone, ‘he that believeth (trusteth to it) shall not make 
haste’ (to seek another asylum or refuge, or, as St. Peter and 
St. Paul render it, ‘ he that believeth in him shall not be ashamed 
or confounded,’ Rom. ix. 33; 1 Pet. ii. 6). A still clearer refe- 
rence to the refugial use of this stone occurs in St. Peter’s re- 
markable use of the Psalmist’s words (Acts iv. 11, 12), ‘ This is 
the stone which was set at nought of you builders, which is 
become the head-stone of the corner. Neither is there salvation 
in any other.’ If the word be rendered, as it may justly be, 
‘neither is there safety in any other,’ the reference to this use of 
the stone becomes plain, and the difficulty so generally complained 
of, which attends the precise import of the word ‘salvation’ in 
this passage, is removed. Jesus Christ then appears as the 
corner-stone, the sanctuary or asylum in whom only safety is 
attainable. Kypke also shows that the phrase év tii cwrngiay elves 
is used by Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and Josephus for safety’s 
being placed or lodged in a person or thing. The word cwrnpiz is 
certainly used in this sense (Heb. xi. 7; Acts xxvii. 34). 

There are possibly other allusions, both in the Old and New 
Testament, more or less direct, to the several points included in 
this prolific subject. The meaning of one passage already adduced 
is overlaid in our translation, and the verbiage employed in it has 
doubtless contributed to perplex the subject: ‘ Behold, I lay in 
Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste’ 
(Isa. xxviii. 16). The exact rendering is, ‘ Behold, I establish or 
appoint in Zion a stone, an approved stone, a corner stone, pre- 
cious, immovably fixed,—as Lowth renders the latter portion. The 
word ID’, though primarily meaning to lay a foundation, is meta- 
phorically used in the sense of appointing or ordaining, as in Ps. 
viii. 8. St. Peter in his quotation of this passage (1 Kp. ii. 6) so 
understands the word. But the introduction of the word foundation 
in the English version contributes to the impression that this 
corner-stone lay in the foundation. 
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THE HORSE-LEECH. 
By the Rev. J. F. Denna, M.A., F.R.S. 





‘The horse-leech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give.’ —Prov. xxx. 15. 





Tuts passage is well known for the perplexity it has occasioned to 
commentators, ancient and modern. The question is, what we are 
to understand by the ‘two daughters’ of the /eech, for there is no 
ground for the distinction of species introduced into the English 
version. Heb. PNY ; Sept. Bdecaraz; Vul. Sanguisuga. These 


two daughters cannot mean daughters in the sense of offspring, 
for the leech brings forth but one, of either sex, at a time. Every 
resource of criticism has been employed by Bochart,* who 
concludes by deriving the Hebrew word alukah, leech, from 
the Arabic aluk, which means fate, heavy misfortune, or im- 
pending destiny; whence he would infor that alukah here 
means the fate of death attached to every man by the 
decree of God, and explains its two insatiable daughters as 
signifying hades and the grave. He endeavours to fortify this 
interpretation by some semblable terms of thought and language 
in the Scriptures, and in modern use, and shows that it was 
adopted by the Rabbinical writers. The great objection to 
this solution is, that it involves a very walikaty mistake on the 
part of all the ancient translators who unquestionably understood 
the leech to be meant, and which creature is appropriately intro- 
duced into the passage among other emblems of avarice and 
rapacity. 

The solution we have to offer is, that the ‘two daughters’ of 
the leech mean its two lips, for these it has, and most regularly 
formed, as the external parts of its complicated mouth. We 
found this explanation on those many instances in which the 
Hebrew word daughter is used in the sense of instrument, process, 
adjunct, or any conjunction whatever. In the well known descrip- 
tion of old age (Ecc. xii. 4), ‘and all the daughters of music,’ or 
rather of song, ‘ shall be brought low,’ the word evidently refers 
to the lips, front teeth, and other instruments of pronunciation. 
The word daughter is also applied to the ‘apple of the eye,’ or 
pupil (Ps. xvii. 8), literally the daughter of the eye, in regard to 
its appearance as a protuberant portion of that organ (compare 
the use of the Greek word xépn, and of the Latin pupa, pupilla, 
and pupula). It is also applied to the branches of trees: Gen. 
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xlix. 22, ‘ Joseph is a fruitful bough, whose branches,’ literally 
daughters, ‘run over the wall.’ The phrase, ‘ daughters of cities,’ 
evidently means the excrescent villages or towns belonging to the 
metropolis or mother city (Num. xxi. 25, 82; Judges xi. 26; 
Josh. xv. 45: Heb.). The analogical sense of the word might 
be pursued, as it = in the various derivative senses of the 
word 32, a son, such as a structure. It occurs in several Arabic 
words. Nor is it without a distant resemblance even in our own 
language, as for instance in the word heelson, the next piece of 
timber in a ship to her keel. 

Should this explanation of the ‘two daughters of the leech’ be 
correct, it will afford one case out of many of the utility of an 
immediate examination of nature in aid of biblical interpretation. 
This obvious method has hitherto been neglected in regard to the 
ant, among other objects, and with reference to a passage found 
in the same chapter (v. 25), and which, in our translation, appa- 
rently favours the old and now exploded notion, at least in regard 
to the ants of this country, that the ant lays up stores of food. 
The question in regard, however, to the ants of Palestine is still 
left open to the diffidence expressed by Kirby and Spence, re- 
specting the inference that no exotic ants have magazines of pro- 
visions till their habits shall have been ‘ more accurately explored.’» 
For of all the persons who, in this age of,improvements in science, 
have visited or resided in Palestine, we have not yet heard of any 
who has had the curiosity to test the question by examining an 
ant’s nest during the winter. 





THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 
By the Rev. W. Nrsiock, M.A. 





Airds tuads Barrie iv rvebuari ayly Kad rupl. 
* He (Christ) shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and fire.’ 





Ir is well known that the phrase ‘ with fire,’ as it is in the Authorized 
Version, has been variously understood by Biblical expositors. I 
do not intend, however, on this occasion, to trouble the readers of 
a Journal with an account of the different interpretations which 

ave been given of it ; but simply with your permission to submit 
to the consideration of your readers what I conceive to be its 
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genuine meaning according to the usus loquendi of the Sacred 
writers. 

In order to understand the grammatical construction of this and 
similar passages, it is ery to be intimately acquainted with 
the phraseology and style of the Hebrew Scriptures. The pen- 
men of the New Testament were all Jews, and in writing Greek 
they occasionally employed the idioms and peculiarities of their 
native tongue. It is absolutely impossible to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the niceties of the New Testament syntax without 
being familiar with the language of the Old. The phrase under 
consideration I regard as a hendiadys, a form of grammatical 
construction in which two nouns are put in the same case, and 
connected by a copulative conjunction, while in respect to sense 
one of them must be taken as a genitive following the other, or as 
an adjective qualifying it. 

Any one at all acquainted with the original of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures must have frequently observed that there is a 
great want of adjectives in the Hebrew language in proportion to 
its substantives—indeed, so much so, that adjectives denoting the 
material of which a thing is made are not often to be met with. 
This deficiency in their language the Hebrews supply principally 
in two ways. First, when they wish to express some quality in a 
substantive which we would express in English by means of an 
adjective, they employ another noun, and put the qualifying sub- 
stantive in the genitive, after the one which it is designed to 
qualify. Thus, instead of saying a wooden ark, they say an ark 
of wood, and for silver vessels they say vessels of silver. This 
formula of expression having once become familiar, it is retained 
even in cases where the language supplies adjectives, and it is 
frequently adopted by the New Testament writers in imitation of 
the Hebrew. R 

The second plan which the Hebrews adopted for supplying a 
lack of adjectives, is the connecting together of two nouns in the 
same case by a copulative conjunction, while in respect of sense 
= of them must be regarded as an adjective qualifying the 
other. 

Examples of this mode of construction are numerous in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and by no means seldom to be met with in 
the New Testament writers. 

In Zech. ix. 9, we have the expression ‘riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass.’ ‘The same phraseology is adopted 
* Matt. xxi. 5-7, where it is said ‘thy king cometh unto thee sitting 
upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass;’ and in verse 7, ‘they 
brought the ass, and the colt, and set him thereon.’ This language 
means, as the same action is expressed John xii. 15, that the 
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disciples put their master upon an ass’s colt. Both in Zech. and 
Matt. we have decided examples of the mode of expression which 
we have been explaining. In Gen. xix. 24, ‘ brimstone and fire’ 
signify ignited brimstone ; 1 Chron. xxii. 5, ‘of fame and of glory’ 
mean of glorious fame ; Jer. xxii. 3, ‘ judgment and righteousness’ 
signify righteous judgment. In Acts xiv. 14, ‘ oxen and garlands’ 
import garlanded oxen ; and in Actsi. 25, ‘ ministry and apostleship ’ 
mean apostolic ministry. These are but a few of the examples 
that might be adduced to show the frequency of the occurrence 
both in the Old and New Testament writings of the idiomatic 
peculiarity under consideration. 

I am satisfied it is on this principle of exposition, the language 
‘he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and fire’ must be inter- 
ore The phrase ‘and fire’ must be understood simply as qua- 
ifying the baptism of the Holy Ghost—it is expressive of the 
appearance and effects of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
particularly. Accordingly we are informed in Acts ii. 1-3, that 
‘when the day of Pentecost was fully come, there appeared to the 
apostles cloven tongues, like as of fire; and it sat upon each of 
them, and they all began to speak with tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.’ 

The meaning of the term ‘ fire’ used in connection with the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost appears to signify that the apostles would 
on the day of Pentecost be baptized with the Holy Ghost in the 
shape of fire, and that this fiery baptism would effect a grand revo- 
lution in their understandings and hearts and lives. As fire 
purifies gold and silver when submitted to its action, so the baptism 
of the Spirit and fire illuminated the minds and cleansed and 
purified the hearts of the apostles, and enabled them to speak 
with tongues and prophesy. 

According to the same principle of interpretation, we must, I 
think, understand John iii. 5, éav un tis yevvnn €& Datos xai 
mvevjaros, Except a man be born of water and Spirit. ‘ Born of 
water and of Spirit,’ according to the form of hendiadys above 
explained, will signify ‘born of the water of the Spirit, or of 
Spiritual water ;’ that is, ‘born again or regenerated.’ The words 
appear to me to be simply a description of the new birth, or of the 
regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, without 
containing any allusion whatever to Christian baptism. Water is 
a usual symbol employed by the Sacred writers as an illustration 
of the free and refreshing effects of the Spirit of God which the 
Saviour has promised to them that love him. In John iv. 14, 
Christ says, ‘ whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst, but the water which I shall give him shall be 
in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.’ There 
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is no way, in my humble opinion, of understanding the expression 
&& Waros xal wvévmaros so agreeably to the analogy of the doc- 
trines of the Bible as to regard it as a hendiadys, and signifying 
regeneration. It is a strong presumptive argument in favour of this 
mode of interpretation, that Christian baptism was not at this time 
instituted—that faith in the apostolic age was required as a con- 
dition for baptism, and that the whole current of revelation goes 
to establish the fact that the word of God, and not baptism, is the 
—_ medium through which the Holy Spirit translates sinners 
rom darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 
It is on the same principle that the phrase Titus iii. 5 is explained : 
the language to which i refer runs thus in the English translation, 
which is quite good for my purpose—‘ the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ The phrase, ‘ the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.’ is employed as explanatory of the preceding 
one, namely, washing of regeneration. That the language under 
consideration does not signify baptism, but regeneration, is, I think, 
manifest from the use of the phrase ‘ washing of regeneration,’ that 
is the washing or cleansing which regeneration effects. If the 
phrase had been ‘the regeneration of washing,’ then it might be 
argued with some degree of plausibility that it means baptism ; 
but as it is, it must be regarded as denoting regeneration. 


Donegall. 


TRANSLATIONS IN SOLOMON’S SONG. 
By Grorce J. WALKER. 


Tue following re-translations of some words and passages in the 
Song of Solomon may not be new to many of your readers ; but 
they may, perhaps, be of use to some who have paid less attention 
to the original, and are interested in anything that contributes to 
the elucidation of the sacred text: and they may, at any rate, 
serve to direct attention to one of its richest portions. 

Chap. I.—4. ‘The upright love thee,’ they love thee sincerely 
(7. e., the virgins, ver. 3). 7. ‘Turneth aside,’ is veiled, marg. ; 
comp. Gen. xxxviii. 14, 15. The bride desires to avoid all ap- 
pearance of inconstancy. Gesenius follows Alb. Schultius in 
rendering ‘as one who faints ;’ but there is no passage where the 
word has this sense, and it does not seem required here. 

II.—1. ‘ Rose,’ probably narcissus. See Kitto’s Biblic. Cyclop., 
art. ‘ CHABAZZELETH.’ ‘ Lily,’ probably lotus or water-lily. Zdid., 
art. ‘ SHUSHAN.’ 5. ‘Flagons,’ cakes ; specially those made of 
grapes, dried and pressed together. 7. ‘He please,’ she please ; 
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so ch. iii. 5, and viii. 4, a correction important to the expositor of 
this book. 14. ‘ Of the stairs,’ of the crag (or clift). 17. ‘The 
day-break,’ or, the day breathes (or blows) ; the evening is meant 
according to Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, &c., but I prefer with others 
to understand the morning (the Luesl of the Persians). In 
Jerem. vi. 4, ‘the shadows are stretched out’ describes the even- 
ing ; here it is said, ‘the shadows flee away,’ which fitly desig- 
nates the morning. Perhaps ch. iii. 1, favours this view, if the 
close connection of the two chapters be admitted. See also ch. 
iv. 6. ‘Mountains of Bether:’ in the art. ‘Beruer,’ Kitto’s 
Cyclop., this word is mentioned as occurring again, ch. viii. 14, 
which is a mistake. There seems little reason for rendering it as 
a proper name. 

II1.—6. This verse may afford an illustration of the importance 
to the interpreter of consulting the original languages of Scrip- 
ture. The English reader might easily be led into the error of 
referring it to the same person as ver. 7. It can only refer to 
the bride. 9. ‘Chariot,’ Litter, or palanquin. See Gesen. 10. 
‘The bottom ; the back part seems meant, on which the head 
reclines. ‘Covering,’ seat; ¢. e., cushions covered with purple. 
The last words of this verse are very obscure; 1 would render, 
paved with love from (or by) the daughters of Jerusalem. I ap- 
prehend it is a metaphor (like ch. ii. 4, ‘his banner over me was 
love’), expressive of the affection of these daughters to the king, 
whom, in the next verse, they are called upon to behold crowned 
with his nuptial chaplet. To the rendering ‘totum intus amabi- 
liter exornatum a virginibus Hierosolomitanis,’ which Rosen- 
miiller, without being satisfied with it, adopts from Schelling, may 
be objected that such tesselated or paved work was not likely to 
have been executed by women. 

IV.—1. ‘ Locks,’ veil; so ver. 3, ‘appear from,’ lie down on; 
so vi. 5. 3. ‘Speech,’ mouth. 16. Some assign the whole verse 
to the bride; but I think the latter half only belongs to her, 
‘Let my beloved come,’ &c., and the verse should properly have 
made two. 

V.—1. ‘O beloved,’ O beloved ones. 8. The vehement tone 
of this address is much better preserved by Rosenmiiller : —Jf ye 
find my beloved, what will ye tell hin? That Iam sick of love. 
Its abruptness well expresses the impatient eagerness of love. 11. 
‘Bushy, better rendered flowing. 13. ‘Sweet flowers,’ mounds 
of balsams, or, beds of perfumes. 14. ‘ Beryl,’ topaz. 15. ‘ Coun- 
tenance,’ aspect. 

VI.—13. ‘Shulamite,’ Shulamith. It is probably the femi- 
nine of Shelomoh (Solomon). The latter part of this verse seems 
correctly assigned by Rosenmiiller to the bride:— Why do ye look 
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upon Shulamith as upon a dance of two hosts? It is the expres- 
sion of modesty and bashfulness, 

VII.—5. ‘ Galleries, ringlets or tresses. 6. ‘ For delights,’ or, 
among delights. 9. Rosenmiiller supposes the first part of this 
verse to be an unfinished sentence of the bridegroom, whom sleep 
has surprised. And the roof of thy mouth like the best wine—(the 
bride finishes the sentence thus interrupted)—that goeth down 
sweetly to my beloved, flowing gently between the lips of those that 
are asleep; with allusion to sleep having overtaken him—not 
perceiving the change of person has made translators often miss 
the great beauty and elegant playfulness of this verse. No other 
version I have seen preserves it. 

VIII.—1. ‘ As my brother,’ as a brother to me: un mio fratello, 
Diodati. 2. The verbs should be rendered in the future tense— 
I will lead thee ; thou shalt instruct me ; I will cause thee. That 
is, since public familiarity cannot be, ‘I will lead thee, and bring 
thee into my mother’s house,’ &c. 3. We shall, probably, not be 
wrong in rendering this verse exactly as in ch. ii. 6; or, it may 
be, ‘ His left hand shall be,’ &c. ; ‘ His right hand shall embrace,’ 
&e.; or thus, ‘ Let his left hand be,’ &c. 5. ‘I raised thee up,’ 
I aroused thee. This ought to begin a fresh verse; the former 
part appears to be spoken by the daughters of Jerusalem. 6. 
‘Cruel as the grave,’ hard, marg. (or inflexible), as hades. 
* Which hath a most vehement flame,’ (like) the flame of Jehovah; 
i.e. lightning. 7. ‘ For love,’ for this love. 12. ‘A thousand,’ 
the thousand. 


Teignmouth. 





THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH IN THE DAYS OF 
PELEG. \ 


By Josern Tompson. 


A BRIEF consideration of the text (Gen. x. 25), ‘ For in the 
days of Peleg was the earth divided,’ may perhaps enable us to 
account for the apparent mystery of finding mankind in islands 
remote from continents, which fact I conceive to be but very ill 
accounted for by the supposition of men being driven adverse by 
winds or carried by currents. 

In New South Wales, the islands of the Pacific, and most 
others, the European navigators found men—men in make, men 
in mind, men in instinct, men in spirituality ; in fine, all evidently 
of one family, possessing language and that peculiar feature of 
man’s nature—progression. 
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Now, men neither drop from above, nor spring from beneath, 
but are the offspring of the two sexes—a fact I particularly note 
for the purpose of observing that, admitting the possibility of 
winds or currents bearing a frail uncompassed bark some hundreds 
of leagues without sails, there must have been both sexes in the 
boat, which, from known habits of aborigines, is highly improbable, 
and, taking all cases, impossible ; for it would show a compact in 
attempting a desperate enterprise uncongenial with man in a state 
of nature, where ease is far before adventure. 

But supposing the inhabitants of the continents had resolved to 
emigrate, there being no charts, they would have had to steer 
without a fixed destination, which is an absurdity, considering that 
known principle of selfish interest which is the more apparent as 
men are the more rude. 

I would now come to a geological reason, which is, that fossil 
remains of the same species are found in the new and old worlds, 
especially of the details specimens: now, from their being 
evidently and most unquestionably graminivorous, it becomes a 
matter of fact that the beasts,when in existence could not have 
traversed from one continent to the other by the Arctic regions, 
where alone a communication exists, vegetation not there existing 
on which they could subsist during their migration. 

The existence in remote islands or on continents of birds of the 
same species, and beasts, incapable of long flight in the first 
instance, and swimming in the second, and too numerous in their 
genera for mere importation, may be deduced as another evidence 
tending to the same conclusions, against which the existence of 
native species does not militate, inasmuch as the latitudes and 
longitudes to which specific species are native are defined by very 
fine lines, and on which lines the disruption in some cases may 
have taken place. 

That man is of one common stock is proved, I think, by the fact 
of the uniformity of anatomical arrangement (whereas beasts, 
birds, &c., of the same genus differ in this particular in the most 
remarkable manner); by the principle of progression and power 
of voice, as before alluded to ; by the fact of corresponding virtues 
and vices; by a religion and the particular of sacrifice, and by 
the hopes and fears of a future state. 

The foregoing arguments appear to me conclusive that man did 
not emigrate to the remote islands from the continents, and that 
the islands were originally not disjoined from the main land, but 
that some great disruption at some remote period must have pro- 
duced those effects and appearances which are now so obvious. 

This disruption I conceive to have been in the form of our 
modern landslips, which carry the cattle, etc., with them, me 
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a chasm that intercepts their transition. But as great means were 
necessary for great ends, it is easy to suppose the power which 
created could increase—nor is it entirely impossible but that 
natural causes may have been adequate to the purpose—that the 
trembling continent may have cracked and fled asunder upheaved 
by forces from beneath, and the ‘ mountains may have been carried 
into the midst of the sea’ with all that was thereon. 

To these arguments of a purely philosophical character, I may 
add one reason more from the Bible, in whose first chapter we 
find it recorded that the waters were ‘ gathered together into one 
place, which statement'would ill have applied to the gulfs and 
inland seas of the modern world. The conjecture may further 
be hazarded, that the confusion of tongues at Shinar not having 
accomplished its purpose of destroying the combinations of men 
for evil purposes, God in his wisdom of vengeance, which com- 
bined with mercy, determined to place those extreme barriers 
which we now behold with wonder and awe, and which was accom- 
plished when we are informed ‘In the days of Peleg was the 
earth divided.’ 


Islington. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





From communications which have reached the Editor, it appears that 
his statement respecting the state and prospects of the Journal, which 
was given in the ‘Correspondence’ of the last number, has not in all 
quarters been rightly understood. It seems to be his duty to correct 
any erroneous impressions which may thus have been caused, and he 
knows not that this can be done better than by inserting the principal 
portion of a letter lately addressed by him to a friend on this very 
subject :— 

‘My DEAR . Woking, May 10th, 1848. 

I am obliged by your congratulations respecting the Journal of 
Sacred Literature; and I accept them the more cordially from the 
conviction of the strong interest you take in the success of this attempt 
to establish on so wide a basis an organ expressly devoted to Sacred 
Literature. But I fear you have too sanguinely interpreted the 
expressions employed by me in the intimation given in the ‘ Corre- 
spondence’ of the April number. That notification was written under 
the influence of the satisfaction which I felt in contemplating the fact 
that I had at length succeeded in working out a plan which, as you are 
so well aware, has been the cherished object of many years, and to 
which I have looked forward, not only as to the proper sphere of my 
own future usefulness in this my day and generation, but as an important 
instrument 
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instrument for bringing into operation the means of rendering useful 
services to Biblical literature which exist in many quarters, but which 
lie dormant for want of an appropriate medium for their exhibition. 
You will not fail to perceive that it is not only the object of such a 
work to register exertious in the great cause of Biblical literature—in 
which every minister of God’s word, and every intelligent student of 
the Sacred Book, is interested—but to excite exertion in every one who 
is capable of affording useful contributions to Biblical science, by the 
stimulus which the presence of an organ specially adapted to his com- 
munications with the public cannot fail to afford. That I have not 
miscalculated in this is shown by the fact that I already possess, 
and the Journal has already contained,, contributions to Biblical 
literature, which would probably never have been produced had the 
publication not existed ; as well as many others which, although 
written, would either not have been published, or would have been 
lost to the general notice of the Biblical public in sectional pub- 
lications. 

Well, in contemplation of these facts—considering that I had been 
enabled to get over the great difficulties, commercial and Jiterary, which 
exist in bringing forth a Quarterly Journal ; that all the machinery had 
come into fine working order much sooner than I had ventured to 
expect ; and that all the means for its progressive improvement were in 
full operation, I thanked God, and took courage. Perhaps I took too 
much courage; though it seemed to me that the statement which was 
drawn from me, and to which your letter refers, was sufficiently 
guarded in its expressions. ; 

You will see now that the source of my satisfaction—the exciting 
cause of my ‘ song of triumph,’ as you are pleased to call it, was that I 
had been enabled, by the blessing of God upon the means which had 
been taken, and by the vigorous aid of the contributors, to lay this my 
tribute fairly before the public. This was a great matter; and, which 
was as great a matter, that tribute seemed to have been well received. 
This is still more clear now, since the appearance of the second number, 
if I may veuture to judge not merely from the notices which have 
appeared in contemporary publications, but from the encouragement 
with which many of the most competent judges have, by their letters, 
cheered my heart and strengthened my hands. 

What I meant therefore to say was, that we, the Editor and Con- 
tributors, had pretty well done owr part. Our offering has been 
brought up to the very horns of the altar; the priests have pronounced 
it a fit offering ; and we have left it there. An attempt has therefore 
been made in which even failure were no disgrace to us, though there 
are those to whom our failure would do no honour. This was the 
only matter on which we could take credit, or from which any just 
satisfaction could be derived. The rest remained, and remains, with 
the public; and I cherish the hope that the public will now do its 
part. Considering the difficulties of the times, I am not prepared to 
say that it has not. We have made a fair beginning, as times go; and 
if we can but hold on long enough, while the work gets known, "7 
while 
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while the times mend, there can be no doubt of the result. But this 
‘holding on’ is difficult. The present sale is not enough to defray 
the first commercial expenses, and at least double the circulation is at 
once, or very soon, necessary to make us safe. This being realized, 
the publication would be sufficiently well known to ensure its further 
progress, and time would be given us to develop all our resources. 
But I am not so circumstanced as to be able to carry on this enterprise 
long at a loss. My bread, as you well know, is not so abundant that 
I can find much to cast even upon these pleasant waters. I cast what 
I can—more, some say, than I ought; but I do it in faith—the faith 
of finding it after some days, be they many or few, in some shape of 
advantage to the cause to which I have been enabled to devote the 
labours of my life, and which can hardly fail to be promoted by this 
attempt, whatever be its result. 

I know there are many who, like yourself, would be loth to see me 
brought into peril in the attempt to accomplish a useful service to 
Biblical literature, and to employ the resources at my disposal in the 
way which may, as I conceive, most efficiently advance the glory of 
God, and the knowledge of His word. I know there are many more, 
on whose consideration I have no personal claims, who would be 
anxious to see such a work succeed, in the conviction that it supplies a 
want in our theological literature, and that the precedent of its failure 
would for many years to come discourage any like attempt to supply 
that want. On such of either of these classes as are known to you, I 
must beg you to exert your influence, to induce them to employ 
theirs in the present and efficient support of this undertaking. Those 
who intend to take the Journal in ‘ next year,’ or ‘ when times mend,’ or 
‘when they have seen more of it,’ must be reminded that their present 
support is essential to the success of the undertaking ; and those who 
feel the Journal to be an advantage or a necessity to them, must be 
made to understand that their continued possession of it depends very 
much upon their exertions in making it known, and in promoting its 
circulation. There are, I am sure, very many who could induce 
several persons within their circles of influence to support this publi- 
cation; but it is clear that if every one of the present subscribers 
were to induce even one more to take it in, the present object, of safety, 
would be secured. You will do much more than your proper share of 
this task ; and if others will do theirs, either as a favour, a friendship, 
or a duty, all will be well.’ 

To this Letter we have only to add the information—which may per- 
haps impart a further stimulus to the exertions of the friends of this 
enterprise—that the Journal of Sacred Literature is no bookseller’s 
speculation, but is entirely undertaken at the Editor’s own personal risk. 








Dr. Dobbin has sent us the following communication in reply to 
Mr. Robertson’s letter contained in our last Number. We have just 
received, from another quarter, an article on the typical import of the 
ordinances of the Day of Atonement, in which the signification of the 
ordinance 
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ordinance of ‘ the scape-goat’ is considered among the rest. This we 
expect to print in the next Number :— 


S1r,—I am obliged to Mr. Robertson, of Middleton in Teesdale, for 
his candid and courteous observations on my paper in the first Number 
of the Journal of Sacred Literature, and must crave space for a very 
few and brief remarks on his communication. 

1. Mr. R. waves the real point of discussion in suggesting a patri- 
archal origin for the ordinance of the scape-goat ; the real question 
being, Did the Jews adopt it from Egypt or not? Dr. Hengstenberg 
elaborately maintains the affirmative ; and in his statements in support 
of that view lays himself open, as I think, to grave censure. 

2. The ground Dr. Hengstenberg takes in defence of its Egyptian 
origin, that it ‘could scarcely spring up’ in Israel, from its palpable 
reference to devil-worship, makes very decidedly against its being a re- 
institution of a patriarchal rite, because in this latter case it would be 
unexceptionable in its aspect, innocent and divine. 

3. While I fully acquiesce in Mr. Robertson’s commendation of the 
article Scare-Goat in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, as a carefully prepared 
paper, it is important to observe that it professes to be only a resumé 
of Dr. Hengstenberg’s article on the subject in his book on Moses and 
Egypt. The ability of the compend is only equalled by the candour 
of the writer, who, unconvinced by the reasonings he has taken the 
pains to present to his readers, thus modestly records his dissent :— 
‘ The subject is one of the most curious and interesting in Biblical 
literature ; but it is also one on which it seems scarcely possible to 
realize an implicit conviction: and the present writer, in reporting 
the views of another, must admit that he, for himself, has not been able 
to do so.’ The italics are mine; but does not the sentiment entitle me 
to claim the writer for my side, quite as much as Mr. R. for Dr. Heng- 
stenberg’s ? 

4. I needed not to be told that Azazel is employed by Jewish writers 
to signify the evil spirit or demon of the desert. I had read with some 
care Spencer’s learned treatise in his book De Legibus Hebreorum 
Ritualibus, vol. ii. 4to. pp. 450-504, ed. Hage Comitum, 1686: nor 
did I fail to make myself thoroughly acquainted with the Jewish tra- 
ditions, as given in the Mischna Surenhusii, vol. ii. fol. 226-250, 
Amsteladami, 1699, before I sent you my contribution. This latter 
so interested me, that I had some intention to translate it, with its 
voluminous notes, if thought admissible in the Journal, nor have I yet 
given up the idea. 

5. Assuming that my interpretation of the dead and scape goats is 
correct, as indicating remission by bloodshedding, it by no means 
follows that it excludes Mr. Robertson’s view, if I apprehend it dis- 
tinctly, which I doubt. The ordinance of the goats, in my opinion, 
refers to the following parties :— 

1. To the Israelites; and expresses the sin of the people punished 
in the slain, and forgiven in the released animal. 

2. To the Messiah; who was delivered for our offences, and raised 

again 
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again for our justification, i. e., the humiliation, resurrection, and 
triumph of Christ. And, 

3. To the entire church; sin reigning unto death, the death of our 
surety, and the deserved death of ourselves, and grace reigning unto 
eternal life, in our pardon, acceptance, and salvation. 

I hope the studied brevity of these remarks has not interfered with 
the clearness of my meaning; but in truth I have as little time as you 
have of space for a controversy that I fear will interest few of your 
readers. I am almost apprehensive I shall have to leave any future 
notices my papers may be honoured with in reluctant silence, unless 
they should be of such a nature as to enforce a public and honourable 
recantation of published opinions. 


Hull College. Oruanvo T. Dossin. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon: consisting of an 
Alphabetical arrangement of every Word and Inflection contained 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, precisely as they occur in the 
Sacred Text, with a Grammatical Analysis of each Word and 
Lexicographical Illustration of the Meanings. A complete series of 
Hebrew and Chaldee Paradigms, with Grammatical Remarks and 
Explanations. Bagster and Sons, London, 1848; 4to., pp. 874. 


W«r cannot look at this book and reflect upon the amount of very pre- 
cious time it would once have saved us, while acquiring practice in the 
Hebrew language, without a pang of regret that it was not many years 
ago produced, allayed by the joy that the new generation should possess 
so important an addition to the facilities afforded to it for the acqui- 
sition of the sacred language. Mr. Bagster’s undertakings in this line 
have rendered him a public benefactor ; and with the aids which he 
alone has afforded, even if there were no others, it must ere long 
become impossible for any minister of God’s word, or for any real 
student of Scripture, to remain ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, with 
any credit or comfort to himself. It is true that the Hebrew is not so 
‘easy’ a language, to be thoroughly acquired, as is sometimes idly said. 
But although more difficult than some languages, it is easier than some 
others, and, with the present and other helps, which are such as no 
other language possesses, the Hebrew offers no difficulties which a very 
reasonable degree of persevering attention may not in due time 
overcome. 

As the study of Hebrew, unlike that of the classical tongues, is 
usually taken up in the busiest period of life, students can hence 
rarely secure the advantage of oral instruction long enough to obtain a 
complete knowledge of Hebrew ; and the entire body of words in the 

Hebrew 
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Hebrew Scriptures, exactly as they are found in the text, are given in 
alphabetical order, with the usual lexicographical explanations. The 
word being thus explained, it is there exhibited with all its suffixes, 
prefixes, and every modification of form it receives in Scripture, with 
references to the texts in which they occur. Every word thus laid out 
is concisely but fully parsed, its composition explained, and its simple 
form and root given. When we add to this that every word is so 
arranged as to be found with the utmost facility, some idea may be 
formed of the great advantages it offers to the student of the Hebrew 
language. No one need, however, be afraid that it will make the study 
‘too easy’ to him. There is no royal road to the thorough mastery of 
the Hebrew or any other language. 

Those especially who seek to qualify themselves for the ministry, too 
frequently find their College terms expire without having attained pro- 
ficiency. Now experience has shown that multitudes of Hebrew 
students, after having overcome the first difficulties under the instruction 
of a living teacher, abandon further study for lack of a guide through 
the yet untrodden intricacies of the language. The present work, 
which embodies the seven years’ labour of Mr. Benjamin Davidson, of 
the Jews Society’s Hebrew College, is designed to meet this state of 
things, by supplying the student with the means of making speedy and 
sure after-progress. ‘Its object is to assist him in his practice of the 
sacred text, by enabling him to apply the rules he has learned and may 
be learning ; and by supplying him with an analysis of every single 
word in the entire language, under every form it can assume, it pro- 
mises him exemption from the tedium and disappointment of uncer- 
tainty in his investigations.’ We are bound to say that this object has 
been most ably and satisfactorily accomplished. 


A Wayfarer’s Notes on the Shores of the Levant, and the Valley of 
the Nile: with a' Sketch of the Religious Features of Syria, and 
an Appendix on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre. By Curupert 
G. Youne, B.A. Edinburgh, H. Kennedy, 1848. 12mo. pp. xv. 
516, 


We may recommend this book as furnishing the reader, at a small 
expense, with a sensible and clear account of the places visited and 
countries traversed during an extensive journey. We have accounts 
more or less full, of Malta, Greece, and its isles, Asia Minor, Syria 
and Palestine, Egypt, Nubia and Italy. Books of this kind—though 
they may not be able to furnish much that is new in the description 
of countries so well trodden—are necessary to bring down our informa- 
tion to the latest date; and it is much to our advantage when we are 
enabled to secure this benefit at a small cost ; for a rapid succession of 
works on Palestine, at from one to two guineas each, is somewhat of 
a severe exaction upon the resources of the persons for whom such 
productions are intended. 

The author of the present work is a thoughtful and pious person, 
who associates much with the missionaries of the places to which he 
came, and is hence enabled to impart much information with regard 
to 
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to their religious state and prospects, in which he obviously takes a 
strong interest. He possessed an advantage in travelling of which he 
does not appear to have been himself conscious, and which, therefore, 
he has not turned to such good account as we should have desired. 
This was in the ¢ime of the year in which the journey was made, which 
enabled him to see the country under an aspect—with respect to 
climate and vegetation—in which it is seldom witnessed by travellers. 
The time generally chosen four a journey in Palestine is the spring or 
early summer; but Mr. Young was there in November ; and, to the 
best of our recollection, is the only traveller besides Cotovic, Gum- 
penberg, Des Hayes, and Burckhardt, who have been there in that 
month—and of these the last only is a modern traveller. We think 
we may therefore pronounce that Mr. Young is the only British 
traveller who has spent any part of the month of November in 
Palestine. We have, therefore, looked through his pages with the 
express view of noting the aspects under which the country presented 
itself to his notice at that time of the year. This is a matter of some 
importance ; for we have often thought that the impressions concerning 
the appearance and vegetation of the country which travellers have 
conveyed, are to be regarded as merely the points of view in which it 
was beheld at the season of the traveller’s visit; and that it is only by 
balancing the accounts rendered by those who were in the land at 
different seasons that a correct notion of the general aspect of the 
country can be formed. Thus, for instance, in our country the sum- 
mer is glorified by the crops of standing grain—but in Palestine the 
latest of the harvest is over by June, and the country being denuded of 
its crops, and the herbage parched and dried up by the heat and 
drought of the summer, a traveller who then traversed the country 
would see little to admire or cheer him, and would be inclined to pro- 
nounce that all was barren, from Dan even to Beersheba. But very 
different is the aspect which the same country presents in spring, before 
the crops are gathered in, and while the herbage still retains the ver- 
dure which the rains of winter and early spring have imparted—or in 
autumn, when the return of rain has mollified the earth, and given 
life to the root and seeds which it held in its parched bosom. Those 
who have visited the country at these seasons will marvel greatly at 
the accounts of the blasting and sterility which the summer travellers 
describe as having fallen upon the land. 

Mr. Young was at Damascus on the Ist of November, 1846, and 
having in the meanwhile passed through the Holy Land, was at el- 
Arish, on his way to Egypt, at the beginning of December. Turning 
over the one hundred and seventy pages devoted to this month in 
Palestine, the following particulars are those that, for the point of 
view we have taken, engage our attention. The traveller repeatedly 
speaks of heavy drenching rains. In the north, hill and dale are rich 
in foliage—and the Jordan, when its stream is plainly heard, is hidden 
from view by the ‘luxuriant foliage’ of its banks (pp. 180, 181). 
Between Safed and Tiberias heath and furze were abundant, besides 
trees of larger growth (p. 185). This, as regards heath, is a fact of 

some 
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some importance, as it has been generally understood that no heath 
(erica) grew in Asia. We trust that Mr. Young was botanist enough 
to know that what he saw was really heath, and not something else 
like it. On the 10th of November the traveller was at ‘Tiberias, 
and he finds that the day, ‘though cool for Syria, was like the 
English July’ (p. 192). On the lake he saw ‘ swallows, which, 
like us, had left Europe to spend the winter in this warm clime’ 
(p. 193). Between Tiberias and Mount Tabor he ‘ passed through 
many fields of tall rank tares, thistles, hemlocks, and dandelions, 
all parched and crackling; the new green crop of corn was just 
above the ground.’ The same day, ‘ We tied our horses to a wide 
spreading fig tree, and under its grateful shade we lunched and reposed. 
There were some figs on this tree, and another near it was overloaded 
with multitudes of a small size, but none were ripe, for “the time of 
figs was not yet” ’ (p. 195). Of Mount Tabor it is said, ‘ the whole 
mountain, as well as those near it, was covered with the richest con- 
ceivable luxuriance of wild foliage. The rocks were overgrown by 
clumps of myrtle and the low valonias’ (p. 195). So at Carmel, 
‘the rocks which abound there were covered witha profusion of myrtle 
and other shrubs, which gave a pleasant perfume’ (p. 205). This 
was after much rain had fallen. At the same place, in the middle of 
the month, ‘the day was beautiful, the heat by no means oppressive, and 
I felt the influence of the delightfully mild and soothing air’ (p. 207). 
At Jenin, ‘ the cactuses formed hedges for the olive gardens, and there 
were a few majestic plane trees’ (p. 210). Notices such as the last are 
of frequent occurrence, though we do not repeat them. At Nablous 
(Shechem), ‘ olives on the hills and in the valleys, and a few light-green 
fig-trees surrounded the city’ (p. 212). In the bazaar, at the same 
place, ‘ figs old and new were offered for sale, and unripe oranges. I 
bought two immense strings for three paras. This land is still the 
land of the fig and the pomegranate, the olive and the vine, and hands 
alone are wanted to till the soil, and restore it to its former fertility 
(p: 214). The valleys of Ephraim were found abounding in olives 
and fig-trees planted in terraces: ‘The fig-leaves were fast falling 
(Nov. 19), and the fruit of the olive was thickly strewn around them. 
The women and children were shaking the trees, and others were 
gathering the berries and carrying them off in baskets’ (p. 217). At 
Jerusalem the valley of the son of Hinnom, ‘that dreadful Gehenna,’ 
now ‘abounds in olive-trees, and did not appear so savagely wild as I 
had anticipated’ (p. 236). Near the Pool of Siloam, ‘the smiling 
green of the gardens, in which are cabbages, salads, and other vegetables, 
as well as fruit-trees, olives, and a species of tamarind, from which a 
delightful jelly is made, were more than we expected’ (p. 238). At 
the Dead Sea, near the end of November (27th), ‘The day was such 
as is known only in the East. There was a sky of the brightest blue ; 
fleecy white clouds, settling on the Moab mountains, produced the 
richest purple tinge; the plain of Jordan, extended to the north as far 
as the eye could reach, and the long green line of verdure by that 
river’s banks was refreshing and delightful to look upon. The Dead 
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Sea, partly favoured by the weather perhaps, looked anything but 
gloomy’ (p. 251). On the Jordan the traveller ‘ was not prepared for 
such fresh green, and so much of it, along the banks’ (p. 251). The 
valley of Jeremiah, leading to the plain of Ramleh, was ‘ Inxuriant in 
wild wood, carob trees, and myrtles, which were in flower.’ Ramleh 
itself ‘is surrounded by olive-yards in the midst of a wide plain, and 
there was a delicious freshness in the green carpet around us for miles 
on all sides.’ The immediate approach thereto was ‘among thick 
hedges of the cactus, through a field of poppies just above the ground’ 
(p. 275). The plains of Philistia, near Ekeer (Ekron), ‘ began to be 
studded with crocuses, which continued to smile on usall day’ (p. 276). 
They were therefore in flower at the beginning of December. At 
Ascalon large fig-trees were seen laden with fruit, though at that 
season small and green (p. 278). In the southern plain towards el- 
Arish, on December 5, the heat was found to be very great from 11 
to 3 o'clock; ‘the crocuses disappeared, wild heaths taking their 
place’ (p. 284). Then there had been crocuses all through the 
Philistian plains at this season, and now approaching the ‘so-called 
desert,’ heaths are found. At el-Arish quarantine was performed 
from December 6th to 10th ‘on the arid sand, under a burning sun 
and brazen sky’ (p. 285). Here ‘there is a noble palm-grove near 
the shore, a miniature forest in extent. The dates were ripening in 
thick clusters’ (p. 287). At the same time and place—‘ The heat by 
day was intense, as in our July, or greater ; and the weather was very 
cold at night, accompanied by heavy dews and damp mists until the 
sun dispersed them.’ During the first two days’ journey through the 
desert from el-Arish, heaths grew luxuriantly, with occasional clumps 
of palm-trees. On the third day’s journey the desert was without 
heaths, but one or two palm-groves were seen. The desert passed, the 
flat country near the Damietta canal ‘looked beautiful with its 
thousand patches covered with luxuriant verdure ; indeed the fresh- 
ness of the green was rich beyond anything that I have seen in 
England after spring rains, and yet not a drop of rain had fallen here 
for months’ (p. 298). This was on the border of Egypt, in the 
middle of December. In Palestine rain had been plentiful. 

The notices we have thus brought together seem to us to form an 
interesting series of facts, illustrative of the physical condition of 
Palestine during a season in which it has been most rarely visited ; 
and it will be observed that they extend over the whole length of the 
country, from the ‘ waters of Merom’ to the southern wilderness. 


The Gospel in Advance of the Age: being a Homily for the Times. 
By the Rev. Ropert Montcomery, M.A. Third Edition: Edin- 


burgh, T. and T. Clark, 1848; Svo. pp. 508, 250 pages of new 
matter. 


This work begins with an analysis of ‘ the spirit of the Bible,’ which 
is a more extensive subject than is announced in the title, and of ‘the 
spirit of the age.’ Each of these topics affords a task of no ordinary 
magnitude. 
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magnitude. The former involves the philosophy of Revelation, and the 
latter an exact acquaintance with the national character. In the state- 
ment of the spirit of the Bible, the author devotes Section iv. to the 
establishment of the position that ‘the Bible proclaims the entire cor- 
ruption and total depravity of human nature ;’ and adduces in proof of 
it the following passages, which we give literatim. ‘ God saw that 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that EVERY 
IMAGINATION OF THE: THOUGHTS OF HIS HEART WAS ONLY EVIL 
CONTINUALLY. ‘ Every one of them is gone back, they are auro- 
GETHER BECOME FILTHY, there is none that doeth good, no, NOT ONE.’ 
‘ Both Jews and Gentiles are all under sin.’ ‘ The heart is deceitful 
ABOVE ALL THINGS, and DESPERATELY WICKED: Who can know it? 
‘The carnal mind is ENMITY AGAINST GoD.’ The whole world L1ETH 
IN WICKEDNESS. ‘By nature the children of wrath, even as 
oTHERS.’ ‘ Ye Must be born again.’ ‘If any man be in Christ, he 
is a NEW CREATURE. These Mr. Montgomery gives as ‘some of the 
attestations of Scripture to the radical corruption of the entire human 
race, without one solitary exception,’ by which ‘ the complexional dif- 
ferences of relative character and secular morality which: this world 
respects, are melted down into one black identity of our common guilt 
and pollution, as we stand in our relation unto Deity’ (p. 35). 

The second part of the volumeis devoted to the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, which the author thus defines: ‘ Hence in principle His words, 
“ Excerpt A MAN be born again,” &c. &c., imply and include the 
transforming omnipotence of the Holy Ghost, as OFFICIALLY applying 
His own REDEMPTIVE worK, until the last of the elected is gathered 
into his kingdom’ (p. 198). This view of the doctrine pervades the 
whole volume, and the passage in St. John’s Gospel, from which the 
author derives it, is divided into as many heads nearly as it consists of 
words (p. 182, &c.), and is discussed ‘negatively and positively,’ and 
illustrated by quotations from the works of Charnock, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Bishop Hopkins, Truman, &c. 

The third part of the volume is entitled, ‘ The principle of Divine 
regeneration applied to the character of the age ;’ in which the author 
says, ‘ Perhaps we shall find that under the simple but sublime theology 
of the words EXCEPT A MAN BE BORN AGAIN, &c., there is at once 
the wisdom that can alone interpret the REAL WANT of the age, and at 
the same time suggest the ONLY MANNER in which that want can be 
adequately supplied’ (p. 256). He considers that ‘our true remedy 
exists in the saving action of the church ’ (part 3, chap. iv.). He says, 
‘ Now the position we take is this, that man’s entire corruption by sin, 
and his entire renewal by grace, such as Christ preaches to Nicodemus, 
are the two GREAT TRUTHS which the officers of our church are bound, 
by every mode, means, and instrumentality in their power, to apply 
to the festering sores of political excitement, as well as unto all the 
teeming miseries and social horrors that are at work around’ (p. 274). 

The preceding particulars will convey to our readers an intimation 
of the theological doctrines propounded and applied by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, but upon the propriety of which it is inconsistent with the 
plan of this Journal to offer any opinion. “or 
Hore 
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Hore Hebraice. Critical Observations on the Prophecy of the 
Messiah in Isaiah, chapter IX., and on other Passages of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Wiui1am Setwyn, M.A., Canon of Ely, &c. 
London, John W. Parker; Cambridge, Deighton. 1848. 4to. 
pp- 130. 


This is a specimen of Scriptural criticism, highly creditable to 
British research and scholarship; and those who enter into the spirit 
of the author’s motto, ‘ Every particle of gold is gold,’ will not be dis- 
posed to regard the criticism as too minute, or the results as un- 
important. The glorious prophecy (Isa. viii. 22; ix. 1-7) has been 
viewed with much interest from the high Messianic importance of its 
contents; and hence the great difficulties which some portions of it 
offer, have attracted the more attention. Some of these we conceive 
that Mr. Selwyn has cleared up, and of others he declares his own 
mind undecided—in a spirit of true Christian scholarship, by which we 
should like to see such inquiries more generally characterized. So of 
the first clause of Isa. ix. 1, which the Auth. Vers. renders ‘ Never- 
theless the dimness shall not be such as was in her vexation,’ he says,— 


‘It is with great regret I am compelled to leave this clause still shrouded in 
obscurity. I have thought much upon it, but cannot yet see light..... I have a 
thought respecting it, but it is far from being sufficiently matured for public 
view’ (p. 53). 


This is the true reverent mode of dealing with God’s word, which 
it does one’s heart good to witness. 


The crowning point of this piece of criticism is to be found in the 
conclusions which have been arrived at respecting the first clause of 
Isa. ix. 1: the first two lines read thus in the received text— 


Wao I 
nino mbayn xd 
which Mr. Selwyn proposes to read ‘ 
ban mann 
npn phan 
The whole verse is given by the Authorized Version thus :— 


‘ Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
And not increased the joy : 
They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, 
Or as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.’ 


It is, as the writer remarks, very evident that there is something . 
very unsatisfactory in the received text of this passage and in our own 
and the other versions which are founded upon it. ‘ It runs counter to 
the sense of the preceding verse, and of the latter part of the verse itself ; 
it contradicts the general scope of the prophecy ; it interrupts the full 
flow of the prophetic spirit...... Does not every reader feel = 
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the word mot mars the harmony and consistency and spirit of the 
assage ?” 

His attention being thus drawn to the subject, he perceives that 
there is much uncertainty about this very word. Although the 
received text has N? not, the keri or marginal reading has 1? to him, 
which also our public version puts into the margin. Some of the 
ancient versions follow the one and some the other. But although the 
second letter of this word is thus shown to be uncertain, the > remains 
. fixed; and it struck Mr. Selwyn whether it might not once have 
belonged to the preceding word, from which it had been separated by 
some heedless transcriber; for if we affix it to that word, we not only 
remove the embarrassing zot, but obtain a word which makes the 
whole beautifully clear and consistent. It then affords the meaning 
thus expressed by the writer :— 

‘Thou hast multiplied the gladness, 
Thou hast increased the joy ; 
They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, 
As men are glad when they divide the spoil.’ 


Those who have paid any attention to the principles of Hebrew 
parallelism will see that the text may be said to require the sense thus 
produced, seeing that it gives to the first and fourth clauses that rela- 
tion to each other, which the corresponding relation between the second 
and third clauses shows that they ought to possess, but for which a 
perfect discordance is presented by the received text and versions. 

We are exceedingly averse to adopt conjectural emendations in the 
absence of any MS. authority for them; but in this case, where the 
> current reading is not only insuperably difficult, but uncertain, an ex- 
planation which has a good foundation in the text as it stands, and 
which has the merit of giving a crystal-like clearness to one of the 
obscurest passages of sacred prophecy, is well worthy of respectful 
attention. 


The Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation, and the Work of the Mes- 
siah. By Riptey H. Herscnerz. London, Aylott and Jones, 
1848. 12mo. pp. 319. 


This is a well-considered and thoughtful hook, by a well-known and 
devoted servant of the Lord Jesus, whose approved labours and tried 
earnestness, not less than his abilities and sound judgment, entitle him 
to respectful attention, and do honour both to his Hebrew birth and 
his Christian profession. There is much matter for the serious reader 
to ponder over in this book. 

} The title indicates two Dissertations, of which the latter, on the 
Work of the Messiah, occupies about four-fifths of the volume. The 
first, ‘The Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation,’ is devoted to a con- 
sideration of Eph. iii. 1—11, in which the Apostle speaks of a ‘ mys- 
tery’ that had been specially revealed to him. If the reader examines 
the whole passage, he will see that the arrangement of the words in the 
authorized English version seems necessarily to imply that the mystery 
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revealed to Paul was—‘ That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel.’ 
But Mr. Herschell urges that this could not be the ‘ mystery’ alluded 
to, because the participation of the Gentiles in the spiritual blessings 
of Israel was revealed from the very beginning. The most generally 
received explanation is—that the mystery consists in the admission of 
the Gentiles into the church of God without submitting to Jewish rites. 
But our author conceives that the mystery must be the same to which 
the same Apostle alludes in Rom. xvi. 26; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Col. i. 26, 
He sees that the subject which chiefly occupies the prophetic Scriptures 
is the glory that was to follow the advent of the Messiah. 

There are, it is true, distinct intimations of ‘ his coming in humility ; 
of his being despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with griefs ;’ but it is not until we are enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit that we see the full developement of this ‘ dispensation of 
humility,’ into which our Lord first entered, and into which his Church 
must follow him. ‘This, ‘in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men ;’ and it is still hidden from the Jews who believe not in 
that further revelation of God’s will which came by Jesus Christ ; 
who, ‘ having received gifts of men,’ shed forth the gift of the Holy 
Spirit on bis disciples, to guide them into all truth. Under the teach- 
ing of the heavenly Guide, we perceive how that which at first seems 
but a feature of individual character, expands into the characteristic of 
a dispensation. We see that previous to the time when Christ is to be 
‘a great king over all the earth, he is to be the leader and com- 
mander of a chosen band, who are to follow in the footsteps of his 
humiliation,’ to be ‘ planted in the likeness of his death,’ and ‘ buried 
with him in baptism.’ The chosen band, this Church, is to be, like its 
leader, ‘despised and rejected of men;’ it is to be ‘hated of all 
nations ;’ in the world it is to have tribulation ; it is to be in this dis- 
pensation as unlike the glorious church of the prophets as his leader, at 
his advent in humility, was unlike the mighty Conqueror predicted by 
them, who was to subdue all things under his feet. 

This intermediate state of time, discipline, and education to the Charch, 
between the first and second advents of its Lord, is, as Mr. Herschell 
maintains, the mystery to which the Apostle refers ; and that it was a 
mystery is shown by the general expectation of the Apostles them- 
selves, that Christ was, at his first coming, to bring in a glorious sove- 
reignty ; and by, we may add, those expectations in the early church 
respecting the Lord’s speedy return in glory, to which the second epistle 
to the Thessalonians particularly refers. The author considers that 
these expectations were justified by the manner in which the Old Testa- 
ment prophets generally overleap the intermediate dispensation, and 
‘speak of the time when the redemption wrought by Christ shall be 
manifested not in the few but in the many.’ He shows at length how 
inapplicable these representations are to the state in which the Church 
has long subsisted. He will not allow that they have been spiritually 
accomplished. Indeed he raises a strong protest against the system of 
interpretation prevalent in this country (and indicated in the headings 
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of the chapters and pages of the authorized Bibles), which refers to the 
Christian church all those passages which will not fit into the past 
history of the Jews, under the impression that the Jewish national his- 
tory is at an end. Many forcible reasons are produced by the author 
to show that this impression is erroneous. 

The larger treatise of the two, that on ‘ The Work of the Messiah ’ 
is in the leading idea less new and striking than the other—as it 
travels over more frequented ground ; but it is interesting and useful, 
and sets firm many such original suggestions as indicate the presence 
of one of those not very common characters—a man prepared by his 
attainments, gifts, and habits of mind, to exercise with vigour the good 
Protestant right of thinking for himself. We have already, as the 
writer remarks, many books on the person and work of the Messiah. 
These may be divided into two classes: those addressed to Jews, 
which have been chiefly occupied in proving Jesus of Nazareth to be 
the Messiah ; and those addressed to Gentiles, the subject of which 
has generally been the vicarious atouement of Christ for sin, and the 
consequent pardon and acceptance of those who believe in him. The 
present work is of wider scope, ‘including not only the deliverance of 
the Jews, and the justification of believers, but the redemption of 
creation from the curse; thus embracing the whole work of the 
Messiah as the Saviour of the world (1 John iv. 14), when he delivers 
creation from “ the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” ’ Rom. viii. 21. In executing this design the 
author guides us pleasantly and intelligently through the Scriptures, 
to point out what they teach of Christ and of his work—not only of his 
completed work, but of that which still lies before him. This delicate 
part of his subject Mr. Herschell handles in the right spirit—speaking 
boldly where his own views are fixed, and candidly avowing his uncer- 
tainty where he feels it. It will have been seen that the second 
coming of Christ, to reign on earth over a heavenly and happy king- 
dom, is firmly believed by the author. Much that he says throughout 
the book has reference to this, and towards the close he solemnly 
declares his persuasion that ‘the hope and expectation of the coming 
kingdom is the best safeguard from all error.’ 


The Rise and Fall of Rome Papal. By Rosert Friemine. Re- 
printed from the first Edition in 1701; with Notes, Preface, and a 
Memoir of the Author. Houlston and Stoneman, London, 1848. 


Robert Fleming was a man well known and much respected in his 
day. His father, being ejected from his Scottish living by the operation 
of the Glasgow Act, repaired eventually to Holland, and became 
minister of the Scottish church at Rotterdam, in which charge he was, 
on his death in 1694, succeeded by his son Robert, who had previously 
been in charge of the English Presbyterian church at Leyden. From 
this he was in three years induced to remove to London, being chosen 
by the Scottish church meeting in Founders’ Hall, Lothbury, to be their 
minister, In this charge he remained, enjoying the peculiar — 
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of King William, and the friendship of Dr. Tillotson and other persons 
of note, of different denominations. The present is one of several 
works which he produced, all indicating a powerful and very original 
mind ; and the reader who may not be able to enter into all his views, 
will nevertheless be constrained to admire his vigour and independence 
of thinking. 

The principal object of the present work is to give a new solution 
of the grand Apocalyptical question concerning the rise and fall of the 
great Antichrist, which he regards as represented by the Roman 
Papacy. Mr. Fleming supposes its rise to be announced by the sound- 
ing of the fifth trumpet, the consequent fall of the star from heaven 
being an emblem of the departure of the Bishop of Rome from the 
heaven of his primitive glory and purity. This first rise of Antichrist 
he dates in a.p. 606, when the Pope first received the title of supreme 
and universal bishop ; from which he computes that his reign, of 1260 
prophetic years’ duration, will expire in the present year 1848. But 
as he reckons that its full rise did not take place till 758, when he 
became a temporal prince also, he, by the application of the same num- 
ber of prophetic years to that date, computes that the papal kingdom 
will continue till the year 2000. 

The date 1848, with the present precarious state of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power, has led to this republication, and has created something 
like a sensation with respect to this particular interpretation. But in 
point of fact, what Fleming really means is, that it is the spiritual 
authority of the Pope as universal bishop which should be affected in 
1848, but that his temporal authority as prince of the Roman state 
would remain till 2000. Now it does not appear that the spiritual power 
of the papacy, or rather the influence of the papal system, is in a state of 
decline, or is in instant danger of any fatal blow ; nor would this power be 
much affected by the loss of the small principality which constitutes the 
Pope’s temporal state; but if he did lose that temporal state, which is 
all that is in present danger, and if the Pope were actually deposed and 
Rome proclaimed a republic, as was lately rumoured, this, so far from 
confirming, would falsify Fleming’s calculation, seeing that it allows 
the temporal power to stand till the year 2000. 

We have before us a volume composed of various treatises of Robert 
Fleming, some of which are now difficult to obtain: one of them is the 
reprint, in 1793, of the present treatise. That reprint was occasioned 
by a conjecture as to something that might happen to the French 
monarchy before 1794, just as the present reprint is occasioned by the 
intimation respecting 1848. What he says on this subject is, that the 
fourth vial, poured out upon the sun, so that men were burned with 
fire, and instead of being thereby turned to God, blasphemed his name 
the more, must be understood of the humiliation of some eminent 
powers in the Romish interest, produced by wars between themselves ; 
and as these powers are those of France and Austria, he looks chiefly, 
but not exclusively, to them, and sees the fulfilment of the first part 
in the wars in Flanders, about the middle of the seventeenth century— 
for this vial, he thinks, commences in 1648. The powers were to tor- 
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ment one another ; and as, therefore, France had tormented Austria, 
Fleming expected that France would be tormented in her turn. He 
had, he thought, seen the beginnings of this in the humiliations consum- 
mated by the then recent peace of Ryswick, which obliged France to 
resign all her acquisitions in Flanders. He considers that the doom of 
this vial was to reach its highest pitch in 1717 (no very remarkable 
year, as it happened), and ‘ will run out about the year 1794.’ On this 
system, which appears to us as fanciful as many other Apocalyptic cal- 
culations, Fleming says: ‘I cannot but hope that some new mortifica- 
tion of the chief supporters of Antichrist will then happen; and 
perhaps the French monarchy may begin to be considerably humbled 
about that time.’ As he explains his meaning, he clearly intends that 
by contests between the chief supporters of the papal system, the 
strength of France would be so broken that it would sink below the 
level of the neighbouring states, and cease to be ‘a first-rate power in 
Europe.” But people caught at the words ‘The French monarchy 
may begin to be considerably humbled,’ and fancied that, as Louis X VI. 
was about to suffer on the scaffold, all had come to pass as he predicted. 
But he had looked to something very different. By ‘the French 
monarchy’ he meant the state or power of France as a nation, without 
a thought as to its form of government; and the humiliation he con- 
templated was to the nation by the action of foreign nations, which would, 
as we should now phrase it, reduce France to the rank of a third-rate 
power. The conjecture with respect to 1794 has therefore been no 
more fulfilled than that respecting 1848 is likely to be; for although 
France has thrice cast off her kings, she has not ceased to be a first-rate 
power, and there have perhaps been few periods of her history in 
which that power has been relatively more formidable for defence or 
for aggression than at this moment. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Nathaniel Morren, A.M., Minister of the 

‘irst Charge, Brechin; to which is prefixed a Memoir of the 

Author. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, 1848. 12mo. pp. 
xxxvi. 286. 


This volume comprises thirteen sermons, prefixed by a memoir of 
the learned and excellent author, whom we had occasion to mention 
in the first number of this Journal. The memoir is a pleasing notice 
of the uneventful life of a scholar and minister, and has certainly not 
the common fault of being disproportionately large for the subject—on 
the contrary, we judge that it might have been made larger with advan- 
tage. Mr. Morren, as appears from this memoir, accomplished the 
following literary labours: a work (not completed) on Biblical Theo- 
logy; translations of Rosenmiiller’s Biblical Geography of Central 
Asia, and part of the same author’s Biblical Botany, for Clark’s 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library ; Annals of the Assembly (of the Scottish 
Church) ; articles in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature ; contri- 
butions to M‘Phail’s Ecclesiastical Journal ; a portion of the notes of 
the Imperial Family Bible; the notes of Blackie’s Pocket Bible; 
a work 
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a work on Church Politics, with reference to the questions which 
agitated the Scottish Church at the time of its appearance ; and some 
tracts on the same subject, in which he seems to have interested him- 
self very much. ~This seems a good deal of work for a man having 
a pastoral charge, and who died at the comparatively early age of 
forty-nine (March 28, 1847); but it seemingly bears but a smali 
proportion to what he had designed to execute—for men of his cast, 
however great have been their labours, usually die—at whatever age—- 
with the somewhat regretful impression that they leave a great part 
of the intended labour of their lives unaccomplished. 

The sermons are very good ; and, without any parade of learning or 
quotation, are full of substantial biblical knowledge, as well as of 
ripened Christian experience. All will see their informing character, 
though only the biblical student will detect that this arises from the 
quiet way in which the author has fused down with the mass of his 
own thoughts the results of extensive reading and of elaborate critical 
investigations. We were prepared for this, but not for the fine imagi- 
nations, expressed in elegant words, which these pages occasionally 
embody. 


Sacro-Politica. The Rights and Relations, Civil and Spiritual, of 
the Anglican Church, examined with and tested by the Laws of 
England and the Principles of the British Constitution. By 
R. C. Sewett, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford. London, Bell, 1848. 8vo. pp. 91. 


The subject treated of in this masterly work, by a learned civilian, 
though always of great abstract importance, is rendered especially 
interesting by the present position of most countries of Europe. 

The inquiry into the foundations of Government, both in Church and 
State, which has hitherto been the occupation of learned leisure, is now 
called for by the grave emergency of forming or improving systems of 
legislation. The reader will find in this pamphlet a lucid account of 
the immense change in our system which took place at the Reforma- 
tion, and a comprehensive history of all the legal bearings of that event, 
with many curious anecdotes of that memorable period, together with 
specimens of the opinions and reasonings of its principal actors. It 
will be read with peculiar advantage by those who are interested in 
the gradual re-ascendancy of the Romish church in this country. *,* 


Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By Joun Dicx, D.D. Third 
Edition, corrected. Glasgow, Ogle and Son. 12mo. pp. 452. 


We are glad to see a third edition of a work so well known and so 
highly appreciated as Dr. Dick’s Lectures on the Acts, which has 
been for some time out of print. Works of this kind, and so ably 
executed as this, deserve all encouragement, and indeed never fail to 
obtain it; for we have always found them to be most acceptable to all 
religious readers, and we believe that few descriptions of theological 
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books are better calculated to create and foster a taste for Biblical 
Literature. ‘The present work is one of the best of its class, and were 
it not already so well known we should feel it a duty to direct particular 
attention to its great merits. 


Lectures on the Bible to the Young; for their Instruction and Ex- 
citement. By Joun Eapviz, LL.D. Edinburgh, Oliphant and 
Son. 12mo. pp. 152. 


This is a very interesting and instructive little book, by the talented 

successor of Dr. Dick, in the chair of Biblical Literature of the 
United Presbyterian Church. The Lectures bear the titles of Read 
the Bible—Understand the Bible—Believe the Bible—Remember 
the Bible—Practise the Bible—Circulate the Bible. It is stated 
that— 
‘Though written for the _— generation, these plain addresses are not meant 
for mere children. Simplicity has indeed been aimed at in their style and arrange- 
ment, in order to adapt them toaclass of juvenile readers whose minds have 
already enjoyed some previous training and discipline. They are designed to 
stimulate thought, as well as impart information. ‘The object of their publication 
is not only to promote present improvement, but also to foster in the youthful spirit 
a hallowed taste for further study in the best of all the sciences. As conducive in 
some measure to the same desirable aid, brief quotations of sanctified genius, from a 
few authors not usually familiar to the young, have been occasionally introduced.’ 


These quotations are very interesting; and the work may be recom- 
mended as an excellent speciment of a very superior class of books for 


religious youth, which the advanced cultivation of the age demands, 
and which we hope to see greatly increased. 


The Pastor’s Gift ; or, A Manual of Pastoral Instruction. In Letters 
from a Pastor to his Flock, By AtexanpeR Gorpon, M.A. 
London. Snow, 1848. 16mo. pp. 126. 


The ‘ Instruction’ of this little book is of a practical nature ; and as 
the subjects embrace the whole range of Christian duty and privilege, 
are of universal concernment. They.are suited to be useful and profit- 
able far beyond the range of the circle of the author’s own flock, for 
whose benefit they are primarily intended. We cordially recommend 
this ‘ Manual’ as a useful and interesting addition to any family library. 
The letters are sixteen. ‘The whole are pervaded by a fine catholic 
spirit and genial temper, which it is cheering to witness, and which it 
is our duty to encourage. The following passages from the tenth letter, 
‘On the Way to promote Unity among Christians,’ will show this. 
After lamenting the divisions into which the Church is rent, the author 
gives the following useful ‘ hints’ as to the course it behoves a Christian 
to take :— ‘ 

‘1. Take care always when called to express difference of opinion, that it be done 
with self-diffident modesty.—This is no proof that you are unsettled in your views. 
The greatest self-diffidence is perfectly compatible with the most enlightened and 
firmly held sentiments. It merely proves that you do not regard yourselves, what 
indeed none upon earth are—as infallible. Truth and modesty are twin sisters. 

Self-confidence 
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Self-confidence is a proof of self-ignorance, but is no evidence of truth. Whoever 
states his opinions, how much soever they may differ from those entertained and 
cherished by others, firmly, but modestly, precludes offence, paves the way for 
their candid consideration, and in the end, perhaps joyful reception. 


‘2. Concede readily to others the privilege you claim for yourselves—that of judging 
for themselves.—You think they are in error on some points, but they have the very 
same right to think you are in error. In the exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment you and they have come perhaps to different conclusions on the same subject. 
While, therefore, you may regret this want of unanimity, you are bound to honour 
the principle of independent thought which has led to it. 


‘3. Beware of exalting your peculiar views above others of greater importance on 
which there is « perfect agreement.—Men are naturally apt to forget their agree- 
ments in looking at their differences. This is to manifest more concern about the 
top-stone in the building-—than either the chief corner stone or the foundation. 
Concern for the feet and inferior members of the body must not be suffered to 
absorb attention to the neglect of the head, the bosom, or the right arm. Let 
agreement, therefore, on the great leading points of the Christian faith, which must 
exist among all true Christians, always have its due weight. It affords a broad 
foundation for Christian love. Let not the people of God, bought with the blood 
of Christ, and sanctified by His spirit, holding with equal firmness the doctrines of 
his incarnation, supreme divinity, atonement, justification by faith—partakers of the 
same hope, and ripening for the same heavenly inheritance, lose sight of, or forget 
in their zeal for some minor peculiarities, that agreement by which they are all one 
in Christ Jesus, 


‘4, Never depreciate or appear to overlook the excellencies of brethren who differ 
Jrom you.—These are sometimes both numerous and very considerable. Are they 
zealous? Honour them for it. Are they generous? Commend them for it. Are 
they active? Let them have all due praise. Some professors of religion seem 
almost blind to every form of excellence beyond the precincts of their own party. 
Away with such sectarian meanness, Wherein others excel, strive ye to excel also; 
and let them have all due honour for what is truly honourable. No man can ever 
add to his own laurels, by attempting to undervalue or pluck those of another. True 
greatness of soul, while it refuses to flatter, is too magnanimous to hide or depreciate 
real excellence in whomsoever it appears, 


‘5. Be ever ready to co-operate with Christians holding different sentiments in 
every good work.—It is wonderful what happy effect such co-operation frequently 
has. Working together, aiming at the same ends, and guided by similar motives, 
men naturally become assimilated in their habits, conformed in feeling, one in 
heart as well as inaction. Thus their hearts become knit together in love. Besides 
they get to know each other better, and this is of great consequence. Much f the 
alienation of heart among Christians arises from ignorance of each other's feeling 
and character: kept asunder through the influence of their respective prejudices, and 
looking at each other through the medium of sectarian distinctions, they are apt to 
entertain views of each other very different from what they find to have been true 
on more intimate acquaintance.’ 
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Dr. SAMUEL Davinson sends us the following particulars of a Hebrew manuscript, 
the property of a lady in Liverpool, which he has recently examined. It is a MS. 
of the Pentateuch, very beautifully and correctly written on skins. The length is 
fifty-two yards, and the breadth a little more than two feet. Dr. D. thinks it pro- 
bable that it was a synagogue roll. As to the age, it is known to be extremely 
difficult from the shape of the letters, the nature of the skins, &c., to judge of the 
age of a Hebrew manuscript; but Dr. D. thinks it certainly above 100 years old, 
but would not like to vouch for its being more than 200. By some, however, it 
has been considered 800 years old. It is, at any rate, a beautiful codex, admirably 
written, in excellent preservation, and would be a valuable acquisition to any col- 
legiate or biblical library. 

As we know that not a few of our readers take interest in the late Dr. Traill’s 
translation of Josephus, the publication of which was interrupted by the death of 
the translator, we are glad to be able to state, on the authority of the editor (Isaac 
Taylor), that the next following Part, being the first of the second volume, will 
speedily appear. This volume will complete the History of the Jewish War. 


Mr. Barker, formerly British consul at Tarsus, has written a history of Cilicia, 
which is soon to be printed. It is said to be of no consequence as to the ancient 
history, but that it contains much important matter with respect to the history of 
the country in modern times, and its present condition. 


There is a prospect that Col. Chesney’s long-expected history of his Euphrates 
expedition will ere long be produced. The delay has been occasioned by his ap- 
pointment to China, and by the loss of many of his manuscripts. 


We have received from Professor Bush, of New York, his new periodical The 
New Church Repository and Monthly Review. It is, as the second title expresses, 
and as the existing views of the editor might lead us to expect, ‘ devoted to the ex- 
position of the philosophy and theology taught in the writings of Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg; but from the known abilities and attainments of the editor, is likely to contain 
matter of general Biblical interest. The second (February) number contains a 
curious paper on the Druidism of Ancient Britain; its doctrines, rites, correspond- 
ences, &c., reviewed and compared with those of the ancient church. 


In the United States (Boston) a Bible has been published by Israel Alga, M.A., 
called the Pronouncing Bible, ‘containing the Old and New Testaments, the proper 
names of which, and numerous other words, are accurately accented in the text, and 
divided according to the system of John Walker.’ This is a useful idea, and it is 
a matter of wonder that it has not been earlier executed. 


At New York a new quarterly theological journal is to make its appearance on 
the Ist of July under the title of the Theological and Literary Journal. The editor 
is David N. Lord; and it will be devoted chiefly, but not exclusively, to the inter- 
pretation of prophecy. 


At Montreal, Canada, a new magazine was commenced in January, entitled The 
Colonial Protestant, and Journal of Literature and Science, edited by the Rev. J. 
M. Crump and Rev. F. Bosworth, assisted by ministers of various denominations, 
It is in 8vo., 32 pages. The first number is edited with much ability, containin 
an unusual amount of valuable matter. It is, as its title indicates, specially design 
as a bulwark of Protestantism against the assaults of Popery. 


Among the new periodicals in the United States is the Church Review and 
Ecclesiastical Register, a Quarterly, issued at New Haven. It is devoted to the 
interests of Protestant episcopacy, and promises to be conducted with taste and ability. 

A 
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A monthly publication, of 64 octavo pages, has been commenced in the United 
States, by the American Evangelical Alliance, called The Christian Union and 
Religious Memorial. 


Another monthly publication, called The Family Chaplain and Church Chronicle, 
edited by the Rev. David Brown, is announced. 


A work, from the German of Tholuck, is announced for publication in the United 
States, under the title of Festal Chimes and Sabbath Musings, or the Circle of the 
Christian Year. 


Asingle Index to the subjects treated of in the principal Reviews and Magazines, 
English and American, would be much prized by literary men and students, to 
whom it would render a vast body of important research and disquisition available 
without the immense expenditure of time and labour which the attempt to trace 
such materials at present involves. We therefore are truly glad to learn that some 
gentlemen of Yale College, in the United States, have prepared such an Index, 
which is now actually in the press. It will be confined to those publications which 
have not issued complete indices of their own; and these are numerous and im- 
portant. We shall be much disappointed if the principal theological publications 
are not included. We are not aware that any of these has provided its readers with 
a general index except the American Biblical Repository. 


The proprietors of the Publisher’s Circular have in preparation a General Cata- 
logue of all the books published in the United Kingdom since 1837, with a useful 
Appendix, comprehending a Classification or Index. A good catalogue of modern 
books, arranged so as to be practically of easy reference, would be regarded by 
students and literary men as a valuable acquisition. 


We have received, from the author, a most erudite and remarkable work which 
must be regarded as indispensable to all who take interest in chronological in- 
quiries. It is entitled Ueber den Altenjudischen Kalender, zuniichst in seiner Bezie- 
hung zur Neutestamenlichen Geschichte, &c., von Johannes von Gumpach. Maquardt, 
Briissel und Leipzig, 1848—‘ On the Ancient Jewish Calendar, principally in its 
relation to New Testament History, a Chronological, Critical Investigation, and 
aid to Gospel Harmony.’ There is no matter of difficulty within the scope of his 
subject which the author does not investigate and in many cases illustrate. The 
title will, however, convey no idea of the multifarious knowledge which this work 
embodies, and the numerous biblical questions which the author finds occasion to 
illustrate. We find, for instance, an interesting view of Joshua’s miracle, on which 
subject the author has favoured us with a more detailed statement, for which we 
shall find room in the next number of the Journal. The book itself we hope to 
notice more fully on another occasion, and think it right meanwhile thus to record 
its appearance. 


\ 

We have received a most elaborate and learned work on Solomon’s Temple, in its 
Relations to Sacred Architecture, an octavo volume of 355 pages, by Dr. Bahr, of 
Karlsruhe, which appears to us far to surpass all the works on this subject which 
have yet appeared. The author grapples manfully with all the real difficulties of 
the subject, and succeeds in throwing light upon many of its obscurities. The title 
of the book is Der Salomonische Tempel mit Beriicksichtigung seines Verhaltnisses 
zur heiligen Architectur iberhaupt, Karlsruhe, 1848. The scope of the work and 
the fulness of its investigations may be seen from a brief synopsis of the contents of 
the four chapters of which it is composed. 1. Jntroduction—Subject of inquiry— 
End and aim of the inquiry—Summary statement of earlier inquiries. 2. The 
Temple generally.—General description of the temple—General importance of the 
temple—Critical view of the most recent explanations of the temple generally. 
3. The Temple, particularly in its principal divisions.—The house with its adjacent 
buildings—The two divisions of the building—The fore-court. 4. The Utensils of 
the Temple.—The utensils of the holy of holies—The utensils of the holy—The 
columns Jachin and Boaz—The utensils in the fore-court. 5. Solomon’s Temple 
confronted with the Sacred Buildings of other Nations.—Relation to Egyptian and 
Phenician temples—Relation to heathen temple architecture generally—Relation 
to Christian church architecture. The last chapter is of peculiar antiquarian inte- 
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rest, and we shall perhaps find an early opportunity of making our readers ac- 
quainted with its contents. 

We have received, from the editor, the Rev. E. W. Krummacher, of Duisburg, 
one year’s issue of a periodical of some standing, with which we had no previous 
acquaintance, but which we think likely to be acceptable to many in this country 
who are acquainted with the German language. It bears the title of Mancherlei 
Gaben und ein Geist—‘ Many Gifts and One Spirit ;’—being, it is added, ‘ A Col- 
lection of Evangelical Testimonies, chiefly from the Prussian Rhine Provinces.’ 
Each monthly number, which is not bulky or dear, contains three sermons, mostly 
of a practical nature, and calculated to give a much more favourable notion than is 
usually entertained in this country of the style and spirit of modern German preach- 
ing. The authors are esteemed German pastors, and the names of some of them 
have reached this country. The great proportion are furnished by the five Krum- 
machers, Ball of Elberfeld, Graber of Gemarke, Hermann of Elberfeld, Keller of 
Multheim, Maas of Neuwied, Roffhack of Gemarke, Rudolf of Wulfrath, Wortmann 
of Ruhroth, &c. The agent for this country is Mr. Franz Timms, of 88, New Bond 
Street. 

There has been recently published at Berlin a work called the Handbook of 
Ecclesiastical Geography and Statistics, from the time of the Apostles to the beginning 
of the Sixteenth Century, by J. E. Th. Wiltsch, from the best authorities. It is 
divided into two parts: the first, from the death of Christ to the pontificate of 
Gregory VII., or from A.D. 33 to 1073; the second, from the pontificate of Gregory 
VII. to that of Leo X., or from A.D. 1073 to 1521. Such a work was much wanted. 
We have not yet seen it; but if we find it well executed, we shall furnish a further 
account of it. 

Austrian Universities.—The nine Austrian universities, Vienna, Prague, Padua, 
Pesth, Pavia, Lemberg, Gratz, Innspruck, and Olmiitz, contained, according to the 
last published accounts, 419 professors and assistants, and 15,794 students, The 
state expenditure for these seminaries is about 670,000 gulden per annum. The 
sum of 33,072 guiden is given to 446 students as stipends. Besides these universities 
there are in Austria six institutions for the study of medicine, twelve for surgical 
and veterinary studies, twenty-six for juridical, 114 for theological, and 124 for 
philosophical.— Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb. 1848. 

By recent letters from Syria we learn that a society, mainly composed of young 
Arab scholars, lately formed in Beirut, have purchased, in one collection, 500 
Arabic MSS. They are nearly all Moslem, and many of them very old; some of 
them between 700 and 800 years, The character is extremely beautiful. The 
library belonged to a noble family, so reduced as io be obliged to sell it, It is par- 
ticularly rich in Moslem theology, law, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, with a fair 
proportion of mathematics, medicine, history, and philosophical works. The society 
in eight months have procured 700 volumes.— Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb. 1848. 


The second edition of the second and last volume of the dictionary, French and 
Turkish, of M. Bianchi, for the use of travellers, consular agents, &c., in the Levant, 
has been published. Both volumes comprise 2300 pages. The work is said to be 
very satisfactorily done. The price is 60 franes.—Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb. 1848. 


A valuable grammar of Hindoui was published in 1847, entitled Rudiments de 
la Langue Hindoui, by M. Garcin de Tassy, 8vo., price 10 francs. The Hindoui 
is one of the languages which were formed in India at the era when the Sanscrit 
ceased to be spoken. It is the language of the middle ages of those countries. It 
forms the transition between the Sanscrit and the modern Hindoustani, somewhat as 
the Romance language signalized the passage from the Latin to the French. The 
Hindoustani is the mixed language which was formed towards the beginning of the 
eleventh century, in the train of the Moslem invasion. The conquerors, having 
established themselves in the provinces where Hindoui was spoken, were necessarily 
compelled, in adopting the idiom of the conquered, to modify the grammar some- 
what, to soften the forms, and to bring in a great number of Arabic and Persian 
terms, Besides, faithful to a system universally followed by them in all the coun- 
tries where they have the preponderance, they compelled the use of the Arabic 
alphabet. The Hindi is the Hindoustani written in Sanscrit a. a 
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Hindoui was the idiom of the Hindoos before the Moslem invasion, used in many 
countries ; the Hindoustani is spoken by the Moslems of India, and the Hindi by 
the Hindoo Brahmans. The Hindoustani is in India what the French is in Europe, 
The Chinese excepted, it is spoken by more people than any other language. But 
the Hindoui is of greater importance for the philologist, the archzologist, the theo- 
logian, and the philosopher, It is of this language that M. Garcin de Tassy has 
prepared a grammar, which may be regarded as an entirely new work. It is pre- 
ceded by a very interesting introduction.— Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb, 1848. 

The Frankincense Tree.—In the eleventh number of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the fourth article is ‘A Description of 
the Frankincense Tree of Arabia, with remarks on the Misplacement of the Libano- 
—— Region in Ptolemy’s Geography. By Assistant-Surgeon H. J. Carter, 

ombay Establishment. Of this the Oriental Christian Spectator states :— 

‘Dr. Carter finds by actual observation and inquiry that the thuriferous district 
of Arabia is situated in the middle part of the south-east coast. We are not 
certain, however, that he has convicted old Ptolemy of a blunder. He has, we 
think, been partly misled by Mercator’s map. That of Dr. Vincent makes Ptolemy 
at one with our author. Ptolemy himself does not place the thuriferous district in 
Oman, like Mercator, but under the mountains of the Asabi, near the Cattabani, 
Ptolemy’s district of the Omanite is obviously much more restricted than that of 
the modern Oman (vid, Ptol. Geog. p. 154). Weare inclined to think, with Dr. 
Carter, that it may have extended farther to the west than the modern province. 

‘Of the Frankincense Tree Dr. Carter gives us the following account :—“ In 
addition to India, and that part of Arabia which I shall presently point out, the 
Frankincense ‘ree is found in great abundance in Eastern Africa, on the lime- 
stone mountains which extend westward from Cape Gardafui through the country 
of the Somalis ; I have seen a living specimen in foliage brought from thence, and 
large quantities of the gum which is imported at Makalla for re-exportation to India: 
both the produce and the tree of Africa and Arabia appear to be the same, and I 
have no doubt from Rumph’s description of the Canarium hirsutum in Amboyna, 
we may also safely extend its geographical distribution eastward to the Molucca 


Islands. Ibn Batuta calls the tree al khanduru pos: The gum is called by the 


Arabs laban wa: The Mahras call the tree maghrayt d’shehaz j= od Higre 
and the gum shedaz - £,; but the latter are local terms, which are only gene- 


rally understood among the inhabitants of that part of Arabia in which the tree 
ows. The gum is procured by making longitudinal incisions through the bark 
in the months of May and December, when the cuticle glistens with intumescence 
from the distended state of the parts beneath: the operation is simple, and requires 
no skill on the part of the operator. On its first appearance the gum comes forth 
white as milk; and, according to its degree of fluidity, finds its way to the ground, 
or concretes on the branch near the place from which it first issued, from whence 
it is collected by men and boys employed to look after the trees by the different 
families who possess the land in which they grow. It is curious to observe how 
correct the ancients were in many of their remarks concerning the Frankincense 
Tree, and in their description of that part of Arabia in which it grew; curious, 
because in our days no one thinks it worth his while to go beyond the bare coast- 
line of Southern Arabia. Theophrastus and Pliny have written, that it was only 
to be found in a particular part of Arabia, and that the name of the country in 
which it grew was Saba, the capital Sabota, which was eight days’ journey from 
the thuriferous region. The tree was about five cubits high and much branched, 
with leaves like those of the Acacia, and of an herbaceous green colour ;—a de- 
scription almost sufficient to enable one at the present day to fix immediately upon 
the tree in that part of Arabia where it grows. It grew on the mountains and in 
the valleys beneath, and from the former small streams flowed into the plains. 
The soil was sub-argillaceous, sandy, and of a red colour inclining to white. To 
obtain the gum, slits were made in the bark, but no portion was cut away; that 
part of the incense which adhered to the tree when taken off, carried with it por- 
tions 
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tions of the bark. The mountains and woods where it grew were divided among 
the Sabians, and there was a strict faith observed towards each other respecting the 
parts they severally possessed ; but for the disappearance of the Sabians and their 
towns I could not offer a more correct description.” ’ 


The Jordan and the Dead Sea.—A paper on this subject, by the late Lieutenant 
Molyneux, of H.M.S. Spartan, was read at the meeting of the Geographical Society, 
on May 27. The following account of it is from the Atheneum of April 1 :— 

‘On the 20th of August last, Lieutenant Molyneux landed at Acre, taking with 
him three volunteer seamen and an interpreter; and having hired camels, horses, 
and attendants, he started early the next morning with the ship’s dingey en route to 
Tiberais, For the two first hours the road was excellent. On nearing the village 
of Abilin its character altered: the country became hilly, and some awkward passes 
were encountered. The village of Taran was reached the same night, after ten 
consecutive hours of travelling. On the following day the party arrived at Tibe- 
rais, where they encamped outside the walls of the town, and near the edge of the 
lake. Immense herds of camels were seen feeding in different directions. From 
the hills overlooking Tiberais the prospect was magnificent; Djebel Sheikh, 
smothered in clouds, was distinctly seen to the left, bearing N.N.E.; in front were 
the blue waters of Tiberais, surrounded by fine ranges of hills; and to the left of 
Djibel Sheikh the white ruins of Szafed. On the 23rd they embarked on the lake, 
which is described as being larger than generally laid down: from Tiberais to the 
eastern shore, not less than eight or nine, and from the entrance of the Jordan on 
the north to its exit at the south end, eighteen miles; the latitude of the northern 
extremity of the lake is 32° 49/ 9” about three and a half miles to the south of the 
point usually marked. The Jordan is described as shallow, and crossed by numerous 
weirs, which greatly obstructed the passage of the boat. In many places it might 
have been crossed by stepping from stone to stone, without wetting the shoes ; its 
waters are muddy and full of fish; its course tortuous in the extreme, and some 
waterfalls were found. Great reluctance was manifested by the natives towards 
the proposed descent of the river, and every possible obstacle thrown in the way. 
The Sheikhs demanded in some cases exorbitant sums for permission to pass through 
their provinces; and altercations, annoying and incessant, were generally terminated 
by a display of fire-arms, and the threat to shoot them, unless they allowed the 
party to proceed. 

‘On the 3rd of September, Lieutenant Molyneux embarked on the Dead Sea. 
The breeze gradually freshened, till there was quite enough sea for the dingey. 
Steering about south by west, large patches of white frothy foam were several times 
passed, and as the sea got up, there was heard a most unusual noise, something like 
breakers a-head. At 2 a.m. on the 4th, considering they must be approaching 
the south end of the sea, they hauled to the wind, and stood over towards the 
western mountains, and at daylight were about five miles from the peninsula. 
From Ras-el-Feshkah to the north, nearly down to the peninsula to the south, the 
mountains on the western side rise, almost like a perpendicular wall, to the height 
of 1,200 or 1,500 feet. The peninsula is connected with the mainland by a low 
neck, so that at a distance it would be considered an island. Having arrived at 
what was thought to be the deepest water, soundings were obtained at 225 fathoms ; 
the arming of the lead was clean, with some pieces of rock-salt attached to it. Two 
other casts of the lead were taken at different times: one gave 178, the second 183 
fathoms, with bluish mud or clay. The water throughout the Dead Sea is of a 
dirty, sandy colour, resembling that of the Jordan; it is extremely destructive to 
everything which comes in contact with it, particularly metals, and produces a very 
unpleasant, greasy feel, when allowed to remain on the skin; it has also an ob- 
noxious smell. At noon on the 5th, they returned to the tent whence they had 
embarked, thoroughly done up and thankful for having escaped. Every thing and 
body in the boat was covered with a nasty slimy substance from the water; iron 
was corroded, and looked as if covered with coal-tar. No fish or any living thing 
was found in the water of the Dead Sea. A broad strip of white foam, running 
nearly north and south, throughout the whole length of the sea, was observed, not 
commencing where the Jordan empties itself, but some miles to the westward ; it 
appeared to be constantly bubbling and in motion, and over this, on both nights, 
was 
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was a white line of cloud, far above the surface. Having disembarked, the dingey 
was secured upon the backs of two camels, and the party proceeded to Jerusalem— 
within the walls of which town entered the boat of a British ship of war. Lieu- 
tenant Molyneux returned by way of Jaffa, and died shortly after his return to his 
ship.’ 

Sacrep GrocrarHy.—At a late meeting of that praiseworthy institution the Ame- 
rican Ethnographical Society, lately established, a letter was read from the eminent 
geographer Dr. Carl Ritter to Dr. Robinson. The letter is printed in the American 
Literary World, but is too long for us to insert here. The following is the part likely 
to interest our readers from its reference to Palestine :—‘ It appears to me that this 
Holy City (Jerusalem) will yet, fora long time to come, offer a rich field for inves- 
tigation, to which you yourself first opened the way, showing the plan on which 
future operations must be conducted, and awakening the dry bones of antiquity to 
a new life. It seems that absolutely certain results, in researches of this nature, 
can be reached only with great difficulty, because one may set out with such differ- 
ent points of view; though here, as elsewhere, the calculation of probabilities will 
produce a constantly nearer approximation to the truth; and the investigations are 
always productive of fruit, even where the main object cannot be attained. To the 
Puseyism of Williams and the levity of Schultz, you have doubtless administered a 
proper rebuke. Another opponent, however, has arisen against you in the person 
of Dr. Krafft, of Bonn, and, as I hope, in a more worthy manner; him you must 
not leave unnoticed. His production also I have not yet been able to read; but I 
hear from young Strangs, his fellow-traveller, that he will issue a supplement to 
his work, with reference to your last publication. He has been made instructor in 
the Rhenish University, and is a nephew of Strangs, the Court preacher. You 
have found still another opponent in Lepsius, of Berlin, but he has occupied him- 
self less with contesting your views respecting Sinai, than advocating his own 
opinion that Serbil is Mount Sinai. To this opinion I cannot assign the slightest 
probability, when I consider it in connection with all the facts. It contains, to be 
sure, much that is plausible, owing to the modern condition of Wady Feiran, as 
contrasted with the other valleys of the Peninsula; but it seems to me that the 
later condition of these valleys must differ very materially from their earlier one. 
Lepsius has made many new and interesting observations respecting the localities 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions, to which, chietly in the north-western parts, he devoted 
special attention. As he allowed me the use of his very accurately kept diary for 
the preparation of the part of my work which relates to the peninsula of Sinai (he 
himself being too much occupied at present with his 4yyptiaca), you will find 
something from it in my next volume. For the extraordinary treasure contained 
in your observations on this region, I cannot sufficiently express my thanks. You 
will recognise in the volume the fruit of your labours, without which it would have 
been impossible, in my estimation, to compose a geographical description of these 
parts ; but with such assistance it is a real mental recreation. The unworthy man- 
ner in which the light-minded Frenchman, Laborde, has made mention of you in 
his Commentary, I was able to exhibit in all its deformity and injustice, although 
he also presents some favourable points, which should not, on that account, pass 
without due acknowledgment. Among these J reckon, as respects the Sinai group, 
his now, for the first time, established plain of Wady Sebaiyeh, at the southern base 
of Sinai, although he has inserted it in his outline map, together with the Wady of 
the same name, in a very fantastic and erroneous manner. This plain, equal to 
er-Raha in extent, which lies at the southern foot of Sinai, and was partly hidden 
from you when on the summit by gravel-hills, has been measured by Krafft and 
Strangs, and also by others. It seems to me that it certainly furnishes an important 
point for the elucidation of the giving of the law. 

‘Your doubts with respect to the depression of the Dead Sea, when viewed in 
connection with the Jordan’s course, Iam obliged to share. Nevertheless I enclose 
another series of levels, sent me by Von Hildenbruch. That of the British survey, 
from official data, I have not been able to obtain from the Admiralty. I admire 
your courage in wishing again to go to Palestine.’ 


JeRUSALFM.—The following letter from the Rev. G. B. Whiting, American mis- 
‘ sionary in Syria, to the Rev, Dr. Robinson, was read at a late meeting of the same So- 
ciety, 
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ciety, and has since been published in the New York Observer newspaper, whence we 
reprint it. Mr. Whiting has been many years resident in Jerusalem, and at the pre- 
sent moment its statements have an important bearing upon the question as to the 
ancient topography of the Holy City. We do not see how the facts produced can be 
gainsaid, and they must, in our judgment, be regarded as conclusive on the points to 
which they refer. The establishment of the true course of the Tyropeon valley is 
ofso much importance for the settlement of many questions in the topography of 
ancient Jerusalem, that we rejoice in the confirmation of the positions laid down by 
Dr. Robinson, which had of late been so seriously impugned. 


‘ Abeth, Mount Lebanon, 22nd August, 1847. 

‘My peak Sir,—A few months ago I read with deep interest, and, I may add, 
with entire satisfaction, your two articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra on the Topography 
of Jerusalem. Being then about to revisit the Holy City, I resolved to examine 
anew some points on which much stress is laid by Mr. Williams in his attempt to 
overthrow the position maintained in the Biblical Researches, in respect to the 
Tyropeon valley, and the course of the Second Wall. 

‘One of these points, and perhaps the most plausible one in Mr. Williams’ argu- 
ment, is the alleged fact that, along the street running eastward from the Jaffa 
gate at the northern base of Mount Zion, where you find the commencement of the 
Tyropeon, there are no traces of a valley to be found; and that the street called 
“ Harat-en-Nusara,” or Christian-street, which leads out of the street last named 
towards the north, is perfectly level. Now it must be conceded that this “ Chris- 
tian-street” is, at the point where it leaves the other (the Jaffa-gate street), nearly 
or quite level; and yet as you go northward there certainly is a gradual ascent 
through almost the whole length of the street. And if, as you suggest, the 
course of the street were turned a few points westward, the ascent would be more 
rapid. 

But a more conclusive answer to the argument of Mr. W. is the fact, also sug- 
gested by you, that there is undoubtedly a large accumulation of rubbish all along 
the northern base of Mount Zion, by which the old valley has been filled up. This 
fact is not only rendered extremely probable by the existence of a great depth of 
rubbish and old buildings on all the northern parts of Zion, as was found to be the 
case in digging for the foundations of the English church, and for those of the 
barracks erected by Ibrahim Pasha; but it is now proved by excavations actually 
made at different points in the valley itself. So that the argument upon the present 
level appearance of the ground in question, is literally an argument resting upon 
tubbish. It has no solid foundation. 

‘ But I am detaining you too long from the information which it is the object of 
this letter to communicate, and which clearly establishes the important fact in 
question. While walking, in company with the late Professor Fiske, through the 
enclosure once occupied by the great palace or hospital of the Knights of St. John, 
our attention was arrested by a large heap of rubbish freshly thrown up, lying near 
by the little Greek church in the south-west corner of the enclosure. On entering 
the yard of this church, we found people digging for foundations on which to erect 
additional buildings. They had already excavated to the depth of some fifteen or 
twenty feet (as we estimated), through nothing but rubbish, and had just then 
come upon the top of a vaulted room, the depth of which could not yet be seen. 
The men said it was understood there was an ancient chapel there, long since 
buried beneath the ruins and rubbish of other buildings. Whether the vaulted 
room, the top of which we saw, was the said chapel or not, or whether it belonged 
to the first, or the second, or the third story of a structure long since buried and 
lost, we of course could not tell. But supposing it to have been on the first or 
lower story, the original foundations must have been at least thirty or forty feet 
below the present surface. They may have been much deeper than that. Now, 
this spot is within a few yards of the “ Jaffa-gate” street—precisely where, on your 
theory, we should look for the Tyropeon Valley filled up with rubbish. I need 
not tell you how much we were interested in this discovery, which we instantly 
resolved to make you acquainted with. 

‘I proceed to mention another fact of the same sort. On this same “ Jaffa-gate” 
street, at a point further up towards the gate, a large new building has lately ee 
erected. 
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erected. It stands opposite the castle, on the corner of the street leading north from 
the main street towards the Latin convent. Of course, then, this building stands 
directly over the bed of your Tyropeon Valley ; and here also we should look for a 
considerable accumulation of rubbish. I inquired of a European merchant, who 
occupies a part of the building, and who said he was present when it was erected, 
whether, in digging to lay the foundations, much depth of rubbish was found. 
‘* A very great depth,” he replied. ‘ How deep do you think the excavations 
were?” “QO, I don’t know,” he said, “but very deep. Look at the height of that 
castle wall; the depth of our excavations was equal to that.” The part of the 
castle wall to which he pointed cannot be less than forty or fifty feet high. “ Are 
you sure,” I said, “ your foundations were so deep?” ‘ Yes,” he answered with 
confidence, “ quite as deep as the height of that wall.” 

‘Our English friends in Jerusalem, like ourselves, were much interested in these 
facts; and regarded them as proving beyond all controversy, that there was for- 
merly a deep valley or ravine along the course of this street. And it seems to me, 
that no unbiased mind can doubt, after reading your very lucid reply to Williams 
and Schultz, that that valley was the Tyropeon. 

‘ The new building above referred to is perhaps not more than one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty yards from the Jaffa-gate. Is it not probable that the valley 
originally extended quite through to the valley of Hinnom, leaving Mount Zion 
entirely surrounded by the two valleys? 

* Much has been said by Mr. Williams and others about some supposed ancient 
remains, near the corner formed by the Jaffa-gate street and the street running 
north through the Bazars ; as also about a supposed “ Pier of an ancient gateway,” 
in the open grounds on the west of the Bazars. Both of these points I took some 
pains to examine, in company with Professor Fiske. The remains first mentioned 
are nothing more nor less than a square corner, in a good state of preservation, of 
the celebrated palace of the Knights of St. John. You may recollect a row of arches 
almost entire, along the north side of this Jaffa-gate street, extending from near 
the Bazars almost up to the “ Christian-street.” This row of arches, I believe, it is 
on all hands admitted, belongs to the Crusades, and evidently formed the south 
basement of the great palace of the Knights, The square corner alluded to, is a con- 
tinuation, or more correctly, the termination of this row of arches. Itis exactly on 
a line with them, and built in the very same style, the stones being of the same 
shape and size with those of the arches and buttresses. 

‘ Looking northward from this corner of the old palace, we noticed, exactly on a 
line with the eastern face of it, and about midway between it and the north side of 
the palace enclosure, Mr. Williams’ “ pier of a gateway,” which he says is, in its 
style of architecture, different from anything he had seen in Jerusalem, and, as he 
thinks, of high antiquity. Now, if Mr. W. had carefully compared this relic with 
the row of arches above mentioned, he would have found that the style of archi- 
tecture is precisely the same in both. Even the shape and dimensions of the stones 
are the same in both. The stones are mostly of an oblong form, three or four feet 
in length, as I should think, and perhaps a little less than two feet in breadth and 
thickness, And further, if he had looked from the top of the corner, already de- 
scribed, across the open ground to this “ pier of a gateway,” he would have been 
satisfied that both the “pier” and the “ corner” are part and parcel of one and the 
same building, and that the old palace of the Knights of St. John. 1 think you 
have suggested in your review that this was one of the gates of the said palace ; and 
it seems to me that no one who carefully compares the several remains now alluded 
to can doubt for a moment that such is the fact.’ 
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—1. Prophecy; 2. Inspiration, &c. By the late Rev. Edmund Dewdney, M.A. 12mo. pp. 
336. 58. 6d. 

A Brief Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus. By 
the Rev. Alex. Peterson. 18mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 184. 2s. 

An Answer to Dr. Strauss’ Life of Christ. By Athanasius Coquerel. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French. 12mo. pp. 68. 1s. 

An Attempt to show that Claudia, mentioned in St. Paul’s Second Epistle to 
Timothy, was a British Princess. By the Rev. J. Williams. 8vo. pp. 58. 2s. 6d. 

Annotations on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, designed chiefly 
for the use of Studeuts of the Greek Text. By Thomas Williamsun Peile, D.D. 8vo. pp. 180. 
7s. 

Architectural Parallels, or the Progress of Ecclesiastical Architecture traced 
through the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, exhibited in a Series of Parallel Examples. 
Folio, 121 tinted plates. 13. 15s. 

Calvin on the Jewish Sabbath, or Seventh Day of the Week ; and Sunday, 
or First Day of the Week, 8vo. pp. 16. 6d. 

Christian Consolation : or, Discourses on Reliefs afforded by the Gospel under 
different States and Trials of the Christian Life. By the Rev. Daniel Moore,M.A. 8vo. pp. 
338, 5s. 6d. ‘ 

Calvinism the Doctrine of the Scriptures. By Thomas M‘Culloch. 12mo. 
pp. 286. 3s. 6d. 

Discourses on some Peculiar and Unusual Texts of Scripture. By the Rev. 
James Cochrane. 12mo, (Edinburgh), pp. 278. 3s. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Robert 
J. M'Ghee. 2d edition. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1054. 21s. 

Female Examples, selected from the Holy Scriptures, for Young Persons. By 
a Clergyman’s Daughter. 18mo. pp. 124. 2s. 

Familiar Letters by the Rev. Robert Murray M‘Cheyne; containing an 
Account of his Travels as one of the Deputation sent out by the Church of Scotland on a Mission 
of Inquiry to the Jews in 1839. 8vo. pp. 178. 2s. 6d. 

Five Sermons on the Nature of Christianity, preached in the Advent and 
Christmas Tide, 1846, before the University of Cambridge. By W.H. Mill. 8vo. pp. 176. 7s. 
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Glimpses of Messiah's Glory ; being Lectures delivered during Lent 1848, at 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by Twelve Clergymen of the Church of England: with a Preface 
by the Rev. Alexander Dallas, M.A. 12mo, pp. 460. 6s. 

Hand-book of Bengal Missions in connexion with the Church of England. 
By the Rev. James Long. 8vo. pp. 528. 9s. 

Holy Baptism: a Dissertation. By the Rev. William Maskell. 8vo. pp. 
390. 15s. 

Israel’s Journeys and Stations in the Wilderness, considered as illustrative of 
the Christian Pilgrimage. By the Rev. William Cardall, M.A. 8vo. pp. 260. 5s. 6d. 

Life in Action; or, the Grace of God manifested in the Zeal, Labours, Suffer- 


ings, and Achievements of William Farel, one of the Reformers, and Contemporary with Martin 
Luther. Translated from the French. By Philos. 18mo. (Thirsk), pp. 116. 1s. 


Lectures on the Bible to the Young, for their Instruction and Excitement. 
By John Eadie. 18mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 160. 2s. 

Lectures Doctrinal, Explanatory, and Practical, on the English Liturgy. By 
the Rev. H. Hutton. 12mo. (Woburn), pp. 252. 4s. 

Last Vials (The); being a Series of Essays upon the Subject of the Second 
Advent; published separately in 1847, ByaClergyman. 2d edition, Vol. 2, 12mo. pp. 
288. 4s. 

Lord’s Prayer (The). Nine Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s 


Inn, inthe Months of February, Mareh, and April. By Frederick Denison Maurice. 12mo. 
pp. 130. 28. 6d. , 


Memoranda Parochialia; or, the Parish Priest’s Guide. By Francis E. Paget, 
M.A. \6mo. 3s. 6d.; or with twice the number of pages, 5s. 

New Testament Pocket Commentary ; compiled from Henry, Scott, Dod- 
dridge, Burkitt, and other writers ; with numerous explanatory and illustrative Notes. 18mo. 
pp. 356. 1s, 4d. 


Noctes Dominice ; or, Sunday Night Reading made applicable to the Proper 
Lessons for Sundays throughout the Year. 8vo. pp. 658. 15s. 

On the Canon of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and on the 
Apocrypha: Eleven Discourses preached before the University of Cambridge ; being the Hul- 
sean Lectures for the year 1847. By Christopher Wordsworth. 8vo. pp. 394. 10s. 6d. 


Posthumous Works of the late Rey. John Ely. With an Introductory Me- 


moir. 8vo. pp. 598. 10s, 6d. 
Recollections of the History of the Kings of Judah. 8vo. pp. 474. 10s. 6d. 
Remarks on the Marginal Notes and References in the Authorised Version of 
the Holy Scriptures, By the Rev. Alldersey Dicken, D.D. 8vo. pp. 40. 2s. 6d. 
Sacro-politica : the Rights and Relations, Civil and Spiritual, of the Anglican 
Church, examined with, and tested by, the Laws of England and the Principles of the British 
Constitution—the Royal Supremacy. By R. C. Sewell, U.C.L. 8vo. pp. 92. 3s. 6d. 
Scriptural Communion with God ; or, the Holy Bible arranged in Historical 
and Chronological Order. By the Rev. George Townsend, D.D. Part V. 8vo. pp. 230. 7s. 6d. 
Sermons on many of the leading Doctrines and Duties taught by the Church 
of England. By the Hon. G. Pellew. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 754. 2ls. 


Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. By the late Venerable William Dealtry, 
D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 458. 10s. 6d. 

Spiritual Reflections for Every Day in the Month; with Morning and Evening 
Prayers for Every Day in the Week. By the Rev. Thomas Goyder. 32mo. pp. 132. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons suggested by the Miracles of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 820. 5s. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Nathaniel Morren, A.M. To which is prefixed 


a Memoir of the Author, 8vo. pp. 324. 6s. 6d. 


The Gathering of Israel, or the Patriarchal Blessing, as contained in the 49th 
chap. of Genesis. By Aaron Pick. 8vo, pp. 120. 2s. 6d. 


The Harmony of the Apocalypse with other Penphocios of Holy Scripture. 


With Notes, and an Outline of the various Interpretations. By the Rev. William Henry Hoare, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 228. 10s. 


The Great Continental Revolution marking the Expiration of the Times of 
the Gentiles, A.D, 1847-8. By James Hatley Frere, Esq. 8vo. pp. 124. 2s. 6d. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah, earlier and later. By Joseph Addison Alexander. 
Reprinted under the editorial superintendence of John Eadie. 8vo. pp. 968. 12s. 


The 
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The New Testament in English. Translated by John Wycliffe cirea 1380. 
Now first printed from a contemporary MS. formerly in the Monastery of Sion, Middlesex ; late 
in the Collection of Lea Wilson, F.S.A. Small d4to. black letter, pp. 504. 42s. 


The History of the Formation of the Free Church of the Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland : a Lecture, by the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, 12mo. pp. 36. 3d. 

Theocracy ; or, the Principles of the Jewish Religion and Polity adapted to 
all Nations and Times. By the Rev. Robert Craig, A.M. 8vo. pp. 310. 5s. 

The Jewish Nation; containing an Account of their Manners and Customs, 
Rites and Worship, Laws and Polity. 12mo. pp. 452, with engravings. 5s. 

The Gospel of Christ the Power of God unto Salvation exemplified in the 
Preaching and Writings of the Apostle Paul. By the Rev. W.A. Newman. 12mo. pp.308. 4s. 

The Life and Writings of Solomon, King of Israel. With a frontispiece, 
12mo. pp. 106. 1s. 

The Works of the Rev. John Howe, as published during his Life. With a 
Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. P. Hewlett. 3vols. 8vo. pp. 1956. 27s. 

The Divine Law of the Ten Commandments explained according to both its 
Literal and Spiritual Sense ; in a Series of Sermons. By the Rev. S. Noble. 8vo. pp. 560. 7s. 

The Egyptian Chronology analysed: its Theory developed, and practically 
applied and confirmed in its Dates and Details from its agreement with the Hieroglyphic Mo- 
numents and the Scripture Chronology. By Frederick Nolan, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 514. 14s. 

Vindicie Symbolic: or,a Treatise on Creeds, Articles of Faith, and Articles 
of Doctrine. By Thomas William Lancaster. Vol. I. 8vo. (Oxford), pp. 482. 9s. 


FOREIGN. 


Agardh (C. A.), Von der Zeitrechnung der Lebensgesch. des Apostels Paulus. 
From the Swedish by Holm. 8vo. Leipzig. 1s. 6d. 


Antonini Augusti Itinerarium et Hierosolymitanum. Ex Libris MSS. edid. 
G. Parthey et M. Pinder. vo. (Berlin), pp. 444, with 2 plates, 17s. 6d. 

Baehr (W.F.). Der Salomonische Tempel mit Beriicksichtigung seines Verhiilt- 
nisses zur heiligen Architectur iiberhaupt. Svo. pp. 352. Karlsruhe. 7s. 6d. 

Bibliothec: Sanscritee Specimen concinnavit F. Gildemeister. 8vo. Bonn. 5s. 

Boethlingk (O.), und Ch. Rieu. Hemakandras Abhidhanakintamani. Ein 
systematisch angeordnetes synonymisches Lexicon. 8vo. St. Petersburg. 18s. 

Beetticher, Die Zukunft Israels und der Christenheit, oder die Erfiillung der 


biblischen Weissagungen iiber Israels Bekehrung, und die daraus folgende Verpflichtung aller 
evangelischen Christen. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 


Boller (Ant.), Ausfiihrl. Sanskrit-Grammatik fiir den 6ffentlichen und Selbst- 


unterricht. 8vo. Wien. 16s. 

Brugsch (H.), Scriptura Aegyptiorum demotica ex papyris et inscriptionibus 
explanata. 4to. 66 pages in lithography and 3 plates. Berol. 3s. 6d. 

Chetardie : Homélies pour les Dimanches de l’Année. 3 vols. 8vo. 14s, 


Cotte (Jean de), Carte Topographique de la Palestine dressée d’aprés la carte 


topograph. levée par Jacotin et autres geographes de l’armée d’Orient, beaucoup augmentée. 
Lith, u. illum. Imp. fol. Bruxelles, 1847. 12s. 


Dardier: les Soirées de la Semaine Sainte, ou la Passion du Christ. 8vo. 3s, 
with plates, 5s. 

El-Macrizi’s Abhandlung iib. die in Aegypten eingewanderten arabischen 
Stimme. Herausgegeben und ubersetzt von F. Wistenfeld. 8vo. Gottingen. 2s. 


Erbkam (H. W.), Geschichte der protestantischen Sekten im Zeitalter der 


Reformation, 8vo. Hamburg. 9s. 6d. 


Erdmann (K.), Populire Geschichte und Charakteristik der Bibel. 8vo. 
Neustadt. 4s. 6d. 


Eustathius v. Thessalonich, Betrachtungen iiber den Ménchsstand. Aus dem 
Griechischen von G, L. F. Tafel. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 
Gfrorer (A. Fr.), Untersuchung iiber Alter, Ursprung, Zweck der Dekretalen 


des falschen Isidorus. 8vo. Freiburg. 3s. 


Guillemin: Mémorandum des Libertés et des Servitudes de I’Eglise Gallicane. 


8vo. 7s, 


Hahn 
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Hahn (Dr. U.), Geschichte der_Ketzer im Mittelalter, nach den Quellen 
bearbeitet. Vol, II. Geschichte der Waldenser. Map. 8vo. Stuttg. 15s. (Vol. I. u. I, 
1/. 68.) 

Hoffmann ( W.), Missions-Fragen. Vol. I. Ist es Zeit zur Evangelischen 
Missions-Thatigkeit. 6s. 

Holwerda (Dr. J. H.), Emendationum Flavianarum specimen. Scripsit et de 
novae operum Josephi editionis consilio disseruit. gr. 8vo. Gorinchemi. 4s. 6d. 

Ibn. Chisdais, Prinz und Derwisch 127) JhOM }2 oder die Makaman, 
iibersetzt von Dr. W. A, Meisel. 8vo. Stettin. 4s. 

Justini Martyr. Opera. Ed. Otto. New Edit. Vol.I., part 1. 8vo. Jena, 
4s. 6d. 


pam pwn |p Rabbi Davidis Kimchi Radicum Liber s. Hebracum 
biblioram Lexicon. Cum animadversionibus Eliae Levitae, edider. Jo. H. R. Biesenthal et 
F. Lebrecht. 4to. Berolini. 18s. 


Kromm (Dr. J. J.) Prakt. Commentar iiber die historischen Schriften des 
Neuen Testamentes, Vol. I., part 1. 8vo. Altenburg, 4s. 
Lassen (Chr.), Indische Alterthumskunde. Vol. I., part 2. 8vo. Bonn. 9s. 


Liber Josuae, Chronicon Samaritanum, Arabice conscriptum. Ex unico cod. 
Scaligeri nunc primum edit., Latine vertit, annotatione instrux. et dissertationem de cod. de 
chronico, &c. praemis. T. C, Juynboll. Addita tab. lith, 4to. pp. 424. Lugduni Batav. 21s. 

Maier (Dr. A.), Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Romer. 8vo. 
Freiburg. 6s. 6d. z 

Monastier, Ant., Histoire de l'Eglise Vaudoise depuis son origine, et des Vau- 
dois du Piémont jusqu’a nos jours, 2 vols. 8vo. Plate and map. Genéve, 10s. 

Plotini, De virtutibus et adversus gnosticos libellos, specimen editionis nove 
opp. Plotinorum, ed. A. Kirchhoff. 4to. Berolini, 3s. 

Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testamentum, Philone et Josepho patribus 


apostolicis, aliisq. Ecclesiae Antique scriptoribus necnon Libris Apocryphis maxima depromta. 
Instruxit atque ornavit, E.G. Grinfield, M.A. 8vo. pp. 498. 30s. 


Schumann, Ad., Die Unsterblichkeitslehre des alten und neuen Testaments, 
biblisch dogmatisch entwickelt. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 
Schwarz (C.), Das Wesen der Religion. 8vo. Halle. 9s. 


Rabi J., Neuste Beschreibung von Paliistina, (Hebriiisch). 8vo. 
Hamburg. 5s. 

Stier (Dr. R.), Die Reden des Herrn Jesu. Andeutungen fiir gliiubiges Ver- 
stindniss derselben. Complete in 6 vols, 8vo. Barmen. 48s. 

Stier (Dr. R.), Die Reden des Herrn Jesu. Vol. VI., part 1, sub tit. Die 
letzten Reden des Herrn Jesu, des Leidenden, Sterbenden, und Auferstandenen, nach den vier 
Evangelisten. Part I. 8vo. Barmen. 4s.6d. (Vol. I-VI. 1/. 18s. 6d.) 

Testamentum Novum, Coptice. Edid. M. G. Schwartze. Pars I. Quatuor 
evangelia in dialecto lingua Coptice Memphitica perscripta. Partis I, Vol. Il. Evahgelia Luce 
et Joannis continens. 4to. Lipsiw, 12s. (Vol. I. Partis I.u. II. 14. 18.) 

—————— Codex, Novi Testamenti deuterocanonicus sive patres apostolici. 
eee a de Muralto. Partic. I, Barnabe et Clementis Romani epistole. 16mo. 

uricl. S. 


Tholuck (A.): Disputatio christologica de loco Paul. ep. ad Phil. c. II. 6—9. 
4to. pp. 22. Halis. 1s. 6d. 
Umbreit (F. W. C.), Christl. Erbauung aus d. Psalter oder Uebersetzg. u. 


prakt. Erklarg. auserlesener Psalmen, 2. verb, u. verm. Ausg. 8vo. Hamb. 33. 6d. 
, Neue Poesi aus dem alt. Testamente. 12mo. Hamb, 








3s. 6d. 
Vajasaneya, Sanhitae, specimen cum commentario primum edidit A. Weber. 
Pars posterior. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 6d. 


Wimmer (H.), Die griechische Kirche in Russland. 8vo, Leipzig. 3s. 














